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T is ebb-tide in modern Rome just now, and 

the waters of progress have subsided to the 
lowest water-mark, leaving bare many things 
which have long been hidden by the flood of 
politics and social change. After a period 
of great and disastrous activity, the sleepy 
indifference of old times is settling once 
more upon the city, the race for imaginary 
wealth is over, time is a drug in the market, 
money is scarce, dwellings are plentiful, the 
streets are quiet by day and night, and only 
those who still have something to lose, or 
very modest hopes of gain, take an interest 
in public affairs. One may dream again in 
Rome, as one dreamed thirty years ago, when 
all the clocks were set once a fortnight to 
follow the sun, when we used to ask at what 
time it would be midday, and were told that 
It would be noon at sixteen or seventeen or 
eighteen o’clock, according to the time of 
year. But, as the French proverb tells us, 
noon never came as early as fourteen o’clock 
—«Ne cherchez pas midi @ quatorze heures ! » 

Does any one remember Mme. Rachel, who 
used to enamel unsatisfactory complexions 
“for one occasion» or «for life»? There 
was much talk of her in her day. Those 
whom she enameled dared not smile, for the 
composition would have cracked; but at a 
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distance, and by candle-light, the effect was 
really extraordinary. Rome has been enam- 
eled, and the enamel is cracking unexpectedly 
soon. Rome is restoring to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s. They are much bigger and 
finer things than the symmetrical, stuccoed 
cubes which have lately been piled up every- 
where in heaven-offending masses, and one is 
glad to come back to them after the night- 
mare that has lasted twenty years. One is 
surprised, moreover, to find how little per- 
manent effect has been produced by the 
squandering of countless millions during the 
building mania, beyond a terrible destruction 
of trees, and certain modifications of natural 
local peculiarities. To do the moderns justice, 
they have done no one act of vandalism as bad 
as fifty, at least, committed by the barons 
of the middle ages, though they have shown 
very much worse taste in such new things as 
they have set up in the place of the old. 
The charm of Rome has never been in its 
architecture, nor in the beauty of its streets, 
though the loveliness of its old-time gardens 
contributed much which is now in great part 
lost. It can certainly not be said, either, 
that the all-subduing magic of old Rome lay 
specially in its historical associations, since 
Rome has been loved to the verge of folly by 
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half-educated girls, by extremely flippant 
little women of the world, and by empty- 
headed dandies without number, as well as 
by most of the men of genius who have ever 
spent much time there. 

In the middle ages one might know all that 
was to be known. But times have changed 
since the medieval scholar wrote his book, 
« De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.» We 
cannot all be archeologists. Perhaps when 
we go and stand in the Forum we have a few 
general ideas about the relative positions of 
the old buildings: we know the Portico of 
the Twelve Gods, the temple of Concord, the 
Basilica Julia, the temple of Castor and Pol- 
lux; we have a more vague notion of the 
Senate-chamber; the hideous arch of Septi- 
mius Severus stares us in the face; so does 
the column of Phocas; perhaps we have been 
told where the rostra stood, and that the 
queer fragment of masonry by the arch is the 
«umbilicus,» the Roman center of the world. 
There is no excuse for not knowing these 
things, any more than there is any very 
strong reason for knowing them, if one is 
not a student. There is a plan of the place 
in every guide-book, with a description writ- 
ten to be read while running. 

And yet, without much definite knowledge, 
—with «little Latin and less Greek,» per- 
haps, —many men and women, the guide-book 
in their hands forgotten for one moment, have 
leaned upon a block of marble with half- 
closed, musing eyes, and breath drawn so 
slow that it is almost quiet, held in day- 
dream wonder; and they have seen rise a 
vision of past things and beings, even in the 
broad afternoon sunshine, out of stones that 
remember Cesar’s footstep, and from walls 
that have echoed with Antony’s speech. 
There they troop up the Sacred Way, the 
shock-headed, wool-draped, beak-nosed Ro- 
mans; there they stand together in groups 
at the corner of Saturn’s temple; there the 
half-naked plebeian children clamber upon 
the pedestals of the columns to watch the 
crowd, and double the men’s deep tones with 
a treble of childish chatter; there the noble 
boy, with his bordered toga, his keen young 
face, and longing backward look, is hurried 
home out of the throng by the tall household 
slave, who carries his school-tablets and is 
responsible for his safety. A consul goes by, 
twelve lictors marching with him—black- 
browed, square-jawed, relentless men, with 
their rods and axes. Then two closed litters 
are carried past by big, black, oily fellows, be- 
side whom walk freedmen and Greek slaves, 
and three or four be-curled and be-scented 
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parasites, the shadows of the great men in 
the litters. Under their very feet the little 
street-boys play their game of pitching at 
tiny pyramids of dried lupins— because they 
have no filberts, and lupins are almost as 
good; and as the dandified hanger-on of Ma- 
cenas, straining his ear for the sound of his 
patron’s voice from within the litter, heed- 
lessly crushes the little yellow beans under 
his sandal, the particular small boy whose 
stake is smashed clenches his fist, and with 
flashing eyes curses the dandy’s dead to the 
fourth generation of ascendants, and he and 
his companions turn and scatter like mice 
as one of the biggest slaves threateningly 
raises his hand. 

Absurd details rise in the dream. An old 
crone is selling roasted chestnuts in the 
shadow of the temple of Castor and Pollux; 
a tipsy soldier is reeling to his quarters with 
his helmet stuck on wrong side foremost; a 
knot of Jewish money-changers, with long 
curls and high caps, are talking eagerly in 
Hebrew, and clutching the little bags they 
hide in the sleeves of their yellow Eastern 
gowns; a bright-eyed, skinny woman of the 
people boxes her daughter’s ears for having 
smiled at one of the rich men’s parasites, 
and the girl, already crying, still looks after 
the fashionable good-for-nothing under her 
mother’s upraised arm. 

All about stretches the vast humming city 
of low-built houses covering the short, steep 
hills and filling all the hollows between; the 
seething Subura lies northeastward; the yel- 
low river is beyond the few buildings to the 
west; southward rise the enchanted villas of 
the Cesars; due east is the Esquiline of evil 
fame, redeemed and planted with trees and 
beautified by Mzecenas, but haunted even 
to-day, say modern Romans, by the grim 
ghosts of murderers and thieves who there 
died bloody deaths of quivering torture. All 
around, as the sun sinks and the cool shadows 
quench the hot light on the white pavements, 
the ever-increasing crowds of men—always 
more men than women—move inward, half 
unconsciously and out of inborn habit, to the 
Forum, the center of the empire, the middle 
of the world, the boiling-point of the whole 
earth’s riches and strength and life. 

Then, as the traveler muses out his short 
breathing-space, the vision grows confused, 
and Rome’s huge ghosts go stalking, riding, 
clanging, raving through the surging dream- 
throng, —Cesar, Brutus, Pompey, Catiline, Ci- 
cero, Caligula, Vitellius, Hadrian, —and close 
upon them, Gauls and Goths and Huns, and all 
barbarians, till the dream is a kaleidoscope 
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of school-learned names that have suddenly 
taken shadows of great faces out of Rome’s 
shadow storehouse, and gorgeous arms and 
streaming draperies, and all at once the 
sight-seer shivers as the sun goes down, and 
passes his hand over his eyes, and shakes 
himself, and goes away rather hastily, lest he 
should take the fever and turn ghost himself, 

It matters very little whether the day- 
dream much resembles the reality of ages 
ago, whether boys played with lupins then, or 
old women roasted chestnuts in the streets, 
or whether such unloving spirits should be 
supposed to visit one man in one vision. It 
matters very little, especially to the traveler 
himself. He has had an impression which 
has not been far removed from an emotion, 
and his day has not been lost, if it be true 
that emotion is the soul’s only measure of 
time. Perhaps the secrets of Rome’s mys- 
terious charm lie hidden somewhere in that 
fact. The place, the people, the air, the crys- 
talline brightness of winter, the passion-stir- 
ring sirocco of autumn, the loveliness of the 
long spring, the deep, still heat of summer, 
the atmosphere, the city, the humanity, are 
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all breeders of emotions in one way or an- 
other. Because Rome was once so very great 
indeed, a small amount of imagination in the 
tourist here produces in him the greatest 
possible emotional result. People who fancy 
that they understand Rome seem to be more 
common than people who imagine that they 
know all about other places; and in traveling 
nothing is so flattering to the traveler as to be 
ableto think that he understands what he sees. 

But it is not the object of this brief paper 
to analyze the emotions of the average tour- 
ist. In these days, since analysis, so called, 
has become cheap and general, the tourist has 
little difficulty in analyzing himself, and next 
to none at all in making public the results of 
his self-chemistry. It is wonderful to note how 
many people are ready and anxious to butcher 
their own souls, quarter them, and dispose of 
them piecemeal to the public, even as cat’s 
meat. 


THE men of Trastevere (the section «be- 
yond the Tiber») boast that they are of 
better blood than the other Romans. They 
may be right. In many parts of Italy just 
such small ancient tribes have kept alive, 
never intermarrying with their neighbors, 
nor losing their original speech. There are 
villages in the south where Greek is spoken, 
others where Albanian is the language. There 
is one in Calabria where the people speak 
nothing but Piedmontese. Italy, too, has al- 
ways been a land of individualities rather 
than of amalgamations, and she has owed 
most of her greatness to the fact. So the 
Trasteverines claim that they have preserved 
their individuality. This is true at least of 
the quarter where they live, cut off by the 
river from the modernizing fever which has 
raged so dangerously through the length and 
breadth of Rome proper. 

Trastevere is full of crooked little streets 
and irregularly shaped open places; the 
houses are not high, the windows are small 
and old-fashioned, and the entrances dark and 
low. But Trastevere is not a dirty quarter; on 
the contrary, to eyes that understand Italians, 
there is a certain dignity in its poverty, which 
contrasts strongly with the slipshod publicity 
of household dirt one used to see in the in- 
habited parts of the « Monti,» for instance. 

The long, hollow Italian reed-canestuck out 
of an upper window and « guyed,» as sailors 
say, with any old bits of line, is a convenient 
thing for hanging out clothes to dry, and was 
probably used for the same purpose several 
undred years ago. The little inner court 
Where the well is may have been wider in 
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those days, but it must always have been a 
cool, secluded place in which the women 
could wrangle and tear one another’s hair in 
decent privacy and comfort. In the days 
when everything went to the gutter it was a 
wise precaution to have as few windows as 
possible on the outside of one’s house. The 
wine-shops and cook-shops, then as now, 
opened directly upon the street, because 
they were, as they still often are, mere single 
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vaulted chambers having no communication 
with the house within either by door or stair- 
case. In old Rome, as in Trastevere to-day, 
there must have been an air of mystery about 
all dwelling-houses. In those days, far more 
than now, the head of the house was lord, 
master, and despot within his own walls; but 
something of that power remains by tradition 
of right at the present time, and the patri- 
archal system is not yet wholly dead. The 
business of the man was to work and to fight 
for his wife and children, just as to fight and 
hunt for his family were the occupations of 
the American Indian. The return he received 
was absolute obedience and abject acknow- 
ledgment of his superiority. The government- 
fed Indian and the Roman paterfamilias of 
to-day do very little fighting, working, or 
hunting, but in their several ways they still 
claim much of the same slavish obedience as 
in old times. Oneis inclined to wonder whether 
nowadays the self-assertion of women is not 
due to the fall in value of men, since it is no 
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longer necessary to pursue wild beasts for 
food, since fighting is reduced to a science 
taught in three months and seldom required 
for a long time, and since work has become 
so largely the monopoly of the nimble type- 
writer. Women ask themselves and others, 
with at least a show of justice, whether, 
since man’s occupation is to sit still and 
think, they might not, with a little practice, 
sit quite as still as he, and think to as good 
a purpose. In our own country it was one 
thing to fell big trees, build log huts, dam 
streams, plow stony ground, kill bears, and 
fight Indians; it is quite another to sit ina 
comfortable chair before a plate-glass win- 
dow and dictate notes in barbarous English 
to a dumb and skilful stenographer. 

But it is worth noting that with the de- 
velopment of woman’s independence the air 
of privacy, not to say of mystery, disappears 
from the modern dwelling. In Trastevere 
things have not gone so far yet. One cannot 
thread the narrow streets without wondering 
a little about the lives of the grave, black- 
328 


eyed, harsh-voiced people who go in and out 
by the dark entrances, and stand together in 
groups in Piazza Romana, or close to Ponte 
Sisto, early in the morning, and just before 
midday, and again in the cool of the evening. 

It seems to be a part of the real simplicity 
of the Italian Latin to put on a quite useless 
look of mystery on all occasions, and to as- 
sume the air of a conspirator when buying a 
cabbage; and more than one great foreign 
writer has fallen into the error of believing 
the Italian character to be profoundly com- 
plicated. One is apt to forget that it needs 
much deeper duplicity to maintain an appear- 
ance of frankness under trying circumstances 
than to make a mystery of one’s marketing 
and a profound secret of one’s cookery. There 
are few things which the poor Italian more 
dislikes than to be watched when he is buy- 
ing and preparing his food, though he will 
ask any one to share it with him when it 1s 
ready; but he is almost as prone to hide every- 
thing else that goes on inside his house, un- 
less he has fair warning of a visit, and full 
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time to prepare himself for it. This is per- 
haps not entirely a race peculiarity, but 
rather a survival of medieval life as it was 
all over Europe. There are pretty clear indi- 
cations in our own literature that the ladies 
and gentlemen of two or three hundred years 
ago did not like to be caught unprepared by 
inquisitive visitors. The silks and satins in 
which they are portrayed would not have 
lasted a lifetime, as they did, if they had 
been worn every day. As for the cleanliness 
of those times, the less said about it the bet- 
ter. In Rome there was a long period during 
which not a single aqueduct was in working 
order, and it was a trade to clear a supply 
of water out of the Tiber from a portion of 
the yellow mud by letting it settle in reser- 
voirs, and to sell it in the streets for all house- 
hold purposes. Who washed in those days? 
It is safer to ask the question now than it 
would have been then. Probably those per- 
sons washed who were the fortunate owners 
of a house well or a rain-water cistern, and 
those who had neither did not. Perhaps that 
was very much the same all over Europe. It 
is certainly to the credit of Trastevere that 
it is not a dirty place to-day, by Italian stan- 
dards. 

And yet it has preserved much of its old 
appearance and many of its old customs, 
though separated only by the river from the 
scene of the modern architect’s most barbar- 
ous deeds. It is almost all that is preserved 
of the Rome of thirty years ago, beyond the 
churches and monuments and great palaces. 
Here the clothes are hung out to dry over 
the streets, it is true, but in the windows 
from which they hang there are pots of 
growing herbs and sweet flowers— basil, rose- 
mary, and red carnations. Here one sees men 
and women in old-fashioned clothes; but their 
dark faces are calm and contented, compared 
with the eager, haggard features which have 
become so common of late years on the other 
side of the Tiber. Here there has been no 
sudden flood of fictitious prosperity and paper 
wealth, but neither has there been any retir- 
ing wave to sweep away all but life, and 
sometimes life too, into the bottomless pit of 
bankruptcy. Nor has a quarter of a cen- 
tury produced here the miserable, unhealthy 
throng of ill-grown boys and girls who crowd 
the Roman pavements at the school hours 
twice a day. The people of Trastevere look 
sounder and stronger in every way; they are 
quieter and more dignified; the men seem 
more manly, the women more womanly, the 
children more childlike, the whole population 
more natural. 
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THE tendency in Rome has of late been 
toward the artificial, and it is a refreshment 
to come upon some untouched portion of 
what is good as well as picturesque. The 
attempt to produce a modern capital at all 
hazards and costs has told upon the popula- 
tion as well as upon the city itself. For at 
great centers the first-result of modern civil- 
ization is vice, and the next is degeneracy, 
It is really quite useless to ignore the fact in 
print, when it is perfectly apparent to every 
man in his senses. Italy is no worse than 
other countries, but neither is she an excep- 
tion to the general rule; and since the most 
necessary institutions of civilization are pris- 
ons and hospitals, it is to Italy’s credit that 
she should have spent as much as she has 
upon them, in the midst of so much utterly 
senseless extravagance in other directions. 

Old Rome was, in a sense, genuine, which 
does not mean exactly the same as «sim- 
ple.» There was very little pretense about it, 
though some of the realities were compli- 
cated enough, according to our ideas. Modern 
civilization is made vulgar by the enormous 
amount of pretense, of sham, of miserable 
imitation, which its really good things bring 
in their train. This vulgarity sometimes 
goes to such lengths as to become positively 
pathetic. Is it not pathetic to see how the 
poor woman struggles against impossible 
odds to produce a cheap imitation of the 
rich woman’s finery? Is there not something 
pitiful beyond words in the crumpled paper 
flowers fastened upon the limp old hat that 
has been ten times twisted to shapelessness 
in the attempt to follow the changing fash- 
ions? In old days the women of the people in 
Rome wore no hats at all, which was cheaper, 
simpler, and far more becoming. It is com- 
mon to speak of the crimes done in the name 
of religion since the world’s beginning. One 
forgets the sins done for the sake of fashion, 
which are far more numerous and far more 
base. One forgets the hard-earned wages 
squandered on worthless finery, and, a step 
higher in the scale, the men of small means 
ruined by their wives’ extravagance—the 
men who, to satisfy woman’s fancies, have 
gambled, have cheated, have stolen, and 
have been ruined at last; the children that 
have been robbed of a decent bringing up by 
vain and reckless mothers; worst of all, the 
millions of innocent girls who, since history 
began, have sold their souls for an ornament, 
for a frock, for a tinsel gimcrack. There was 
a great deal of sound good sense in sumptu- 
ary laws. 

Of course the poorer the country or the 
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city, the cheaper and poorer the imitation 
of each fashionable freak must be. In Rome, 
which is in reality one of the poorest cities 
in the civilized world, the element of sham is 
enormous, and is found in everything, from 
architecture to millinery, and from millinery 
to groceries. In the architecture the very 
gifts of the Italians have turned against them. 
For they are born engineers and mathemati- 
cians, and by a really marvelous refinement 
of calculation they have done miracles in 
the construction of big buildings out of alto- 
gether insufficient material, while the Ital- 
ian workman’s traditional skill in modeling 
stucco has covered vast surfaces of unsafe 
masonry with the most hideous ornamenta- 
tions ever seen, One result of all this has 
been a series of catastrophes of which a 
detailed account would appal grave men in 
other countries; another consequence is the 
existence of a quantity of grotesquely bad 
street decoration, much of which is already 
beginning to crumble under the action of the 
weather. 

It is sadder still to see the modern ruins 
of houses which were not even finished when 
the crash put an end to the building mania. 
There are many of these, roofless, window- 
less, plasterless, falling to ruin, and never 
to be inhabited—landmarks of bankruptcy, 
whole streets of dwellings built to lodge an 
imaginary population, and which will have 
fallen to dust long before they are ever 
needed. 


Rome’s fascination is variable, like the 
beauty of some most fascinating women. 
There are days and times when it seems 
hardly to exist at all. One walks along the 
Via Nazionale and looks up at the stuccoed 
houses, and glances at the cheap signs of 
the cheap shops, and resents the superlative 
vulgarity of the people he sees, and the 
horrible Milanese and Piedmontese dialects 
he hears on all sides. The gaudy advertise- 
ments of poisonous drinks, the disquieting 
features of the overdressed men and women 
who drive by in over-showy equipages, the 
insolent stare of the military men in their 
skin-tight gray trousers, the noisy, dusty, 
horn-blowing tram-cars, and a thousand other 
things of the sort, contribute to produce a 
horribly depressing effect. On such days, in 
the hour of one’s discontent, the very air has 
an evil taste, the blue Roman sky has a dusty, 
colorless look, and all artificial hues are of- 
fensive, so that one longs for the nobility of 
a black-and-white universe. 

Perhaps the climate has special power to 


call up these moods in a man, as it has vir- 
tue, also, to soothe and charm him at other 
times. The wind changes, and blows softly 
from the west, the sun sinks toward the dis- 
tant sea, the pale sky turns as blue as sapphire, 
and the swallows shoot down like the flight of 
a thousand arrows from the lofty eaves of 
an old palace. Down in Piazza Colonna,—a 
forum with cafés for temples and a band- 
stand for the rostra, but in a sense the real 
forum of to-day,—in the shade of the great 
buildings, the people begin to gather toge- 
ther toward evening, in little groups, by tens 
and scores, and by and by in hundreds; the 
carriages crowd one upon another at a foot- 
pace, and the idlers line the carriageway on 
each side, moving along a little, now and 
then, to get a better view, at a rate that 
cannot be called walking. The types of life 
appear in their social order down to the low- 
est grade that can afford a good hat, but no 
lower. That seems to be the test in Piazza 
Colonna. It is surely not a severe one, though 
it would hardly have found favor with Cin- 
cinnatus. 

It is strange that just at that hour and 
place one should be struck by the absence of 
all vulgarity, as one was stifled by its over- 
whelming presence an hour earlier in the Via 
Nazionale. The people are quiet—notably so, 
as compared with the people of most cities. 
There is a softness, a mellowness, in the air, 
which steals into the soul with an inexplicable 
power of fascination. The bitterest, weariest 
man must feel just then that it is not alto- 
gether sorrow to live. And strolling onward 
toward the old city, he bears the growing 
charm with him, and finds, perhaps, that it 
has a creative power of its own, like the air 
of dreams, out of which the possible and the 
impossible are shaped at the faint sugges- 
tion of a passing thought, so that what has 
never existed is suddenly as familiar as witha 
lifelong intimacy of association. Our dreams 
hardly ever seem vulgar to us, because they 
are generally the expression of our own 
tastes, and they tell us to some extent what 
we should be if we had our choice of body, 
soul, and character. Is any man vulgar in 
his own eyes? 


PERHAPS it is true that the impressions 
which Rome makes upon a thoughtful man 
vary more according to the wind and the 
time of day than those he feels in other 
cities. Perhaps, too, there is no capital in 
all the world which has such contrasts to 
show within a mile of each other—one might 
almost say within a dozen steps. 
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One of the most crowded thoroughfares of 
Rome, for instance, is the Via del Tritone, 
which is the only passage between the Pin- 
cian and the Quirinal hills, from the region 
of Piazza Colonna toward the railway-station 
and the new quarter. During the busy hours 
of the day a carriage can rarely move through 
its narrower portions any faster than at a 
foot-pace, and the insufficient pavements are 
thronged with pedestrians. In a measure, 
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between milk-carts, omnibuses, and dustmen’s 
barrows, preceded by butchers’ vans and fol- 
lowed by miserable cabs, smart dog-carts, 
and high-wheeled country vehicles driven 
by rough, booted men wearing green-lined 
cloaks and looking like stage bandits; even 
saddle-horses are sometimes led that way, to 
save time; and on each side flow two streams 
of human beings of every type to be found 
between Porta Angelica and Porta San Gio- 


PIAZZA COLONNA AT NIGHT. 


the Tritone in Rome corresponds to Galata 
bridge in Constantinople. In the course of 
a week most of the population of the city 
must have passed at least once through the 
crowded little street, which somehow, in the 
rain of millions that lasted for two years, 
did not manage to attract to itself even the 
little sum which would have sufficed to widen 
it by a few yards. It is as though the con- 
tents of Rome were daily drawn through a 
keyhole. In the Tritone are to be seen daily 
magnificent equipages, jammed in the string, 


vanni. A prince of the Holy Roman Empire 
pushes past a troop of dirty school-children, 
and is almost driven into an open barrel of 
salt codfish, in the door of a poor shop, by 
a black-faced charcoal-man carrying a sack 
on his head more than half as high as him- 
self. A party of jolly young German tour- 
ists in loose clothes, with red books in their 
hands, and their field-glasses hanging by 
straps across their shoulders, try to rid 
themselves of the flower-girls dressed in 
sham Sabine costumes, and utter exclama- 
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tions of astonishment and admiration when 
they themselves are almost run down by a 
couple of the giant Royal Grenadiers, each 
six feet five or thereabouts, besides nine 
inches, or so, of crested helmet aloft, gor- 
geous, gigantic, and spotless. Clerks by the 
dozen and liveried messengers of the minis- 
tries struggle in the press; ladies gather 
their skirts closely, and try to pick a dainty 
way where, indeed, there is nothing «dain» 
(a word which Dr. Johnson confesses that he 
could not find in any dictionary, but which he 
thinks might be very useful); servant girls, 
smart children with nurses and hoops going 
up to the Pincio, black-browed washerwomen 
with big baskets of clothes on their heads, 
stumpy little infantry soldiers in gray uni- 


CAMPAGNA. 


forms, priests, friars, venders of boot-laces and 
thread, vegetable-sellers pushing hand-carts 
of green things in and out among the horses 
and vehicles with amazing dexterity, and yell- 
ing their cries in superhumanly high voices— 
there is no end to the multitude. If the day 
is showery, it is a sight to see the confusion 
in the Tritone when umbrellas of every age, 
material, and color are all opened at once, 
while the people who have none crowd into 
the codfish shop and the liquor-seller’s and 
the tobacconist’s, with the traditional con 
permesso of excuse for entering when they 
do not mean to buy anything; for the Ro- 
mans are mostly civil people and fairly good- 
natured. But rain or shine, at the busy hours, 
the place is always crowded to overflowing 
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with every description of vehicle and every 
type of humanity. 

Out of the Babel—a horizontal Babel!— 
you may turn into the little church dedicated 
to the «Holy Guardian Angels.» It stands 
on the south side of the Tritone, in that 
part which is broader, and which a little 
while ago was still called the Via dell’ An- 
gelo Custode—Guardian Angel street. It is 
an altogether insignificant little church, and 
strangers scarcely ever visit it. But going 
down the Tritone, when your ears are split- 
ting and your eyes are confused with the 
kaleidoscopic figures of the scurrying crowd, 
you may lift the heavy leathern curtain, and 
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a steady yellow flame. Possibly, at the sound 
of the leathern curtain slapping the stone 
door-posts as it falls behind you, a sad-look- 
ing sacristan may shuffle out of a dark corner 
to see who has come in; possibly not. He 
may be asleep, or he may be busy folding 
vestments in the sacristy. The dead need 
little protection from the living, nor does a 
sacristan readily put himself out for nothing. 
You may stand there undisturbed as long as 
you please, and see what all the world’s noise 
comes to in the end. Or it may be, if the 
departed person belonged to a pious confra- 
ternity, that you chance upon the brothers 
of the society—clad in dark hoods with only 
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leave the hurly-burly outside, and find your- 
self all alone in the quiet presence of death, 
the end of all hurly-burly and confusion. It 
is quite possible that under the high, still 
light in the round church with its four niche- 
like chapels, you may see draped in black 
that thing which no one ever mistakes for 
anything else; and round about the coffin a 
dozen tall wax candles may be burning with 





holes for their eyes, and no man recognized 
by his neighbor—chanting penitential psalms 
and hymns for the one whom they all know 
because he is dead, and they are living. 
Such contrasts are not lacking in Rome. 
There are plenty of them everywhere in the 
world, perhaps, but they are more striking 
here, in proportion as the outward forms of 
religious practice are more ancient, unchang- 
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ing, and impressive. For there is nothing 
very impressive or unchanging about the daily 
outside world, specially in Rome. 

Rome, the worldly, is the capital of one of 
the smaller kingdoms of the world, which 
those who rule it are anxious to force into 
the position of a great power. One need not 
criticize their action too harshly; their mo- 
tives can hardly be anything but patriotic, 
considering the fearful sacrifices they impose 
upon their country. But they are not the 
men who brought about Italian unity. They 
are the successors of those men; they are 
not satisfied with that unification, and they 
have dreamed a dream of ambition beside 
which, considering the means at their dis- 
posal, the projects of Alexander, Cesar, and 
Napoleon sink into comparative insignifi- 
cance. At all events, the worldly, modern, 
outward Italian Rome is very far behind the 
great European capitals in development, not 
to say in wealth and magnificence. «Lay» 
Rome, if one may use the expression, is not 
in the least a remarkable city. 

«Ecclesiastic » Rome is the stronghold of a 
most tremendous fact, from whatever point 
of view Christianity may be considered. If 
one could, in imagination, detach the head 
of the Catholic Church from the church, one 
would be obliged to admit that no single liv- 
ing man possesses the far-reaching and last- 
ing power which in each succeeding papal 
reign belongs to the Pope. Behind the Pope 
stands the fact which confers, maintains, and 
extends that power from century to century 
—a power which is one of the hugest ele- 
ments of the world’s moral activity, both in 
its own direct action and in the counter- 
action and antagonism which it calls forth 
continually. 

It is the all-pervading presence of this 
greatest fact, literally, in Christendom which 
has carried on Rome’s importance from the 
days of the Caesars, across the chasm of the 
dark ages, to the days of the modern popes; 
and it is this really enormous importance 
which continually throws forward into cruel 
relief the puerilities and inanities of the daily 
outward world. It is the consciousness of 
that importance which makes old Roman so- 
ciety what it is, with its virtues, its vices, 
its prejudices, and its strange, old-fashioned, 
close-fisted kindliness; which makes the con- 
trast between the Saturnalia of Shrove Tues- 
day night and the cross signed with ashes 
upon the forehead on Ash Wednesday morn- 
Ing, between the careless laughter of the 

man beauty in Carnival, and the tragic 
tarnestness of the same lovely face when 
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the great lady kneels in Lent before the 
confessional to receive upon her bent head 
the light touch of the penitentiary’s wand, 
taking her turn, perhaps, with a score of 
women of the people. It is the knowledge of 
an always present power, active throughout 
the whole world, which throws deep, straight 
shadows, as it were, through the Roman 
character, just as in certain ancient families 
there is a secret that makes grave the lives 
of those who know it. 

In Rome itself one loses sight of the Vati- 
can and of the cupola of St. Peter’s. The 
view of them is easily shut out when one is 
near. But at a little distance, as you drive 
out upon the Campagna, the dome rears itself 
up by degrees, as though a giant were slowly 
thrusting up his helmeted head from the hori- 
zon; and as you go farther away the mass 
rises still in respect of the littlenesses around 
it, enormous out of all foreseen proportion, 
until it hugely masters and thrusts down all 
the rest beneath the level line of mist, and 
towers alone above everything, in vast impe- 
rial solitude. 

But out upon that broad expanse of roll- 
ing land one need not look forever at St. 
Peter’s dome. Half the history of the world 
has been written in stones and blood between 
the sea-line and the ranging mountains. The 
memory of a Brahman sage, the tongue of a 
Homer, the wisdom of a Solomon, kneaded 
into one human genius, would not suffice to 
recall, to describe, and to judge all that men 
have done in that bounded plain. 

Where the myths of ages were born and 
grew great and died, where the history of 
five and twenty centuries lies buried, romance 
has still life to put forth a few tender blos- 
soms. For although the day of the Cesars is 
darkened, and the twilight of their gods has 
deepened into night, the human heart has not 
yet lived out its day nor earned its rest. 

On the very spot where you pause, dim 
primeval battles were fought, Christian mar- 
tyrs died, barbarians encamped, Roman bar- 
ons slew one another, and foreign conquerors 
halted before besieging Rome. Where you 
are standing, fair young St. Julia may have 
breathed her last upon the cross; Augustus 
may have drawn rein a moment there, while 
Julius Cesar’s funeral pyre still sent up its 
pillar of smoke from the distant Forum, as the 
Jews fed the flames, bewailing him through 
seven days and nights; the Constable of 
Bourbon passed this way, riding to his death; . 
by this road Paolo Giordano Orsini led his 
young wife to haunted Galera, having in his 
heart already determined that she should 
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die; Savelli, Frangipani, Orsini, Colonna, Vi- 
telleschi, without number, have ridden by, in 
war and peace, to good and evil deeds. 





AND a man’s eyes come back to it again and 
again as he slowly turns, viewing and re- 
viewing the broad grave of half the world’s 
greatness. It has the attracting fascina- 
tion of a distant and lofty island in the midst 
of a lonely ocean, and draws the sight to 
itself in the same way. One cannot get rid 
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of it until he is in the city again, and even 
then it haunts him, and impels him to climb 
to some high place and look at it once more 
before the sun goes down. The drawing power 
of Rome itself is proverbial among travelers, 
taking form in the belief that whoever drinks 
of the water of Trevi by moonlight, and throws 
a coin into the fountain, will some day come 
back. The name Trevi is sometimes derived 
from «Trivium,» « cross-roads,» and all cross- 
roads belonged to Hecate, goddess of enchant- 
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ment, so that the superstition probably had its 
far-away origin in a spell of bygone days. But 
it is neither the moonlight, nor the water, 
nor the offering of the obolus to the infernal 
gods, whereby the wanderer.is sooner or later 
brought again to Rome. The center-seeking 
force which once drew all the world to Rome’s 
feet is not yet quite spent. In Rienzi’s day 
there were not twenty thousand souls, all 
told, within the city. Things have changed 
again since that time, and there has prob- 
ably never been a time when so many people 
of all nations have been at least once in their 
lives within Rome’s walls. 

As for Roman moonlight, however, it has 
a beauty and a magic of its own. Moonlight 
has everywhere the effect of reproducing the 
day-picture in black and white, as a painting 
is reproduced by engraving or etching. The 
lights and shadows, in the course of nature, 
always fall in the same series of general 
directions in which they are cast by the sun 
from morning to evening; but the moon, ac- 
cording to her southing when near the full, 
may happen to cast at midsummer the long 
shadows which the sun makes at Christmas, 
and the contrary. No one seems to have 
noticed this fact in its connection with the 
unexpected effects produced by the moon- 
light in places well known to us. We are 
really much more familiar with the shadows 
where we generally live than we know, and 
any sudden displacement of them when the 
sun is shining, were such a thing possible, 
would probably produce a terrifying impres- 
sion upon us. The sensation of seeing some- 
thing new, which one so often feels in the 
moonlight, is most likely connected with the 
difference in shadows caused by the moon's 
chancing to be much farther south or north 
than the sun at that time of year. The char- 
acter of moonlight in general in any city 
depends on the colors of the houses and on 
their shapes. The yellowish stuccoed walls 
of Rome give back the light, warm and soft, 
and the strong shadows are deeper and fuller 
than those cast by white surfaces or gray. 
Even the tint of the paving-stones is less 
cold than in other places. Moreover, there 
are nowhere such fountains as here, in every 
square, at every corner, in every open place. 
Lastly, there is perhaps no old city in the 
world where the architecture is so uniformly 
bad as seen by daylight, and therefore 80 
easily improved by the ennobling change from 
vulgar color to plain black and white. For 
color accentuates vulgarity of shape. _ 

Be these things as they may, a moonlight 
night in Rome has a special enchantment. 
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The stillness is like a pause in sweet music; 
the sound of the running water is like the 
chant of a spell. The electric light does not 
dazzle the eyes at every turn. There is no 
night traffic. Except during the short winter 
season, there are not many carriages about, 
even in the principal streets. People who 
walk alone move quietly, and even those who 
go together in twos and threes talk in low 
tones, or not at all; for enough of old-time 
tradition has survived to make respectable 
citizens instinctively cautious about being 
out late in the less frequented neighbor- 
hoods. It is only near the theaters, when 
the play is over, that there is any life; and 
in the central part of the Corso, near Ara- 
gno’s café, and by the Piazza Colonna, where 
there are many others, it is not quiet until 
an hour after midnight. 

Sometimes, if one wanders upward toward 
the Monti when the moon is high, a far-off 
voice rings through the quiet air—one of 
those voices which hardly ever find their 
way to the stage nowadays, and which, per- 
haps, would not satisfy the nervous taste of 
our Wagnerian times. In Japan, where al- 
most everything is very artificial, girls who 
are to sing in public for a living must break 
their voices before they are thought able to 
sing at all. The breaking consists in singing 
as loud as possible upon the roof of the 
house at night, in the bitterest winter wea- 
ther, until a violent and dangerous sore 
throat ensues. This presumably produces a 
permanent roughening and thickening of the 
vocal chords, and the consequence is a sort 
of strident, harsh tone which delights Japan- 
ese ears but would set most European teeth 
on edge. A similar result seems to be pro- 
duced on many voices by singing Wagner’s 
later music, and there are certainly to be 
found persons who prefer such singing to the 


common but perfectly natural Italian tenor. 


Perhaps it sounds better in the moonlight, in 
those lonely, echoing streets, than it would 
on the stage. At all events, it is beautiful, 
a8 one hears it, clear, strong, natural, ring- 
ing. It belongs to the place and hour, as the 
humming of honey-bees to a field of flowers 
at noon, or the desolate moaning of the tide 
to a lonely ocean coast at night. It is the 
sort of singing that belongs to romance. It 
is true that the romantic is somewhat out of 
fashion just now. It is not an exaggeration, 
nor a mere bit of ill nature, to say that 
there are thousands of fastidiously cultivated 
people to-day who would think it all theatri- 
cal in the extreme, and would be inclined to 
despise their own taste if they felt a secret 


pleasure in the scene and the song. But in 
Rome even such as they might condescend to 
the romantic for an hour, because in Rome 
such deeds have 
been dared, such 
loves have been 
loved, such deaths 
have been died, 
that any romance, 
no matter how 
wild, has larger 
probability in the 
light of what has 
actually been ex- 
perienced by real 
men and women. 
So going alone 
through the wind- 
ing moonlighted 
ways about Tor de’ 
Conti, Santa Maria 
dei Monti, and San 
Pietro in Vincoli, (3 
a man need take fi 
no account of 
modern fashions 
in sensation; and 
if he will but let 
himself be charm- 
ed, the enchantment will take hold of him 
and lead him on through a city of dreams 
and visions, and memories strange and great, 
without end. Ever since Rome began there 
must have been just such silvery nights; just 
such a voice rang through the same air ages 
ago; just as now the velvet shadows fell pall- 
like and unrolled themselves along the gray 
pavement under the lofty columns of Mars the 
Avenger and beneath the wall of the Forum 
of Augustus; such white stillness as this fell 
then also, by night, on all the broad space 
around the amphitheater of all amphitheaters, 
the wonder of the world, the chief monument 
of Titus, when his hand had left of Jerusalem 
not one stone upon another. The same moon- 
beams fell slanting across the same huge walls, 
and whitened the sand of the same broad 
arena when the great awning was drawn back 
at night to air the place of so much death. 
In the shadow, the steps are still those up 
which Dion the senator went to see mad 
Commodus play the gladiator and the public 
fool. On one of those lower seats he sat, 
the grave historian, chewing laurel-leaves to 
steady his lips and keep down his laughter, 
lest a smile should cost his head; and he 
showed the other senators that it was a good 
thing for their safety, and there they sat, in 
their rows, throughout the long afternoon, 
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solemnly chewing laurel-leaves for their lives, 
while the strong madman raved on the sand 
below, and slew, and bathed himself in the 
blood of man and beast. There is a touch of 
frightful humor in the tale. 

And one stands there alone in the stillness 
and remembers how, on that night when all 
was over, when the corpses had all been 
dragged away, and the arena had been freshly 
strewn with sand, it may have been almost 
as it isnow. Only, perhaps, far off among the 
arches and on the tiers of seats, there might 
be still a tiny light moving here and there; 
the keepers of the terrible place would go 
their rounds with their little earthen lamps; 
they would search everywhere in the specta- 
tors’ places for small things that might have 
| been lost in the press—a shoulder-buckle of 

gold or silver or bronze, an armlet, a woman’s 

earring, a purse, perhaps, with something in 

it. And the fitful night breeze would now and 

then make them shade their lights with their 

dark hands. By the «door of the dead» a 
torch was burning down in its socket, its 
a | glare falling upon a heap of armor, mostly 
somewhat battered, and all of it bloodstained; 
a score of black-browed smiths were picking 
it over and distributing it in heaps, accord- 
ing to its condition. Now and then, from the 
deep vaults below the arena, came the distant 
sound of a clanging gate, or of some piece of 
huge stage machinery falling into its place, 
and a muffled calling of men. One of the 
keepers, with his light, was singing softly 
some ancient minor strain as he searched the 
tiers. That would be all, and presently even 
that would cease. 

One thinks of such things naturally enough; 
and then the dream runs backward, against 
the sun, as dreams 
will, and the moon- 
rays weave a vision of 
dim day. Straightway 
tier upon tier, eigh- 
ty thousand faces 
rise, up to the last 
high rank beneath 
the awning’s shade. 
Meanwhile, under his 
silken canopy, sits 
the emperor of the 
world, sodden-faced, 
ghastly, swine-eyed, 
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robed in purple; all alone, save for his dwarf, 
bull-nosed, slit-mouthed, hunchbacked, sly, 
Next, on the lowest bench, the Vestals, old 
and young, the elder looking on with hard 
faces and dry eyes, the youngest with wide 
and startled looks, and parted lips, and quick- 
drawn breath that sobs and is caught at 
sight of each deadly stab and gash of broad- 
sword and trident, and hands that twitch 
and clutch each ‘other as a man’s foot slips 
in a pool of blood and the heavy harness 
clashes in the red, wet sand. Then gray- 
haired senators; then curled and perfumed 
knights of Rome; and then the people, count- 
less, vast, frenzied, bloodthirsty, stretching 
out a hundred thousand hands with thumbs 
reversed, commanding death to the fallen— 
full eighty thousand throats of men and 
women roaring, yelling, shrieking over each 
ended life. A theater indeed, a stage indeed, 
a play wherein every scene of every act ends 
in a sudden death. 

And then the wildest, deadliest how] of allon 
that day; a handful of men and women in white, 
and one girl in the midst of them; the clang 
of an iron gate thrown suddenly open; a rush- 
ing and leaping of great lithe bodies of beasts, 
yellow and black and striped, the sand flying 
in clouds behind them; a worrying and crush- 
ing of flesh and bone, as of huge cats worry- 
ing little white mice; three sharp cries, then 
blood, then silence, then a great laughter, 
and the sodden face of mankind’s drunken 
master grows almost human for a moment with 
avery slow smile. The wild beasts are driven 
out with brands step by step, dragging back- 
ward nameless mangled rags of humanity in 
their dripping jaws, and the bull-nosed dwarf 
offers the emperor a cup of rare red wine. It 
drips from his mouth 
while he drinks, as 
the blood from the 
tigers’ fangs. 

«What werethey?» 
he asks. 

«Christians,» eX- 
plains the dwarf. 

«They were very 
amusing,” answers 
the emperor. «They 
were like little white 
mice. We will have 
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RESPONSIBILITY AMONG 


HE recent war between 
China and Japan has 
proved many things be- 
yond all question, and 











f |» «fi among them the almost 
NS complete absence of any- 
ene ’ GE thing like a national 


spirit among the mass of 
the Chinese people, or even among the sol- 
diery. So strikingly has this strange lack been 
brought out, especially in contrast with the 
intensity and solidarity of its presence among 
the Japanese, that one wonders how such a 
vast body of apparently non-national people 
can be held together by the handful of Man- 
chu nobles whose forefathers conquered 
China proper two hundred and more years 
ago. We do not need to go far afield for 
some of the reasons. Perhaps the two most 
apparent causes at work are the mutual sus- 
picions and jealousies of the leading Chinese 
officials, and their consequent inability to 
combine, much less to unite; and the stolid in- 
difference of all classes, except the so-called 
literati, as to whom it is that governs, so long 
as taxes and interference are not beyond all 
endurance. But there is one principle which 
is quite as effective in keeping this mass of 
human beings in subjection to the powers 
that be—the principle that everybody is re- 
sponsible, not only for his own acts, but also 
for the acts of somebody else. 

_ The question, «Am I my brother’s keeper?» 
is never asked by a Chinese, for the simple 
reason that an affirmative answer is so em- 
phatically taken for granted that it would 
not occur to him to doubt it. 

Ican best illustrate the universality of this 
principle among the Chinese by giving ex- 
amples that came under my personal observa- 
tion, or within my personal hearing, while re- 
siding and traveling in the northern part of 
China during the greater part of two years. 

My first trip was taken from Tientsin, the 
head of steam navigation on the Peiho River, 
over to Taiyuenfu, the capital of the province 
of Shansi, a distance of perhaps six hundred 
miles. The first stage was made by what are 
called house-boats, up small streams and 
canals from Tientsin, the great business city 
of the province of Chihli, to Paotingfu, the 
capital of the same province. 

Traveling by these house-boats is by far 
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the most comfortable means of getting about 
in the interior of China wherever steamers 
cannot take you, provided, of course, you are 
not in any special hurry. If one gets tired 
of reading or writing, or watching the mo- 
notonous banks, there is nearly always a 
chance to leave the boat, clamber up the 
bank, and take a walk along the towpath. 
Then, too, stops are not infrequent, and 
afford opportunities for quiet strolls—quiet, 
I mean, provided one be like the philosopher 
who declared he was never so much alone 
as when in a crowd; for it matters very little 
how solitary the region seems to be, you are 
sure to be followed by from one to a dozen 
or more interested Chinese who appear to be 
going your way, or else have a sudden call to 
follow at sight of the foreign devil. The fact 
that there were so many men apparently with- 
out anything to do, together with the wholly 
wrong and exaggerated notion that nearly 
every Chinese would steal if he had a good 
chance, at first made me very averse to leav- 
ing my boat—at least, until I had gathered 
everything of value that could easily be car- 
ried off, and had placed it under lock and 
key. Our escort, a resident of China for many 
years, happened to learn of this fear on my 
part by my asking him to wait, before going 
to walk, until I had locked up my things. 

«Lock up your things!» exclaimed he, as 
a quiet smile played about his mouth. « Why, 
man, you need not take that trouble. Leave 
your things just where they are; nothing will 
be touched. Every hand on board knows that 
the head boatman is responsible, not only 
for our personal safety and deliverance at 
the end of the boat line, but for everything 
that belongs to us also, be it never so trifling; 
and that he in turn will hold each boatman 
responsible for any loss while he is on the 
boat. Moreover, this head boatman not only 
knows that he is thus responsible, but, what 
is more to the point, that J know he is re- 
sponsible.» 

« But,» said 1, «suppose the head boatman 
does prove false, what could you do?» 

« Well,» replied Mr. X., «back of him are 
the owners of the line of boats from which 
I hired these with us; they would be held re- 
sponsible; and ultimately, back of the owners 
is the head official of the place where they 
live. Thus each official is responsible for 
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all below him, so that if anything is stolen 
or goes wrong, I can always look to some one 
to pay for it, make it good, or suffer, no 
matter how far, to our American ideas, he 
may seem to be from direct responsibility.» 

This statement greatly interested me. I 
understood then, at least from one side, why 
none of our numerous self-invited inspectors 
from each village or town where we stopped 
ever attempted to get on board our boats, 
either when we were aboard, and could, it 
would be supposed, look after our things our- 
selves, or when we were all away, and fear of 
our presence could not be the deterring cause. 

I understood, also, how easy it would be in 
certain cases to test the innocence of our 
men. Suppose, for example, that a stranger, 
or even a relative of a boatman, did succeed 
in getting on board while we were tied up at 
or near a village, and should make off with a 
watch or the like, and our boatmen not know 
it, nor we discover the loss till we had gone on; 
then what? The plea of not knowing it, even 
if urged, would not release the boatmen from 
responsibility; they ought to know it. 

If, however, we were in doubt, and wished 
to make sure that none of our men had com- 
mitted or abetted the theft, we could ask 
them to drop back to the village where the 
article disappeared, so that we could have 
the magistrate investigate, and make good 
the loss in some way. The dread of even the 
possibility of an investigation under such cir- 
cumstances would cause the missing watch 
to be found, if there was any finding it. 

After that I left things open and about with 
a feeling of security greater than I have ex- 
perienced while traveling in any other part 
of the world; nor did I ever lose through theft 
while on the streams of northern China. I 
found, moreover, that the same law of re- 
sponsibility governed all men engaged in the 
work of transportation, whether of people or 
of goods. 

We have heard much, especially of late, of 
the diverting of public treasure to private 
gain by Chinese officials of all ranks, and 
the pitiable evidence of it in the failure of the 
Chinese army and navy to be ready for the 
inevitable struggle with Japan is too recent 
and convincing to be disputed; but on the 
other hand, we can only wonder at the power 
of this law of responsibility which, in such a 
land, enables the remotest province to trans- 
port its dues to Peking in solid silver, by the 
simplest means, without loss by the way and 
without the protection of a single soldier. 
Nothing impresses one more with the abso- 
luteness of this power as applied to transpor- 
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tation than to meet a line of pack-mules, 
horses, or camels, loaded with silver bullion, 
The silver is usually confined in rough logs 
of wood that have been split, hollowed out, 
and then bound together, and each load is 
marked with a little flag of imperial yellow, 
stating the amount and destination. That is 
all the protection there is except the ordi- 
nary drivers, who carry no weapons, and are 
attended by no guard. In what other land on 
the face of the globe could the same be done? 

My next meeting with this principle of 
responsibility was when our party stopped at 
an inn the first night out from Paotingfu, on 
the ancient government highway between 
this capital and that of Shansi. After sup- 
per, while I was arranging my bedding on 
the kang, Mr. X. came in and said the land- 
lord of the inn desired our permission to 
take charge of our valuables for the night. 
This struck me as rather odd, for I knew 
that he could not have a modern safe, and 
the sight of his face, caught while coming 
through the outer gateway of his compound, 
had impressed me unfavorably; so I asked 
why. 

«Qh,» was the reply, « he knows he will be 
held responsible for us and all our belongings, 
and he is naturally a bit anxious, especially 
since we are foreigners.» 

Had I had anything of value, it would have 
been the thing to put it in his keeping; for 
his responsibility, in case of theft or robbery, 
was no mere paper responsibility, but a very 
stern reality, as I afterward learned. 

An acquaintance of mine who had passed 
over this same road to Taiyuenfu told me 
that one night a robber managed to climb 
over the roof into the inn yard where my 
friend’s goods were, and had broken open 
one of the boxes and succeeded in extract- 
ing various articles, valued at about twenty 
taels, before being frightened away. There 
was a big hubbub in the morning when the 
robbery was discovered, and of course the 
innkeeper tried hard to escape paying what 
to him was a large sum of money; but he paid 
it, nevertheless. It is more than likely that 
he got most of it back from his neighbor or 
neighbors whose premises joined his own, and 
whence the robber climbed to the inn roof, 
as was shown by some broken tiles. That 
is the way this law is applied, as I learned later 
on. If a robber gains access to A’s compound 
through or from that of B, then B is held re- 
sponsible for the damage done. 

The compound where our party lived to 
gether for several months in Taiyuenfu was 
surrounded by other compounds on all sides 
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put one, and this one was the street side, the 
walls of which were about ten feet high and 
unbroken by any windows or opening of any 
sort except in the middle, where were heavy 
wooden doors, which were usually kept shut 
and barred even in the daytime. Our prem- 
jses were therefore undisturbed by thieves, 
whereas some English people living in another 
part of the city were robbed several times, 
simply because their compound stood on the 
corner of the street and had an alley on the 
third side. Thus thieves could get in over 
their wall without involving the neighbors 
on the fourth side. 

Our friends could not appeal to police or 
city officials, for in Taiyuenfu I never saw 
any police, except the beggars, who acted in 
that capacity semi-occasionally; and as for 
the city officials, what could they do? The 
thieves did not get in through other premises, 
but climbed over the outer wall on the alley. 
There must be a limit to the application of 
every law, and in this case the street was the 
limit. 

If the theft or robbery had occurred on 
the street, then this principle of responsibil- 
ity would have been applied in a way that, 
toan American, will seem well-nigh incred- 
ible, but is not at all strange to a Chinese. 
One day I went with an acquaintance to a 
bank in Taiyuenfu to draw some silver bul- 
lion. I asked what we should do if we were 
robbed on the street before we deposited our 
silver in the cash-shop. 

«Well,» was the reply, «if we could not 
catch the robber before he disappeared, then 
the entire street would be responsible.» 

«The entire street!» I cried. « Why, I 
thought responsibility stopped with the 
street.» 

«Not a bit of it,» replied he. «I happen to 
know of such a case. My friend Mr. B—— 
Was carrying some silver home from a bank, 
when a man suddenly rushed up to him, 
snatched the bullion out of his hands, and 
disappeared down a narrow alleyway. Mr. 
B—, after a vain attempt to learn where 
the robber had gone, noted the shop be- 
fore which, or nearest to which, he had 
been robbed, and went home and had his 
teacher write out a statement of what had 
happened and the amount stolen. This state- 
ment, properly stamped and sealed, together 
with one of his big red visiting-cards, he sent 
by the hand of his servant to the owner of 
the shop, with the request that he and his bro- 
ther shopkeepers along the street make good 
the loss; and they did.» 

Now I have little doubt that these shop- 


keepers ultimately recovered that stolen 
money, or the most of it; for, as the reader 
can readily see, this comprehensive law of 
responsibility turns, or tends to turn, every 
Chinese into a detective. This habit of mind, 
coupled with a wonderfully minute knowledge 
of one another’s doings, characters, and fam- 
ily connections, —also a direct result, by the 
way, of this law,—makes it easy for them 
to hunt down a culprit; besides, if they could 
not find the real thief, but were reasonably 
sure of the family to which he belonged, 
or knew where to find some of his relatives, 
they would be pretty certain of getting either 
their man or their money. 

It is not only in being responsible for 
human acts with which the individual so held 
has had no connection that the gross injus- 
tice of this law appears. This same principle 
is applied to natural calamities in ways that 
to us would appear simply ridiculous and 
childish were it not for the serious and fatal 
consequences often following its application. 

The hills and mountains of northern China, 
so far as I traversed them, are denuded of 
trees, except about temples and monasteries. 
All shrubs and weeds—the very grass-roots 
—are grubbed up for fuel, and hence the rains 
and snows drain off rapidly. Not infrequent- 
ly the artificial banks made necessary by the 
silting up of river-beds above the level of the 
great plains, break under the pressure of 
greatly swollen waters due to sudden melting 
of snow or long-continued rains, or these 
banks are eaten away by the rushing torrents. 
The result is a loss of life and property and a 
devastation of land sometimes enormous in 
extent, as was the case on the Yellow River, 
in the province of Honan, a few years ago. 

The course of that mighty river was 
changed, it will be remembered, and an at- 
tempt was made to reconfine it to its old 
bed; but the attempt failed, and as a pun- 
ishment for not preventing the inevitable, 
or not accomplishing the impossible, many 
officials, including the governor of the prov- 
ince, were degraded and banished. 

In similar calamities of water, fire, wind, 
famine, pestilence, and the like, officials often 
commit suicide rather than risk or endure the 
punishment almost certain to be inflicted upon 
them on the ground that they were more or 
less responsible for what they could not pos- 
sibly help or even foresee. Hence, also, the 
many cases of suicide by Chinese officers of 
all ranks, including a well-known admiral, 
after defeats and capture in the late war with 
Japan. The degrading of Li Hung Chang was 
on the same basis. 
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This is hard and unjust, but as things are 
in China there is a rough sort of necessity 
in it; and one can easily see that, but for 
the tremendous grip this principle gives, the 
governing of this mighty mass of beings 
would be a different affair. 

I have left myself but little space to speak 
of other evils besides injustice arising from 
the solidarity of responsibility in China. By 
far the most insidious and baneful of - its 
evils is the suspicion it engenders and fosters. 
Every one knows that suspicion has become 
second nature to all Oriental peoples; but in 
China it has been so aggravated and inten- 
sified by this law of responsibility as to be 
almost first nature with the entire nation. 

All his lifetime the Chinese is subject to 
this bondage of distrust of all. Arthur H. 
Smith, in his wonderfully bright, accurate, 
and yet somewhat misleading book called 
«Chinese Characteristics,» quotes the Chinese 
proverb that «one man should not enter a 
temple, and two men should not look to- 
gether into a well,» adding, « And why, we in- 
quire in surprise, should not one man enter a 
temple alone? Because the priest may take 
advantage of the opportunity to make away 
with him! Two men should not gaze into a 
well, for if one of them is in debt to the other, 
or has in his possession something which the 
other wants, that other may seize the occasion 
to push his companion into the well!» 

One dark evening I was returning home 
from a call on one of our English neighbors 
in Taiyuenfu. When not far from our com- 
pound, the road crossed an open space of 
several acres in extent. As I was finding my 
way along by the rather dim light of a Chi- 
nese lantern, I nearly stumbled over the body 
of a man who had fallen by the way. My first 
impulse was to take hold of the person and 
ascertain if help was needed; but for some 
reason I did not, but hurried home to get 
aid. Mr. X. was still with us, and on hearing 
my statement:-said: 

«Yes, I know; the man is dead, and it is 
fortunate that you did not attempt to touch 
the body. Should we now try to remove it, or 
even to go to it, we should no doubt be seen, 
and at once suspicion would attach itself to 
us, and none could tell the consequences. We 
might cause a riot before morning.» 

1 Since the above was written, the attack upon Dr. 
Sheffield in June, 1895, has been reported in the news- 
papers as though it sprang from Chinese hatred vi for- 
eigners. This is most unfortunate, because it is en- 
tirely untrue that it had the slightest connection with 
the murderous attacks upon foreign men, women, and 


children which aroused somuch just indignation through- 
out the world during last spring and summer. 
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It should be said that this suspicion would 
not have been because we were foreigners, for 
a native under similar circumstances would 
likewise have run the risk of being charged 
with the murder. The good Samaritan would 
have fared hardly in China,—or most likely 
would have been suspected of doing the kind 
deed for some ultimate gain,—while the 
priest and the Levite would have been ac- 
counted, not hard-hearted, but prudent. 

While staying in Tung-chow, about twelve 
miles from Peking, I learned of a poor Chinese 
woman who was blown off a high bank into 
a stream of water and actually left to drown, 
though several men saw the woman fall and 
could have saved her from death had they 
not been afraid that some one would suspect 
them of trying to make away with her, or that 
the woman intended to commit suicide and 
would avenge her own rescue. A similar 
case was lately reported by private letters 
from China, in which a foreigner was refused 
aid because of this same fear of suspicion! 
The Rev. Dr. Sheffield, of Tung-chow College, 
was attacked by a half-crazy carpenter and 
another Chinese workman, and was nearly 
killed. Dr. Sheffield escaped death only by 
feigning it, whereupon his assailants left him 
for dead. The badly wounded man then ap- 


pealed in vain for help to twenty or more Chi- 


nese men who passed by, and had to remain on 
the ground in great suffering till men in his 
own employ arrived and carried him home. 

Even so simple a governmental act as tak- 
ing a census awakens in the minds of the peo- 
ple suspicions that some other end is in view. 
Mr. Smith cites a case, known to him, in which 
the younger of two brothers concluded that 
taking a census meant compulsory emigra- 
tion, and if that were so he must go; there- 
fore, rather than take along journey, —which, 
be it noticed, was an entirely gratuitous sup- 
position on his part,—he committed suicide, 
«thus checkmating the government »! 

The introduction of modern inventions, 
modern methods of mining, foreign fruits, in- 
vestigation in regard to tea-raising and the 
cultivation of the silkworm with a view to 
improvement and increased production, and 
a hundred other things, have been hindered 
or prevented by this suspicion, first of one 
another, and then of the government. How 

The Chinese people have quite enough to answer for 
without being held responsible for the acts of a Chi- 
nese workman subject to fits of partial insanity, who 
planned to revenge himself upon a former employer for 
a fancied wrong, and then bribed or intimidated another 
workman (who was also a relative) to join him in the 
attack. 
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terrible may be the issue of this same suspi- 
cion when directed toward the doubly sus- 
pected foreigner, let the Tientsin massacre 
and the atrocities committed but yesterday 
in the province of Szechuen bear witness. 

Paradoxical as it sounds, in a very impor- 
tant sense responsibility in China decreases 
as it increases; that is, a Chinese acknow- 
ledges and acts upon no responsibility be- 
yond or outside of what he will be held to 
by law or custom. 

For instance, I once had occasion to go ina 
Chinese cart from the main or Chinese portion 
of Tientsin to that part containing the foreign 
concession. To do so it was necessary to cross 
the Peiho River over a bridge of boats. There 
were several carts ahead of mine, some very 
heavily loaded with goods. The cart nearest 
the river was one of these loaded ones, and 
was unable to get on the bridge, the edge of 
the first boat being several inches higher than 
the approach to it. I therefore had plenty 
of opportunity to watch the proceedings. 
Had this been the first time I had traveled in 
China, or had I known nothing of the principle 
of which I have been speaking, I should have 
concluded that every one among this dozen 
or twenty cartmen was crazy or a fool; as it 
was, their seemingly foolish methods, though 
short-sighted, had a rational basis and were 
significant. 

The driver whose cart was stuck, after 
seeing that his mules could not possibly pull 
the cart up over the edge of the bridge, be- 
gan backing. After getting his load back 
four or five feet, he suddenly shouted to 
his tandem team, and laid on the whip. Both 
mules sprang forward, bringing the wheels 
of the cart against the edge of the bridge 
with a tremendous thump which lifted them 
clear off the ground, but not quite far 
enough to get upon the bridge. Again the 
man backed, this time a little farther than 
at first, and again made a rush for the bridge. 
This time the head mule failed to hold on as 
the cart bumped into the air, so back the load 
fell. Again, for the third time, the same mad 
dash was made, this time successfully. The 
next driver banged up over the edge of the 
bridge in the same way, and every cartman, 
my own included, did the same. Some made 
the ascent with one bump, while others had 
to try more than once. I expected to see one 
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or more of the carts break somewhere, for 
the force with which the wheels, especially of 
the heavily loaded carts, struck the bridge 
was very great; and one cart, before we ar- 
rived, had had its axle snapped off by the 
concussion, and lay at the side of the road, 
a silent witness to the danger of the method. 

If it is asked, why in the name of common 
sense somebody did not lay a plank to help 
the carts up, I answer, because no one was 
responsible for the difficulty. The conve- 
nience of the traveling public was a matter 
of too trifling importance to be provided for. 

You would naturally think that cartmen 
belonging to the same firm, or drawing goods 
for the same business house, would at least 
unite and help one another; but not so, except 
in rare cases. I noticed that one man ahead of 
me who happened to have a stick of wood on 
his cart did finally use it to help himself up; 
but I noticed also that he was careful to get 
it again as soon as he was safely on the bridge. 

That this specific case represented a gen- 
eral characteristic or principle, and not an 
incidental exception, I have no doubt; for on 
crossing this same bridge several months 
after, | was bumped up on it in the very 
same fashion, the only difference being that, 
as the river was somewhat lower, the road 
and the bridge were more nearly on a level, 
and the bump was not quite so violent as be- 
fore. 

The idea or principle of mutual helpful- 
ness, or of doing things out of a general im- 
pulse or disinterested desire to perform a 
public service, is utterly foreign to all habits 
of thought born and fostered by this over- 
reaching law of responsibility, which is like 
the huge wooden collars that are fastened 
about the necks of certain criminals in China, 
hindering outlook, hampering activity and 
usefulness, and making the wearer indifferent 
to all else save the bearing of his own intol- 
erable burden, or the escape from it. Yet, 
on the other hand, let us not forget that 
our own more just view of personal re- 
sponsibility likewise not infrequently issues 
in no responsibility. Trains are wrecked, 
buildings burn or fall, and those really guilty 
of the resulting frightful loss of life and 
property are never brought to justice, be- 
cause no one is held responsible for the 
initial mistake, negligence, or fraud. 


C. M. Cady. 
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TOM GROGAN. 


BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 


Author of «Colonel Carter of Cartersville,» «A Gentleman Vagabond,» etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY CHARLES 8S. REINHART. 


IV. 
A WALKING DELEGATE LEARNS A NEW STEP. 


mIcGAW’S failure to undermine 
a3 Tom Grogan’s business with 
Babcock, and his complete dis- 
comfiture over Crane’s coal 
contract at the fort, only in- 
tensified his hatred. 

Finding that he could make no headway 
against her alone, he called upon the Union 
to assist him, claiming that she was employ- 
ing non-union labor, and had thus been able 
to cut down the discharging rates to starva- 
tion prices. 

A meeting was accordingly called by the 
executive committee of the Knights, and a 
resolution passed condemning certain persons 
in the village of Rockville as traitors to the 
cause of the workingman. Only one copy of 
this edict was issued and mailed. This found 
its way into Tom Grogan’s letter-box. Five 
minutes after she had broken the seal her 
men discovered the document pasted upside 
down on her stable door. 

McGaw heard of her action that night, 
and started another line of attack. It was 
managed so skilfully that what before had 
been only a general dissatisfaction on the 
part of the members of the Union and their 
sympathizers over Tom’s business methods, 
now developed into a determination to crush 
her completely. They discussed several plans 
by which she could be compelled either to 
restore rates for unloading, or be forced 
out of the business altogether. As a re- 
sult of these deliberations a committee called 
upon the priest, Father McCluskey, and in- 
formed him that it was a delicate position 
for the Union to be placed in, but that she 
had hidden her husband away so they could 





* not get at him, and were obliged to fight 


the woman herself. She was making trouble, 

_ they urged, with her low wages and her un- 

loads rates. «Perhaps his Riverence c’u’d 
straighten her out.» 

Father McCluskey’s interview with Tom 
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took place in the priest’s room one morning 
after early mass. It had gone abroad, some- 
how, that his Reverence intended to discipline 
the «high-flier,» and a considerable number 
of the « tenement-house gang,» as Tom called 
them, had loitered behind to watch the effect 
of the good father’s remonstrances. 

What Tom told the priest no one ever knew: 
such conferences are part of the régime 
of the church, and go no further. It was no- 
ticed, however, as she came down the aisle, 
that her eyes were red, as if from weeping, 
and that she never raised them from the floor 
as she passed between her enemies on her way 
to the church door. Once outside, she put her 
arm around Jennie, who was waiting, and the 
two strolled slowly across the lots to her 
house. 

When the priest came out, his own eyes 
tinged with moisture, he called Dennis Quigg, 
McGaw’s right-hand man, and in a voice loud 
enough to be heard by those nearest him 
expressed his indignation that any dissen- 
sion should have arisen among his people 
over such a question, and said that he would 
hear no more of this unchristian and un- 
manly interference with a woman whose 
only support came from the labor of her 
hands. 

These efforts having failed, McGaw and his 
friends finally decided to try to disable her 
working force by some more definite stroke. 
It was therefore ordered that a committee be 
appointed to waylay her men going to work, 
and inform them of their duty to their fellow- 
laborers. 

Accordingly, this same Quigg,—smooth- 
shaven, smirking, and hollow-eyed, with @ 
diamond pin, half a yard of watch-chain, and 
a fancy shirt,—ex-village clerk, ex-deputy 
sheriff, and at present walking delegate of 
the Union,—was appointed a committee of 
one for that duty. 

Quigg began by begging a ride in one of 
Tom’s return carts, and taking this opp0r- 
tunity to lay before the driver the enormity 
of working for Grogan for thirty dollars 4 
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ORAWN By C. &. REINHART. 





“HE HAD SEEN HIM WALKING HOME WITH JENNIE FROM CHURCH.» 


month and board, when there were a number 
of his brethren out of work and starving who 
would not work for less than two dollars a day 
if it were offered them. It was plainly the 
driver’s duty, Quigg urged, to give up his job 
until Tom Grogan could be compelled to hire 
him back at advanced wages. During this 
enforced idleness the Union would pay the 
driver fifty cents a day. Here Quigg pounded 
his chest, clenched his fists, and said solemnly, 
«If capital once downs the lab’rin’ man, we 
Will all be slaves.» 


The driver was Carl Nilsson, a Swede, a 
big, blond, blue-eyed, light-haired young fel- 
low of twenty-two, a sailor from boyhood, 
who three years before, on a public highway, 
had been picked up penniless and hungry by 
Tom Grogan, after the keeper of a sailors’ 
boarding-house had robbed him of his year’s 
savings. The change from cracking ice with 
a marlinespike from a ship’s deck to curry- 
ing and feeding something alive and warm 
and comfortable was so delightful to the 
Swede that he had given up the sea forever. 
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Besides all this, he was loyal and true to the 
woman who had befriended him, and who had 
so far appreciated his devotion to her in- 
terests as to promote him from hostler and 
driver to foreman of the stables. Moreover, 
he too had fallen under the spell of her in- 
fluence. She reminded him, somehow, of one 
of the old Norse queens he had heard about 
in his childhood. 

Nilsson knew Quigg by sight, for he had 
seen him walking home with Jennie from 
church. His knowledge of English was 
slight, but it was enough to enable him to 
comprehend Quigg’s purpose as he talked be- 
side him on the cart. After some questions 
about how long the enforced idleness would 
continue, he asked suddenly: 

« Who da horse clean when I go ’way ?» 

« D—n her! let her clean it herself,» Quigg 
answered angrily. 

This settled the question for Nilsson, and 
it very nearly settled the delegate. Jumping 
from the cart, Carl picked up the shovel and 
sprang toward Quigg, who dodged out of 
his way, and then took to his heels. 

When Nilsson, still white with anger, 
reached the dock, he related the incident to 
Cully, who, on his return home, retailed it to 
Jennie with such variety of gesture and in- 
tonation that that young lady blushed scarlet, 
but whether from sympathy for Quigg or 
admiration for Nilsson, Cully was unable to 
decide. 


WHILE this state of affairs continued 
around Tom’s house, a much more active and 
far less peaceable condition existed at Mc- 
Gaw’s. Quigg’s failure to coax away one of 
Tom’s men, while it apparently ended any 
interference by the Union, did not by any 
means terminate the fight. The Union con- 
tinued to listen to McGaw’s protests, but 
replied that if Grogan’s men would not be 
coaxed away it could at present take no fur- 
ther action. His trouble with Tom was an in- 
dividual matter, it said, and if he wanted the 
Union’s help, money, of course, must be ex- 
pended. A little patience on McGaw’s part 
was advised. The season’s work was over, and 
nothing of importance could occur until the 
opening of the spring business. If Tom’s men 
struck now, she would be glad to get rid of 
them. It was, therefore, better to wait until 
she could not do without them, and then they 
might be forced out in a body. In the in- 
terim McGaw should direct his efforts to 
harassing his enemy. Perhaps a word with 
Slattery, the blacksmith, might induce that 
worthy brother Knight to refuse to do her 
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shoeing some morning when she was stalled 
for want of a horse; or a nail might slip in 
a tender hoof. No one could tell what might 
happen in the coming months. At the moment 
the funds of the Union were too low for 
aggressive measures. It was therefore sug- 
gested that McGaw make a contribution of 
two hundred dollars to the bank account. All 
this was duly inscribed in the books of the 
committee,—that is, the last part of it,— 
and upon McGaw’s promising to do what he 
could toward improving the funds, it was 
subsequently resolved that before resort- 
ing to harsher measures the Union should 
do all in its power toward winning over 
the enemy. Brother Knight Dennis Quigg 
was thereupon deputed to call upon Mrs, 
Grogan forthwith and invite her into the 
Union. 

On brother Knight Dennis Quigg’s declin- 
ing for private reasons the honorable mission 
intrusted to him by the honorable board (Mr. 
Quigg’s exact words of refusal, whispered in 
the chairman’s ear, were, «I’m a-jollyin’ one 
of her kittens; send somebody else after the 
old cat»), another walking delegate, one 
brother Knight Crimmins by name, was se- 
lected to carry out the gracious action of 
the committee. 

Crimmins had begun life as a plumber’s 
helper, had been iceman, night-watchman, 
heeler, and full-fledged plumber; and having 
been out of work himself for months, was ad- 
mirably qualified to speak of the advantages 
of idleness to any other candidate for like 
honors. 

He was a small man with a big nose, griz- 
zled chin-whiskers, and rum-and-watery eyes, 
and wore constantly a pair of patched blue 
overalls as a badge of his laborship. 

Immediately upon his appointment, Crim- 
mins went to McGaw’s house to talk over the 
line of attack. The conference was held in 
the sitting-room and behind closed doors— 
so tightly closed that young Billy McGaw, 
with one eye in mourning from the effect 
of a recent street fight, was unable, even by 
the aid of the well eye and the keyhole, to 
get the slightest inkling of what was going 
on inside. 

When the door was finally opened and 
McGaw and Crimmins came out, they brought 
with them an aroma the pungency of which 
was explained by two empty glasses and 4 
black bottle decorating one end of the only 
table in the room. 

AsCrimmins stepped down from the broken 
stoop, with its rusty rain-spout and rotting 
floor-planks, Billy overheard this parting re 
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mark from his father: «Thry the ile fust, 
Crimmy, an’ see what she ’ll do; thin give her 
the vinegar; an’ thin,» with an oath, « ef thet 
don’t fetch ’er, come back here an’ we ’II give 
’er the red pepper.» 

Brother Knight Crimmins waved his hand to 
thespeaker. «Just l’ave’er to me, Dan,»he said, 
and started for Tom’s house. He felt sure of 
bringing back her application within an hour. 
Missions like this always pleased Crimmins. 
Nothing delighted him so much as to work a 
poor woman up into an agony of fright with 
threats of the Union. Wives and daugh- 
ters had often followed him out into the 
street, begging him to let the men alone 
for another week until they could pay the 
rent. Sometimes, when he relented, the 
more grateful would bless him for his mag- 
nanimity. This increased his self-respect. 

Tom met him at the door. She had been 
sitting up with a neighbor’s child ill with the 
croup, — Dick Todd’s, foreman at the brewery, 
—and had just come home. She had never 
seen Crimmins before, and thought he had 
come to mend the roof. His first words, 
however, betrayed him: 

«The Knights sint me up to have a word 
wid ye.» 

Tom made a movement as if to shut the 
door in his face; then she paused for an in- 
stant, and said curtly, «Come inside.» 

Crimmins crushed his slouch-hat in his 
hand, and slunk into a chair by the window. 
Tom remained standing. 

«1 see ye like flowers, Mrs. Grogan,» he 
began, in his gentlest voice. «Thim gera- 
niums is the foinest I iver see»—peering 
under the leaves of the plants. «Guess it ’s 
‘cause ye water ’em so much.» 

Tom made no reply. 

Crimmins fidgeted on his chair a little, and 
tried another tack. «I s’pose ye ain’t doin’ 
much just now, weather ’s so bad. The road ’s 
awful goin’ down to the fort.» 

Tom never took her eyes from his face, 
and never moved a muscle of her body. Her 
hands were in the side pockets of her ulster, 


_ her face aglow with her brisk walk from the 


tenements. She was slowly revolving in her 
mind, as she stood before him, whether any 
information she could get out of him would 
be worth the waiting for. 

Crimmins relapsed into silence, and began 
patting the floor with his foot. The prolonged 
stillness was becoming uncomfortable. 

«I was tellin’ ye about the meetin’ we had 
to the Union last night. We was goin’ over 
the list of mimbers, an’ we did n’t find yer 
tame. The boord thought maybe ye’d like to 


come in wid us. The dues is only two dollars 
a month. We’re a-regulatin’ the prices fer 
nixt year, stevedorin’ an’ haulin’, an’ the 
rates ll be sint out nixt week» The stopper 
was now out of the oil-bottle. 

«How many members have ye got?» she 
asked quietly. 

« Hundred an’ seventy-three in our branch 
of the Knights.» 

« All pay two dollars a month?» 

«That ’s about the size of it,» said Crim- 
mins. 

« What do we git when we jine?» 

« Well, we all pull tergither—that ’s one 
thing. One man’s strike ’s every man’s strike. 
The capitalists been tryin’ to down us, an’ the 
laborin’-man ’s got to stand tergither. Did 
ye hear about the Fertilizer Company’s layin’ 
off two of our men las’ Friday just fer bein’ 
off a day or so without l’ave, and their gittin’ 
a coople of scabs from Hoboken to—» 

«What else do we git?» said Tom, in a 
quick, imperious tone, ignoring the digres- 
sion. She had moved a step closer. 

Crimmins looked up into her face furtively. 
Until this moment he had been addressing 
his remarks to the brass ornament on the ex- 
treme top of the cast-iron stove. The expres- 
sion of Tom’s face did not reassure him; in 
fact, the steady gaze of her clear blue eye 
was as uncomfortable as the focused light 
of a sun lens. 

« Well—we help each other,» he blurted 
out. 

«Do you do any helpin’?» 

«Yis; I ’m the walkin’ delegate of our 
branch »—stiffening a little. 

«Oh, ye ’re the walkin’ delegate! You 
don’t pay no two dollars, then, do ye?» 

«No. There ’s got to be somebody a-goin’ 
round all the time, an’ Dinnis Quigg and me’s 
confidential agents of the branch, an’ what we 
says goes »—slapping his overalls decisively 
with his fist. The stopper was being loosened 
on the vinegar. 

Tom’s fingers closed tightly. Her collar 
began to feel small. « An’ I s’pose if ye said 
I should pay me men double wages, and put 
up the price o’ haulin’ so high that me cus- 
tomers could n’t pay it, so some of yer dirty 
loafers could cut in an’ git it, 1’d have to do 
it, whether I wanted to or not; or maybe ye 
think I’d oughter chuck some o’ me own boys 
into the road because they don’t belong to yer 
branch, as ye call it, and git a lot o’ dead 
beats to work in their places who don’t know 
a horse from a coal-bucket. An’ ye ’ll help 
me, will ye? Come out here on the front 
porch, Mr. Crimmins » —opening the door with 
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a jerk. «Do ye see that stable over there? 
Well, it covers seven horses; an’ the shed has 
six carts, with all the harness. Back of it— 
perhaps if ye stand on yer toes even a little 
feller like you can see the top of another shed. 
That one has me derricks an’ tools.» 

Crimmins tried to interrupt long enough 
to free the red pepper, but her words poured 
out in a torrent. 

« Now ye kin go back an’ tell Dan McGaw 
an’ the balance of yer two-dollar loafers that 
there ain’t a dollar owin’ on any horse in my 
stable, an’ that I ’ve earned everything I ’ve 
got without a man round to help ’cept those 
I pays wages to. An’ ye kin tell ’em, too, that 
I’ll hire who I please, an’ pay ’em what they 
oughter git; an’ I ’ll do me own haulin’ an’ 
unloadin’ fer nothin’ if it suits me. When 
ye said ye were a walkin’ delegate ye spoke 
God’s truth. Ye ’d be a ridin’ delegate if ye 
could; but there ’s one thing ye ’ll niver be, 
an’ that ’s a workin’ delegate, as long as ye 
kin find fools to pay ye wages fer bummin’ 
round day ’n’ night. If I had me way, ye 
would walk, but it would be on yer uppers, 
wid yer bare feet to the road.» 

Again Crimmins attempted to speak, but 
she raised her arm threateningly: « Now, if 
it’s walkin’ ye are, ye kin begin right away. 
Let me see ye earn yer wages down that 
garden an’ into the road. Come, lively now, 
before I disgrace meself a-layin’ hands on the 
likes of ye!» 
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vindictive, a word from Patsy humbled and 
softened him. 

And Patsy loved Cully. His big, broad 
chest, stout, straight legs, strong arms and 
hands, were his admiration and constant 
pride. Cully was his champion and his ideal; 
his recklessness and audacity were only evi- 
dences of so much brains and energy. 

This love between the lads grew stronger 
after Tom, with that shrinking, feminine 
dependence latent in the heart of every true 
woman, no matter how independent and mas- 
culine she may appear, had sent to Dublin for 
her old father, that she might have «a man 
about the house.» Then a new blessing came, 
not only into the lives of both the lads, but 
into the whole household as well. Mullins, 
in his later years, had been a dependent 
about Trinity College, and constant associa- 
tion with books and students had given hima 
taste for knowledge denied his daughter,— 
Tom had left home whena girl, -—and acertain 
fondness for imparting it to others. In the 
long winter nights during the slack season, 
after the stalls were bedded, and the horses 
were fed and watered and locked up for the 
night, the old man would draw up his chair to 
the big kerosene lamp on the table, and tell 
the boys stories—they listening with wide- 
open eyes, Cully interrupting the narrative 
every now and then by such asides as « No 
flies on them fellers, wuz ther’, Patsy? They 
wuz daisies, they wuz. Goon, pop; it ’s bet- 


‘ ter ’n a circus»; while Patsy would cheer 


V. 
A WORD FROM THE TENEMENTS. 


ANOTHER straw which showed the direc- 
tion of the wind of public sentiment was the 
arrival, one morning, of Patsy, limping on his 
crutch, the little fellow’s eyes full of tears. 
He had been out with his goat when some 
children from the tenements surrounded his 
cart, pitched it into the ditch, and followed 
him half-way home, calling out,« Scab! scab! » 
at the top of their voices. 

Cully heard his cries, and ran through the 
yard to meet him, his anger rising at every 
step. To lay hands on Patsy was, to Cully, 
the unpardonable sin. Ever since the day, 
five years before, when Tom had taken him 
into her employ, a homeless waif of the 
streets,—his father had been drowned from 
a canal-boat she was unloading,—and had 
set him down beside Patsy’s crib to watch 
while she was at her work, Jennie being at 
school, Cully had loved the little cripple 
with the devotion of a dog to its master. 
Lawless, rough, often cruel, and sometimes 


aloud at the downfall of the vanquished, with 
their «three thousand lance-bearers put to 
death by the sword,» waving his crutch over 
his head in his enthusiasm. 

Jennie would come in too, and sit by her 
mother; and after Nilsson’s encounter with 
Quigg—an incident which greatly advanced 
him in Tom’s estimation—Cully would be sent 
to bring him in from his room over the stable 
and give him a chair with the others, that he 
might learn the language easier. At these 
times it was delightful to watch the expres- 
sion of pride and happiness that would come 
over Tom’s face as she listened to her father’s 
talk. 

« But ye have a great head, gran’pop,» she 
would say. «Cully, ye blatherin’ idiot, why 
don’t ye brace up an’ git some knowledge in 
yer head? Sure, gran’pop, Father McCluskey 
ain’t in it wid ye a minute. Ye could down 
the whole gang of ’em.» And the old man 
would smile faintly and say he had heard the 
young gentlemen at the college recite the 
stories so many times he could never forget 
them. 
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In this way the boys grew closer together, 
Patsy cramming himself from books during 
the day in order to tell Cully at night all 
about the Forty Thieves boiled in oil, or Ali 
Baba and his donkey, or poor man Friday, to 
whom Robinson Crusoe was so kind; and Cully 
relating in return how Jimmie Finn smashed 
Pat Gilsey’s face because he threw stones at 
his sister, ending with a full account of a dog- 
fight which a «snoozer of a cop» stopped with 
his club. 

So when Patsy came limping up the garden 
path this morning, rubbing his eyes, his voice 
choking, and the tears streaming, and, bury- 
ing his little face in Cully’s jacket, poured out 
his tale of insult and suffering, that valiant 
defender of the right pulled his cap tight over 
his eyes and began a still-hunt through the 
tenements. There, as he afterward expressed 
it, he «mopped up the floor» with one after 
another of the ringleaders, beginning with 
young Billy McGaw, Dan’s eldest son and 
Cully’s senior. Then only was Mr. Finnegan’s 
righteous wrath appeased. 

Tom was dumfounded at the attack on 
Patsy. This was a blow upon which she had 
not counted. To strike her Patsy, her crip- 
ple, her baby! The cowardice of it all, too, 
incensed her. She knew instantly that her 
affairs must have been common talk about 
the tenements to produce any such effect 
upon the children. She felt sure that their 
fathers and mothers had set them up to it. 

In emergencies like this it was never to 
the old father that she turned. He was too 
feeble, too much a thing of the past. While 
to a certain extent he influenced her life, 
standing always for the right and always for 
the kindest thing she could do, yet when it 
came to times of action and danger she felt 
the need of a younger and more vigorous 
mind. It was on Jennie, then,—really more 
her companion than her daughter, —that she 
depended for counsel and sympathy. 

Tom did not underestimate the gravity of 
the situation. Up to that point in her career 
she had fought only the cold, the heat, the 
many weary hours of labor far into the night, 
and now and then some man like McGaw. But 
this stab from out the dark was a danger to 
Which she was unused. She saw in this last 
move of McGaw’s, backed up by the Union, 
not only a determination to ruin her, but a 
plan to divide her business among a set of 
men who hated her as much on account of 
her success as for anything else. A few more 
horses and carts and another barn or two, and 
she herself would become a hated capitalist. 
That she had stood out in the wet and cold 


herself, hours at a time, like any man among 
them; that she had, in her husband’s early 
days, helped him feed and bed their one horse, 
often currying him herself; that with all this 
she had cooked and washed for four people; and 
that even when little Patsy came, and there 
were three horses to care for instead of one, 
she had still worked on, bringing the child to 
the stable to take the better care of him,— 
none of all these privations and economies, 
she knew, would count with the Union. 

As she weighed the forces arrayed against 
her, and their power to injure, she remem- 
bered the time when poor Martin, almost a 
stranger, was brought home from the gas- 
house with his head laid open, because he had 
taken the place of a Union man discharged for 
drunkenness, and how he had lingered for 
weeks until he died. The Martin family, hon- 
est, hard-working people, had come down 
from Haverstraw two years before—the man 
and wife and their three children—and moved 
into the new tenement with all their nice fur- 
niture and new carpets. Tom had helped them 
unload these things from the brick-sloop that 
brought them. Months after, the widow, 
with her children about her, had been put 
aboard another sloop that was going back to 
her old home. Tom remembered, as if it were 
yesterday, the heap of furniture and little pile 
of kitchen things sold under the red flag out- 
side the store near the post-office. 

She remembered, too, the suffering and 
misery of her neighbors during the long 
strike at the brewery two years before, and 
the moving in and out from house to tenement 
and tenement to shanty, with never a day’s 
work afterward for any man who left his job. 
She went over the whole field slowly, recalling 
the sufferings of that body of men who, three 
years before, had been driven out of work by 
the majority vote of the Carpenters’ Union, 
and who dared not go back and face the 
terrible excommunication, the social boy- 
cott, with all its insults and cruelties. She 
shuddered as she thought again of her sus- 
picions years ago when the bucket had fallen 
that crushed in her husband’s chest, and sent 
him to bed for months, only to leave it a 
wrecked man. The rope had been burned by 
acid, Dr. Mason said. Some grudge of the 
Union, she had always felt, was paid off 
then. 

She knew what the present fight meant, 
now that it was started, and she knew in what 
it might end. But her courage never wavered. 
She ran over in her mind the names of the 
several men who were fighting her-— McGaw, 
for whom she had a contempt; Dempsey and 
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Jimmie Brown, of the executive committee, 
both liquor-dealers; Paterson, foreman of the 
gas-house; and the rest—all dangerous ene- 
mies, she knew. 

That night she sent for Nilsson to come to 
the house; heard from him, word for word, 
of Quigg’s effort to corrupt him; questioned 
Patsy closely, getting the names of the chil- 
dren who had abused him; then calling Jennie 
into her bedroom, she locked the door be- 
hind them. 

When they reéntered the sitting-room, an 
hour later, Jennie’s lips were quivering. Tom’s 
mouth was firmly set. Her eyes shone. Her 
mind was made up. She would fight it out to 
the bitter end. 

VI. 


THE BIG GRAY GOES HUNGRY. 


THAT invincible spirit which dwelt in 
Tom’s breast—that spirit which had dared 
Lathers, outwitted Duffy, cowed Crimmins, 
and braved the Union, strange to say, did 
not dominate her own household. One mem- 
ber defied her. This was no other than that 
stalwart child of the rocks, that despoiler 
of new-washed clothes, old harness, wagon- 
grease, time-books, and spring flowers, that 
Arab of the open lot, Stumpy the goat. 

This tyranny of the goat had lasted since 
the eventful morning when, only a kid of ten- 
der days, he had come into the stable yard 
and wobbled about on his uncertain legs, 
nestling down near where Patsy lay. For the 
last five years he had dominated the place: 
first because his fuzzy white back and soft, 
silky legs had been so precious to the little 
cripple, and later because of his inexhaust- 
ible energy, his aggressiveness, and his mar- 
velous activity. Brave spirits have fainted at 
the sight of spiders, others have turned pale 
at lizards, and some have shivered when cats 
crossed their paths. The only thing Tom 
feared on any number of legs, from centi- 
pedes to men, was Stumpy. 

« Git out, ye imp of Satan!» she would say, 
raising her hand when he wandered too near; 
«I'll smash ye!» The next instant she would 
be dodging behind the cart out of the way 
of Stumpy’s lowered horns, with a scream as 
natural and as uncontrollable as that of a 
school-girl over a mouse. Often when he 
stood in the path cleared of snow from house 
to stable door, with head down, prepared to 
dispute every inch of the way with her, she 
would tramp yards around him, up to her 
knees, rather than face his obstinate front. 

The basest of ingratitude actuated the 
goat. When the accident occurred that 


gained him his sobriquet and lost him his 
tail,—the teeth of a full-grown bull-dog did 
the fatal work,—it was Tom’s quickness of 
hand alone that saved the remainder of his 
kidship from disappearing as his tail had done, 
Indeed, she not only choked the dog until he 
loosened his hold from want of breath, but 
she threw him over the stable-yard fence as 
an additional mark of her displeasure. 

Yet, in spite of her fear of him, Tom never 
dispossessed Stumpy. That her Patsy loved 
him insured him his place for life, for Patsy 
was the very kernel of Tom’s heart. In ad- 
dition to the sufferings that touched her heart 
so keenly, the little cripple marked for her, 
somehow, the line in her life which divided 
the old days, when she and her «own Tom» 
had lived on a farm near the great river, and 
she had milked and he had plowed, while Jen- 
nie, in short petticoats, played about in the 
grass, from the new days after they had all 
moved down to Rockville with their savings. 
The real struggle of life had begun the 
winter when Patsy came. 

So Stumpy, beloved of Patsy, roamed 
through yard, kitchen, and stable, stalking 
over bleaching sheets, burglarizing the gar- 
den gate, and grazing wherever it seemed to 
him good. 

The goat inspired no fear in anybody else. 
Jennie would chase him out of her way a 
dozen times a day, and Cully would play bull- 
fight with him, and Carl and the other men 
would accord him his proper place, spanking 
him with the flat of a shovel whenever he in- 
terfered with their daily duties, or shying a 
corn-cob after him when his alertness car- 
ried him out of their reach. 

This afternoon Jennie had missed her blue- 
checked apron. It had been drying on the 
line outside the kitchen door five minutes 
before. There was no one at home but her- 
self, and she had seen nobody pass the door. 
Perhaps the apron had blown over into the 
stable yard. If it had, Carl would be sure to 
have seen it. She knew Carl had come home; 
she had been watching for him through the 
window. Here she ran in for her shawl. 

Carl was rubbing down the big gray. He 
had been hauling ice all the morning for the 
brewery. The gray was under the cart-shed, 
a flood of winter sunlight silvering his shaggy 
mane and restless ears. Carl was scraping 
his sides with the currycomb, and the big 
gray, accustomed to Cully’s gentler touch, 
was resenting the familiarity by biting at the 
tippet wound about the neck of the Swede. 

Suddenly Carl r:ised his head—he had 
caught a glimpse of a flying apron whipping 
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round the barn door. He knew the pattern. 
It always gave him a lump in his throat when 
he saw it, accompanied by some little creep- 
ings down his back. It does not affect every- 
body that way, but it did Carl. Then he laid 
down the currycomb. The next instant there 
came a sound as of a barrel-head knocked in 
by a mixing-shovel, and Stumpy flew through 
the door, followed by Carl on the run. The 
familiar bit of calico was Jennie’s lost apron. 
One half was inside the goat, the other half 
was held in Carl’s hand. 

Carl hesitated for a moment, looked cau- 
tiously about the yard, and walked slowly 
toward the house, his eyes on the fragments. 
(It was only at night, when pop taught the 
boys, and Tom sent for him, that he ever 
went to the house.) At this instant Jennie 
came running out, the shawl about her head. 

«Oh, Carl, did you find my apron? It blew 
away, and I thought it might have gone into 
the yard.» 

« Yas, mees; an’ da goat see it too—luke! » 
anger and sorrow struggling for the mastery 
in his face. 

«Well, I never! Carl, it was a bran’-new 
one. Now just see, all the strings torn off and 
the top gone! I’m just going to give Stumpy 
a good beating.» 

Carl suggested that he run after the goat 
and bring him back; but Jennie thought he 
was down the road by this time, and Carl had 
been working all the morning, and must be 
tired. Besides, she must get some wood. 

Carl instantly forgot the goat. He had 
forgotten everything, indeed, except the trim 
little body who stood before him looking into 
his eyes. He glowed all over with inward 


warmth and delight. Nobody had ever cared ° 


before whether he was tired. When he was 
a little fellow at home at Memlé his mother 
would sometimes worry about his lifting the 
big baskets of fish all day, but he could not 
remember that anybody else had ever given it 
a thought. All this flashed through his mind 
as he returned Jennie’s look. 

«No, no! I not tire—I brang da wood.» 
And then Jennie said she never meant it, and 
Carl knew she did n’t, of course; and then 
she said she had never thought of such a 
thing, and he agreed to that; and they talked 
80 long over it, standing out in the radiance 
of the noonday sun, the color coming and 
going in both their faces, —Carl playing aim- 
lessly with his tippet tassel, and Jennie plait- 
ing and pinching up the ruined apron, —that 
the fire in the kitchen stove went out, and 
the big gray got hungry and craned his long 
neck around the shed and whinnied for Carl, 


and even Stumpy the goat forgot his hair- 
breadth escape of the morning, and returned 
near enough to the scene of the robbery to 
look down from the hill above the yard. 
There is no telling how long the big gray 
would have gone hungry if Cully had not 
come home to dinner, bringing another horse 
with Patsy perched on his back. The brewery 
was only a short distance, and Tom always 
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CARL NILSSON. 


gave her men a hot meal at the house when- 
ever it was possible. Had any other horse 
been neglected, Cully would not have cared; 
but the big gray, which he had driven ever 
since the day Tom brought him home, —« Old 
Blowhard,» as he would often call him (the 
gray was a bit wheezy),—the big gray with- 
out his dinner! 

«Hully gee! Look at de bloke a-jollyin’ 
Jinnie,an’ de Blowhard a-starvin’. Say, Patsy,» 
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—lifting him down,—<« hold de line till I git 
de big gray a bite. Git on ter Carl, will ye! 
I ’m a-goin’—ter—tell—de—boss »—with a 
deliberate air, weighing each word — «jes soon 
as she gits back. Ef I don’t I’m a chump!» 

At sight of the boys, Jennie darted into 
the house, and Carl started for the stable, 
his head in the clouds, his feet on air. 

«No; I feed da horse, Cully,» —jerking at 
his halter to get him away from Cully. 

« A lot ye will! Ill feed him meself. He’s 
been home an hour now, an’ he ain’t half 
rubbed down.» 

Carl made a grab for Cully, who dodged, 
and ran under the cart. Then a stone whizzed 
past Carl’s ear. 

« Here, stop that!» said Tom, entering the 
gate. She had been in the city all the morn- 
ing—« to look after her poor Tom,» pop said. 
«Don’t ye throw any stones round here, or 
I ’ll land on top of ye.» 

« Well, why don’t he feed de gray, den? 
He started afore me, and dey wants de gray 
down ter de brewery, and he up ter de house 
a-buzzin’ Jinnie.» 

«I go brang Mees Jan’s apron; da goat eat 
it oop.» 

«T’’ell ye did! What ye givin’ us? Did n’t 
I see ye a-chinnin’ ’er whin I come over de 
hill—she a-leanin’ up ag’in’ de fence, an’ ye 
a-talkin’ ter ’er, an’ ole Blowhard cryin’ like 
his heart was broke ? » 

«Kat up what apron?» said Tom, thor- 
oughly mystified over the situation. 

«Stumpy eat da apron—I brang back da 
half ta Mees Jan.» 

« An’ it took ye all the mornin’ to give it to 
her?» said Tom, thoughtfully, looking Carl 
straight in the eye, a new vista opening be- 
fore her. 

That night, when the circle gathered about 
the lamp to hear pop read, Carl was missing. 
Tom had not sent for him. 


VIL. 
THE CONTENTS OF CULLY’S MAIL. 


WHEN Walking Delegate Crimmins had 
recovered from his amazement, after his 
humiliating defeat at Tom’s hands, he stood 
irresolute for a moment outside of her gar- 
den gate, indulged at some length in a form 
of profanity peculiar to his class, and then 
walked direct to McGaw’s house. 

That worthy Knight met him at the door. 
He had been waiting for him. 

Young Billy McGaw also saw Crimmins 
enter the gate, and promptly hid himself 
under the broken-down steps. He could then, 
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perhaps, overhear what was going on when 
the two went out again. Young Billy’s inor- 
dinate curiosity was quite natural. He not 
only hated Cully, and therefore the whole 
Grogan household, for the pounding he had 
received at his hands, but he was also anx- 
ious to get even in some way. He had heard 
enough of the current talk about the ten- 
ements and open lots to know that some- 
thing of a revengeful and retaliatory nature 
against the Grogans was in the air; but as 
nobody who knew the exact details had con- 
fided them to him, he had determined upon 
an investigation of his own. 

After McGaw had locked both doors, shut- 
ting out his wife and little Jack, their young- 
est, he took a bottle from the shelf, poured 
out two half-tumblers, and squaring himself 
in his chair, said: 

« Did ye see her, Crimmy ?» 

«I did,» replied Crimmins, swallowing the 
whisky at a gulp. 

« An’ she ’Il come in wid us, will she?» 

«She will, will she? She ’1l come in nothin’. 
I jollied her about her flowers, and thought | 
had her dead ter rights, when she up an’ 
asked me what we was a-goin’ to do for her 
if she jined, an’ afore I could tell her she 
opens the front door and gives me the dead 
cold.» 

«Fired ye?» exclaimed McGaw, incredu- 
lously. 

«I’m givin’ it to ye straight, Dan; an’ she 
pulled a gun on to me, too,»—telling the lie 
with perfect composure. «That woman’s no 
slouch, or I don’t know’em. One thing ye kin 
bet yer bottom dollar on—all h— can’t scare 
her. We ’ve got ter try some other way.” 

It was the peculiarly fertile quality of 
Crimmins’s imagination that made him so 
valuable to some of his friends. 

But none of all this did young Billy catch. 
When the conspirators reached the door, 
neither Crimmins nor his father was in 4 
talkative mood. They lingered a moment on 
the sill, within a foot of Billy’s head as he lay 
in a cramped ‘position below, and then they 
sauntered out, his father bareheaded, to the 
stable yard. There McGaw leaned upon a cart- 
wheel, listening dejectedly to Crimmins, who 
seemed to be outlining a plan of some kind, 
which at intervals lightened the gloom of the 
situation, judging from the expression of his 
father’s face. Then McGaw turned hurriedly 
to the house, cursed his wife because he 
could not find his big fur cap, and started 
across to the village. Billy followed, keeping 
a safe distance behind. 

As for Tom, she kept on the even tenor of 
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her way. She forbade Patsy the streets, and 
never allowed him out of her sight unless 
Cully or her father was with him. She knew 
the storm was gathering, and she was watch- 
ing the clouds and waiting for the first pat- 
ter of rain. When it came she intended that 
every one of her people should be under 
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«(I’M GIVIN’ IT TO 


cover. She had sent for Carl and her two 
stablemen, and told them that if they were 
dissatisfied in any way she wanted to know 
itat once. If the wages she was paying were 
not enough, she was willing to raise them, but 
she wanted them distinctly to understand 
that as she had built up the business herself, 
she was the only one who had a right to man- 
age it, adding that she would rather clean and 
drive the horses herself than be dictated to 
by any person outside. She said that she 
saw trouble brewing, and knew that her men 
would feel it first. They must look out for 
themselves coming home late at night. At 
the brewery strike, two years before, hardly a 
day passed that some of the non-union men 
Were not beaten into insensibility. 

That night Carl came up to the porch door, 


and in his quiet, earnest way said: « We have 
tink ’bout da Union. Da men not go—not laik 
da union man. We not ’fraid »—tapping his 
hip-pocket, where, sailor-like, he always car- 
ried his knife sheathed in a leather case. 
Tom’s eyes kindled as she looked into his 
steady blue eyes. She loved pluck. She knew, 





YE STRAIGHT, DAN.) » 


too, the color of the blood running in this 
young fellow’s veins. 

Week after week passed, and though now 
and then she caught the mutterings of dis- 
tant thunder, as Cully or some of the others 
overheard a remark on the ferry-boat or 
about the post-office, no other signs were 
visible. Not a drop of rain had fallen from 
the Union’s quarter. 

Then the storm broke. 

One morning an impoftant-looking enve- 
lop lay in her letter-box. It was long and 
puffy, and was stamped in the upper corner 
with a picture of a brewery in full operation. 
One end bore an inscription addressed to the 
postmaster, stating that in case Mr. Thomas 
Grogan was not found within ten days, it 
should be returned to Schwartz & Co., Brewers. 
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The village post-office had several other 
letter-boxes, two of which contained simi- 
lar envelops, equally important-looking, one 
being addressed to McGaw. These boxes 
were faced with glass, so that the contents 
of each could be seen from the outside. 

« Hully gee, what a wad!» said Cully, when 
the postmaster passed Tom’s big letter out to 
him. One of Cully’s duties was to go for the 
mail. 

When pop broke the seal in Tom’s presence, 
—one of pop’s duties was to open what Cully 
brought,—out dropped a type-written sheet 
notifying Mr. Thomas Grogan that sealed 
proposals would be received up to March Ist 
for « unloading, hauling, and delivering to the 
bins of the Eagle Brewery» so many tons of 
coal and malt, together with such supplies, 
etc. There were also blank forms in dupli- 
cate to be duly filled up with the price and 
signature of the bidder. This contract was 
given out once a year. Twice before it had 
been awarded to Thomas Grogan. The year 
before a man from Stapleton had bid low- 
est, and had done the work. McGaw and his 
friends complained that it took the bread out 
of Rockville’s mouth; but as the bidder be- 
longed to the Union, no protest could be made. 

A short time before Cully stuffed the fat 
envelop into his outside pocket McGaw had 
called for his own mail. The close resem- 
blance between the two envelops seen in 
the letter-boxes set him to thinking. Actual 
scrutiny through the glass revealed the pic- 
ture of the brewery on each. He knew at a 
glance that Tom had been asked to bid. That 
night a special meeting of the Union was 
called at eight o’clock. Quigg, Crimmins, 
and McGaw signed the call. 

The next morning McGaw went to New 
York by the early boat. He carried a letter 
from Pete Lathers to Crane & Co., of so po- 
tent a character that the coal-dealers agreed 
to lend McGaw five hundred dollars on his 
three-months’ note, taking a chattel mort- 
gage on his teams and carts as security, the 
money to be paid as soon as the papers were 
drawn. McGaw, as an additional consider- 
ation, was to use his «pull» to get a permit 
from the village trustees for Crane & Co. to 
occupy the village dock free for discharging 
their Rockville coal. This would save Crane 
half a mile to haul, and was what really 
turned the scale in McGaw’s favor. To hus- 
tle successfully it was often necessary for 
Crane to cut some sharp corners. 

This dock, as McGaw knew perfectly well, 
had been leased to another party—the Fer- 
tilizing Company—for two years, and could 
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not possibly be placed at Crane’s disposal, 
But he said nothing of this to Crane. 

When the day of payment arrived, Demp- 
sey of the executive committee and Walk- 
ing Delegate Quigg met McGaw at the ferry 
on his return from New York. McGaw had 
Crane’s money in his pocket. That night he 
paid two hundred dollars into the Union, two 
hundred to his feed-man on an account long 
overdue, and the balance to Quigg in a poker 
game in the back room over O’Leary’s bar. 

Tom also had an interview with Mr. Crane. 
Something she said about the dock and 
the lease of the Fertilizing Company caused 
Crane to leave his private office in a hurry, 
and ask his clerk in an angry voice if McGaw 
had yet been paid the money on his chattel 
mortgage. When his cashier showed him the 
stub of the check, dated two days before, 
Crane slammed the door behind him, his teeth 
set tight, little puffs of profanity escaping 
between the openings. As he walked with 
Tom to the door, he said: 

«Send your papers up, Tom. I ’ll go bond 
any day in the year for you, and for any 
amount; but I ’ll get even with McGaw for 
that lie he told me about the dock, if it takes 
my bank-account.» 


THE first of March was approaching. The 
regular hauling contract for the brewery had 
become an important one, its business having 
nearly doubled in the last few years. It was 
specially valuable to Tom at this time, and 
she determined to make every effort to se- 
cure it. 

Pop filled up the proposal in his round, 
clear hand, and Tom signed it, «Thomas 
Grogan, Rockville, Staten Island.» Then pop 
witnessed it, and Mr. Crane, a few days later, 
duly inscribed the firm’s name under the 
clause reserved for bondsmen. After that 
Tom brought the bid home, and laid it on the 
shelf over her bed. 

Everything was now ready for the fight. 

The bids were to be opened at noon in the 
office of the brewery. 

By eleven o’clock the hangers-on and idlers 
began to lounge into the big yard paved with 
cobblestones. At half-past eleven McGaw 
got out of a buggy, accompar.ied by Quigg. 
At a quarter to twelve Tom, in her hood 
and ulster, walked rapidly through the gate, 
and, without as much as a look at the men 
gathered about the office door, pushed her 
way into the room. Then she picked up 4 
chair and, placing it against the wall, sat 
down. Sticking out of the breast pocket of her 
ulster was the big envelop containing her bid. 
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Five minutes before the hour the men be- 
gan filing in one by one, awkwardly uncover- 
ing their heads, and standing in one another’s 
way. Some, using their hats as screens, looked 
over the rims. When the bids were being 
gathered up by the clerk, Dennis Quigg handed 


\ 


Tom’s bid was the last. 

«Thomas Grogan, Rockville, 8. I., thirty- 
eight cents for coal, etc.» 

«Gentlemen,» said Mr. Schwartz, quietly, 
«Thomas Grogan gets the hauling.» 

Then he disappeared through the door. 
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DRAWN BY C. &. REINHART. 


«THAT NIGHT THE UNION. . . 


over McGaw’s. The ease with which Dan had 
raised the money on his notes had invested 
that gentleman with some of the dignity and 
attributes of a capitalist: the hired buggy and 
the obsequious Quigg indicated this. His 
new position was strengthened by the liberal 
way in which he had portioned out his pos- 
sessions to the workingman. It was further 
sustained by the hope that he might per- 
haps repeat the operation in the near future. 

At twelve o’clock, Mr. Schwartz, a round, 
bullet-headed German, entered the room, 
turned his revolving-chair, and began to cut 
the six envelops heaped up before him on his 
desk, reading the prices aloud as he opened 
them in succession, the clerk recording. The 
first four were from parties in outside vil- 
lages. Then came McGaw’s: 

«Forty-nine cents for coal, etc.» 

So far he was lowest. Quigg twisted his 
hat nervously, and McGaw’s coarse face grew 
red and white by turns. 


APPOINTED A COMMITTEE TO WAIT ON MR. SCHWARTZ.» 


That night the Union called a meeting, 
and appointed a committee to wait on Mr. 
Schwartz, to protest against his giving work 
to a non-union woman. 


VII. 
POP MULLINS’S ADVICE. 


ALMOST every man and woman in the tene- 
ment district knew Oscar Schwartz, and had 
felt the power of his obstinate hand during 
the long strike of two years before, when, 
the Union having declared war, Schwartz 
had closed the brewery for several months 
rather than submit to its dictation. The 
women, especially, remembered the priva- 
tions and suffering of that winter, and the 
three dollars a week doled out to them by 
the Central Branch; while their husbands, 
who had been earning two and three dollars 
a day, were drinking at O’Leary’s bar, playing 
cards, or listening to the encouraging talk of 
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the delegates who came from New York to 
keep up their spirits. 

They knew, too, something of the indomit- 
able pluck and endurance of Tom Grogan. 
If she was lowest on the bids, she would fight 
for the contract if it took her last dollar. 
McGaw was a fool, they said, to bid so high; 
he might have known she would cut his 
throat, and bring them all no end of trouble. 

Having nursed their resentment, and need- 
ing a common object for their wrath, the 
women broke out against Tom. Many of 
them had disliked her ever since the day, 
years ago, when she had been seen carrying 
her injured husband away at night to the 
hospital, after months of nursing at home. 

«She ’s goin’ ter put him away where no- 
body kin foind him,» they said at the time, 
«while she can go on playin’ the man an’ 
shamin’ the place. Why don’t she be growin’ 
whiskers, an’ be done wid it?» 

«It’s only bald laziness thet ’s the matter 
wid ould man Grogan,» broke out another. 
«She ought ter keep him home and put him 
ter worruk, ef he is a cripple, instid er payin’ 
his boord over to New Yorruk; an’ she w’u’d 
do it, too, only she loikes bein’ the boss.» 

The men who envied her success, and who 
were too lazy or too worthless to profit by 
her example, had been in the habit of eas- 
ing their minds by gratuitous criticisms of 
her ways and doings, generally at O’Leary’s 
low groggery, near the post-office. Some had 
been mean enough to insinuate that Crane 
& Co. were behind her, or that somebody else 
was furnishing her the money to continue 
her business; that it was not her own capital 
which paid the bills. McGaw had always 
winked his eye meaningly, with a certain 
leer, when he discussed this feature of her 
success. A leer and an innuendo were two 
weapons McGaw always used against a wo- 
man. 

A few of those living in the tenements, who 
understood Tom better, had always defended 
her. They knew how faithfully she had nursed 
her husband, and how great a sorrow his loss 
had been. They knew, too, whose hand and 
purse had been opened to them in trouble, 
when the landlord threatened them with the 
sidewalk, and the undertaker insisted on his 
money in advance; and though they rarely 
saw her, except in these cases of emergency, 
they never forgot her generosities. 

After the first year of her husband’s re- 
moval, even these friends had lost interest in 
his condition, and seldom spoke to her of his 
sequestration: the poor have enough trou- 
bles of their own. When they did ask her, 
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she always had one stereotyped reply, «Oh, 
he’s better, thank God!» Finally, as the years 
went on, the subject was dropped even by 
her nearest friends, and never referred to at 
all by those who had merely a good-morning 
acquaintance. 

When, therefore, the news of the award of 
the brewery contract to Tom had reached 
the tenements, and the possibility of another 
strike was suggested, the main doorway, 
where they all assembled, was crowded the 
next morning with women discussing the sit- 
uation, and full of fresh imprecations against 
Tom. 

«Why should she be a-comin’ in an’ a-rob- 
bin’ us of our pay?» muttered a coarse, red- 
faced virago, her hair in a frowse about her 
head, her slatternly dress open at the throat. 
«Qi “ll be one to go an’ pull her off the dock 
an’ jump on her. What ’s she a-doin’, any- 
how, puttin’ down prices? Ef her ole man 
had a leg to walk on, instid of his lyin’ a 
cripple in the hospital, he ’d be back and be 
a-runnin’ things.» 

«She ’s doin’ what she ’s a right to do,» 
broke out Mrs. Todd, indignantly. She was 
the wife of the foreman at the brewery, and 
an old friend of Tom’s. It was with Mrs. Todd’s 
child that Tom had sat up. 

«It ’s not Tom Grogan that ’s crooked, 
she continued, «an’ ye all know it. It’s that 
loafer Dennis Quigg, and that old sneak 
Crimmins. They never lifted their hands on 
a decent job in their lives, an’ don’t want to. 
When my man Jack was out of work for four 
months last winter, and there was n’t a pail 
of coal in the house, was n’t Quigg gittin’ 
his four dollars a day for shootin’ off his 
mouth every night at O’Leary’s, an’ fillin’ the 
men’s heads full of capital and rights? An’ 
Dan McGaw ’s no better. If ye ’re out for 
jumpin’ on people, Mrs. Moriarty, begin with 
Quigg an’ some of the bummers as is runnin’ 
the Union, an’ as gits paid whether the men 
works or not.» 

« Bedad, ye ’re roight,» said half a dozen 
women, the tide turning suddenly, while the 
excitement grewand spread, and other women 
came in from the several smaller tenements. 

«Is the trouble at the brewery ?» asked a 
shrunken-looking woman, opening a door on 
the corridor, a faded shawl over her head. She 
was a newcomer, and had beenin the tenement 
only a week or so—not long enough to have 
the run of the house and know her neighbors. 

« Yes; at Schwartz’s,» said Mrs. Todd, stop- 
ping opposite her door on the way to her own 
rooms. «Your man’s got a job there, ain't 
he?» 
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«He has, mum; he’s gateman—the fust job 
in six months. Ye don’t think they ’ll make 
him throw it up, do ye, mum?» 

« Yes; an’ break his head if he don’t. Thet’s 
what they did to my man three years gone, 
till he had to come in with the gang and 
pay ’em two dollars a month,» replied Mrs. 
Todd. 

«But my man’s jined, mum, a month ago; 
they would n’t let him work till he did. 
Won’t ye come in an’ set down? It’s a poor 
place we have—we ’ve been so long without 
work, an’ my girl ’s laid off with a cough. 
She ’s been a-workin’ at the box-factory. If 
the Union give notice again, I don’t know 
what Il become of us. Can’t we do some- 
thin’? Maybe Mrs. Grogan might give up 
the work if she knew how it was wid us. She 
seems like a dacent woman; she was in to look 
at me girl last week, hearin’ as how we were 
strangers an’ she very bad.» 

«Oh, ye don’t know her. Ye can save yer 
wind and shoe-leather. She ’s on ter McGaw 
red hot, that ’s the worst of it. He better 
look out; she ’Il down him yet,» said Mrs. 
Todd. 

As the two entered the stuffy, close room, 
a young girl left her seat by the window, and 
moved into the adjoining apartment. She 
had that yellow, waxy skin, hollow, burning 
eyes, and hectic flush which tell the fatal 
story so clearly. 

Outside, the women continued to gather in 

groups in the hallways and on the staircases, 
discussing the impending danger, breaking 
out into tirades against Schwartz, Grogan, 
McGaw, the Union, and every man connected 
with the threatened lockout. The brewery 
employed a larger number of men than any 
other concern in Rockville, so trouble with its 
employees meant serious trouble for half the 
village if Schwartz defied the Union and em- 
ployed a non-union woman to do the work. 
_ While the women were cursing and wring- 
ing their hands, the men were down at Lion 
Hall. The meeting had been called for nine 
O'clock. 

It was held behind closed doors. The only 
men admitted outside the immediate mem- 
bership of their branch were two walking 
delegates from Brooklyn, who had been tele- 
graphed for the night before, and who came 
down to coax or bully the weak-kneed, if the 
ultimatum sent to Schwartz was refused by 
him and a sympathetic strike was ordered by 
the Union. 

At the brewery all was quiet. Schwartz 
had read the notice left on his desk by the 
committee the night before, and had already 


begun his arrangements to supply the places 
of the men if a strike was ordered. When 
pressed by Quigg for a reply, he said quietly: 

«The price for hauling will be Grogan’s 
bid. If she wants it, it is hers.» 

Tom said nothing outside of her own home. 
She had talked the matter over with pop, and 
had determined to buy another horse and hire 
two extra carts. At her price there was a 
margin of at least ten cents a ton profit, and 
as the work lasted through the year, she could 
adjust the hauling of her other business with- 
out much extra expense. As for the dangers 
to her attendant upon the threatened strike, 
she never gave them athought. If Schwartz 
wanted her to carry on the work, she would 
do it, Union or no Union. Then Mr. Crane 
was onher bond. That in itself was a bracing 
factor she had never availed herself of be- 
fore. Strong and self-reliant as she was, the 
helping hand which this man held out to her 
was like an anchor in a storm. 

That Sunday night they were all gathered 
round the kerosene lamp, — pop reading, Cully 
and Patsy on the floor, Jennie listening ab- 
sent-mindedly, her thoughts far away, —when 
there came a knock at the kitchen door. Jen- 
nie flew to open it. 

Outside stood two women. One was Mrs. 
Todd, the other the haggard, pinched, care- 
worn woman who had spoken to her that 
morning at her room-door in the tenement. 

« They want to see you, mother,» said Jen- 
nie, all the light gone out of her eyes. It had 
been this way for a week. What could be 
the matter with Carl, she thought. 

«Well, bring ’em in. Hold on, | ll go 
meself.» 

«She would come, Tom,» said Mrs. Todd, 
unwinding her shawl from her head and 
shoulders; «an’ ye must n’t blame me, fer 
it ’s none of my doin’s. Walk in, mum; ye 
can speak to her yerself. Why, where is 
she ?»—looking out of the door into the 
darkness. «Qh, here ye are; | thought ye ’d 
skipped.» 

«Do ye remember me?» said the figure, 
her gaunt face looking all the more wretched 
under the flickering light of the candle. «I’m 
the newcomer in the tenements. Ye were 
in to see my girl th’ other night. We ’re in 
great trouble.» 

«She ’s not dead?» said Tom, sinking into 
a chair. 

«No, thank God; we ’ve got her still wid 
us; but me man’s come home to-night nigh 
crazy. He’s a-walkin’ the floor this minute, 
an’ so I goes to Mrs. Todd, an’ she come wid 
me. If he loses the job now, we ’re in the 
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street. Only two weeks’ work since las’ fall, 
an’ the girl gettin’ worse every day, and every 
cint in the bank gone, an’ hardly a chair lef’ 
in the place. An’ I says to him, «I ’ll go me- 
self. She come in to see Katie th’ other 
night; she ’ll listen to me)» We lived in 
Newark, mum, an’ had four rooms and a ma- 
hogany sofa and two carpets, till the strike 
come in the clock-factory, an’ me man had 
to quit; an’ then all winter—oh, we ’re not 
used to the likes of this!» —covering her face 
with her shawl and bursting into tears. 

Tom had risen to her feet, her face ex- 
pressing sympathy, though she was at sea 
as to the cause of her visitor’s distress. 

«Is yer man fired?» she asked. 

«No, an’ would n’t be if they ’d let him 
alone. He’s sober an’ steady, an’ never tastes 
a drop, and brings his money home to me 
every Saturday night, and always done; an’ 
now they—» 

«Well, what ’s the matter, then?» Tom 
could not stand much beating about the bush. 

«Why, don’t ye know they ’ve give no- 
tice?» she said in astonishment; then, as a 
misgiving entered her mind, «Maybe I ’m 
wrong; but me man an’ all of ’em tells me 
ye ’re a-buckin’ ag’in’ Mr. McGaw, an’ that ye 
has the haulin’ job at the brewery.» 

« No,» said Tom, with emphasis, « ye ’re not 
wrong; ye ’re dead right. But who’s give 
notice ? » 

«The committee ’s give notice, an’ the 
boss at the brewery says he ’ll give ye the job 
if he has to shut up the brewery; an’ the 
committee ’s decided to-day that if he does 
they ’Il call out the men. My man is a mem- 
ber, and so I come over—» And she rested 
her head wearily against the door, the tears 
streaming down her face. 

Tom looked at her in astonishment, and 
then, putting her strong arms about her, half 
carried her across the kitchen to a chair by 
the stove. Mrs. Todd leaned against the 
table, watching the sobbing woman. 

For a moment no one spoke. It was a 
new experience for Tom. Heretofore the 
fight had been her own and for her own. 
She had never thought some woman weaker 
than herself might suffer in the struggle. 
With this, too, there flashed across her mind 
a certain feeling of justifiable pride in the 
situation. She had never supposed before 
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that she filled so important a place in the 
neighborhood. But this feeling was momen- 
tary. Here was a suffering woman. What 
could she do to help her? This thought was 
uppermost in her mind. 

«Don’t ye worry,» she said tenderly, 
«Schwartz won’t fire yer man.» 

«No; but the sluggers will. There was 
five men ’p’inted to-day to do up the scabs an’ 
the kickers who won’t go out. They near 
killed him once in Newark for kickin’, when 
Katie was took bad.» 

«Do ye know their names?» said Tom, her 
eyes flashing. 

«No, an’ me man don’t. He’s new, an’ 
they dar’s n’t trust him. It was in the back 
room, he says, they picked ’em out.» 

Tom stood for some moments in deep 
thought, gazing at the fire, her arms akimbo. 
Then, wheeling suddenly, she opened the door 
of the sitting-room, and said in a firm, reso- 
lute voice: 

«Gran’pop, come here; I want ye.» 

The old man laid down his book, and stood 
in the kitchen doorway. He was in his shirt- 
sleeves, his spectacles on his forehead. 

«Come inside the kitchen, an’ shut that 
door behind ye. Here’s me friend Jane Todd 
an’ a friend of hers from the tenement. That 
thief of a McGaw has stirred up the Union 
over the haulin’ bid, an’ they ’ve sent notice 
to Schwartz that I ’m non-union, an’ if he 
don’t throw me over an’ give the job to Me- 
Gaw they ’ll call out the men. If they do, 
there ’s a hundred women and three times 
that many children that ’ll go hungry. This 
woman here’s got a girl herself that has n't 
drawed a well breath for six-months, an’ her 
man’s been idle all winter, an’ has only just 
now got a job at Schwartz's, tending gate. 
He ’s got to keep his job, or the girl ’Il die. 
Now, what ’ll I do? Shall I chuck it up or 
stick ? » 

The old man looked into the desolate, 
weary face of the woman and then at Tom. 
Then he said slowly: 

«Well, child, ye kin do widout it, am 
maybe t’ others can’t.» 

« Ye’ve got it straight,» said Tom; «that’s 
just what I think meself.» Then, turning to 
the woman: 

«Go home and tell yer man to go to bed. 
The job’s McGaw’s. I’ll throw up me bid» 


(To be continued.) 


F. Hopkinson Smith. 
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PATIENCE. 


Patience and the passage of time 
Accomplish more than strength or anger. 


Everything comes to him who waits. 


‘HERE is many a proverb in verse or prose 
to convince us that patience is a virtue. 
A characteristic of a virtue is that we admire 
it in others without possessing it ourselves. 
But every one has more or less patience, 
and yet every one ridicules it in his neighbor. 
An idler watching a fisherman at his line 
exclaims: «Here is a man with a fund of 
patience. I have been watching him fish for 
two hours, and he has n’t caught a thing! » 

But if patience is not a virtue, what, then, 
is it? The opposite of impatience, evidently. 
As the latter is always a fault which inter- 
feres with the success of our plans, the former 
should be only a lucky calculation resulting 
in the success of our enterprises—something 
in the nature of the genius of egotism. 

Here, for instance, is a little scene which 
occurs every day at the same hour. 

The picture represents an apartment in a 
comfortable dwelling at the sea-shore. A 
large window opens on the beach, where the 
waves are dashing their snowy foam over the 
rocks. In front of the window is a table cov- 
ered with a green cloth, strewn with playing- 
cards symmetrically arranged in rows or in 
small piles; to the left, a large stone mantel- 
piece; to the right, a screen of rich brocade, 
on which is hung a small case with four pock- 
ets, filled with newspapers, pamphlets, guides, 
etc., — traveling literature, —ill-matched fur- 
niture—to sum up, a country outfit. 

There are three characters. A cardinal, 
seated at the table, seems to be entirely ab- 
sorbed in a game of cards. He is playing soli- 
taire. Beside him stands his housekeeper, 
with a cup in her hand. In front of the 


mantelpiece a large Danish hound is dozing 
upon a rug. 

In the head of each of these is a brain, 
and in each of these brains is a dominant 
These three ideas may be expressed 


idea. 





by three questions. Under the biretta is 
the thought: «Am I going to end by suc- 
ceeding?» beneath the coif: «Is he going 
to take his tisane at last?» and beneath the 
hairy pate with pointed ears: « Will they 
finally go out?» 

These queries all prove that they have been 
long awaiting a reply. Thus the three display 
great patience, each in his own fashion. 

Can we now deduce the calculations which 
have begotten patience in these three? 
Perfectly. 

The cardinal, without being superstitious, 
attaches great importance to his game. Per- 
haps he has said to himself, « If this succeeds, 
I shall be Pope»; and one understands that, 
however little ambition he may have, he is 
not going to compromise such a matter by a 
movement of impatience or a lack of atten- 
tion. 

The housekeeper’s mission is to watch over 
the health of her master. He must take his 
tisane. It is not worth while for him to come 
and rest at the sea-shore if he is not taken 
care of. She cannot place the cup on the 
table— there is no more room. If she places 
it on another piece of furniture, monseigneur 
will forget to take it. 

As for the dog, he knows well that if he 
barks or makes confusion in the room by 
upsetting chairs, he will be sent back to his 
kennel, where he will be tied up until the 
evening. He must, therefore, avoid recalling 
his presence. 

Will all these calculations be crowned with 
success ? 

Will he be Pope? 

Will he take his dog for a walk? 

We know nothing about it; but it is prob- 
able that at least he will take his tisane. As 
to the rest, you are free to wait for a solu- 
tion, if you have patience. 

J. G. Vibert. 
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BY WILLIAM M. SLOANE. 


NAPOLEON THE DICTATOR 


OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


WAR WITH PRUSSIA—JENA AND AUERSTADT—THE DEVASTATION OF PRUSSIA—WAR 


WITH RUSSIA: 
WAR WITH PRUSSIA. 


TO state of modern 
4% Europe has a his- 
tory more instructive 
than that of Prussia. 
Although she was the 
child of the Reforma- 
tion, yet the partic- 
ular style of reform- 
ed Christianity which 
she adopted, the tem- 
per of her people, who 
have always pro- 
_ fessed abhorrence for 

‘ party strife, and the 
perpetual menaces of 
her surrounding foes, 
prevented the discus- 
sion and agitation 
of political questions 
there as they were 
ventilated in Eng- 
land, and eventually turned her government 
into a despotism. Her ruling house was Cal- 
vinistic, and imbued with the sternest ideas of 
duty. Frederick William I. built up a system 
of admirable simplicity and economy in civil 
administration, which enabled him to lavish 
proportionately large sums on the finest army 
of the day. This instrument his brilliant son, 
Frederick the Great, used to increase the 
Prussian territories by an area of 75,000 
square miles; and when he died, having pur- 
sued his father’s policy, he left his country 
without a debt, with a reserve of 60,000,000 
thalers in her treasury, and with a greatly 
increased income. 

His nephew and successor, Frederick Wil- 
liam IL., was also a despot, but a feeble one. 
Under him throve the disgraceful system of 
irresponsible cabinet government whereby 
both religious and intellectual liberty were 
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necessarily diminished, if not destroyed; and 
while by a shameful subserviency to Austria 
he got a small share in the two disreputable 
partitions of Poland, yet on his death in 1797 
the people were sluggish, the ration was in 
debt, and the army was disorganized. Fora 
time the beneficent influence of new ideas and 
new impulses had been felt in a revival of 
patriotism, chiefly among the upper classes, 
but even they fell back into indifference. 
Frederick William III. was a good citizen, but 
a poor king. Inheriting the policy of neutral- 
ity, he had obstinately clung to it, surroun¢- 
ing himself with advisers who retained all 
the bad traditions of cabinet government and 
the haughty exclusiveness of class pride; the 
court was rent by factions, and but for one 
circumstance, shortly to be noted, would have 
been utterly out of touch with the nation. 
Refusing the French alliance as long as he 
dared after Austerlitz, he liad yet accepted 
Hanover when offered as the price of his 
forced compliance, never dreaming that there 
was any other political course than the old 
disreputable one of yielding to momentary 
expediency, or that in a new age he might 
find a new support from his people for the 
straightforward integrity which he felt, but 
dared not practise. 

In 1806 Prussia as a whole had not come 
under the influence of modern ideas to any 
appreciable degree. Serfdom of a degrading 
sort still existed, although not in its worst 
forms; the old estates of the middle ages 
still existed also, for the law not only upheld 
the division of land into noble, burgher, and 
peasant holdings, but even drew a corre 
sponding distinction between various occu- 
pations, forbidding any man to pass from 
one to the other, or the transfer of any real 
estate from one category to another. The 
towns still rested on their respective charter 
rights; the medieval restrictions of trade and 
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communication were not yet entirely abol- 
ished; the common schools founded by Fred- 
erick William I. were as narrow and rigid as 
either the craft or cathedral schools of the 
middle ages. Society in the smaller towns 
and in the country was stagnant, and the 
position of the individual was immobile, for he 
was without the spur of ambition. The land- 
owners were a caste which, having asserted 
themselves as the guarantors of public order 
after the Thirty Years’ War, and having un- 
done the good work of the Reformation by 
the usurpation of feudal privilege, still held 
manorial courts. Though they no longer wrung 
their quota of the taxes from the peasants, 
they were haughty, exclusive, and tenacious 
of many petty and annoying privileges. 

The one illuminated spot in this picture 
was small but brilliant. The young and beau- 
tiful Queen Louisa was pious, virtuous, and 
high-spirited. About her was a small court 
party of intelligent men and women who 
understood the true mission of Prussia, and 
were therefore eager for a declaration of war 
against the aggrandizing policy of Napoleon. 
Many of them were young and ardent, like the 
princes Louis and Henry, others were mature 
and cautious, but all were alike determined 
and devoted. These patriots had for a time 
little influence with the people, although 
both Hardenberg and Stein, to whose efforts 
as alternating heads of Frederick William’s 
cabinet Germany eventually owed her re- 
generation, were of their number. So tena- 
cious was the King of his irregular privy 
councilors that the legal ministers could not 
secure his confidence or even exercise their 
functions in the administration. Besides the 
leaders of this party already mentioned, there 
were in it Miller, Humboldt, Bliicher, the 
Princess Radziwill, and others of less renown. 

The efforts of this little band were soon 
seconded by those of a somewhat larger one. 
The universities had beén founded in the 
principles of liberty, and while they often 
yielded to the tyranny of circumstances, 
they were never entirely mute. Many of the 
professors appreciated the backwardness of 
Germany, and the students formed secret 
associations for the destruction of local prej- 
udice and the promotion of a large patriot- 
ism. In the greater cities, which had not en- 
tirely forgotten their former struggles with 
feudalism, there were also burgesses who 
received such doctrines kindly, and rendered 
invaluable service in keeping the embers of 
liberty from extinction. 

Among the indifferent millions there was 
also a remnant who, having been at first 
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enthusiastic for the liberalizing side of the 
French Revolution, were now opposed to 
its conquering and domineering tendency as 
represented by the empire, and looked for 
the realization of their ideals in the regen- 
eration of their own country. Early in 1806 
their leading men began to be heard: Schleier- 
macher among the clergy; Fichte, the some- 
time admirer of the revolutionary movement, 
among the philosophers; EK. M. Arndt among 
the men of letters. By the middle of 1806 
the new doctrines had mildly permeated the 
whole nation. The few earnest spirits who 
still believed in the cosmopolitan equality of 
all men as the goal of humanity, who longed 
for Augustine’s city of God on earth, without 
the rivalry of nations and the tumults of ex- 
aggerated patriotism, were soon reduced to 
silence. If Napoleon were, as thousands be- 
lieved, the appointed agent for this end, they 
might still hope, but they could no longer 
speak. 

The faith of these idealists must have been 
rudely shaken by various pieces of news re- 
ceived during the summer. In spite of all their 
fragments and splinters, the German peoples 
have never been entirely out of sympathy with 
one another, although their separation has 
been more complete and bitter than that be- 
tween the parts of any other race. Even Aus- 
tria felt this movement of popular national up- 
rising, and the shower of patriotic pamphlets 

yas scarcely less abundant in south Germany 
than in the north. Before the close of summer 
the situation was actually strained. Inthe very 
midst of the seething agitation the Grand 
Duke Joachim |. spoke of a kingdom soon to 
be his, possibly meaning the Hanseatic cities, 
or perhaps he looked for Sweden. The royal 
house of the leading Scandinavian power had 
been one of the most despotic in Europe, and 
therefore had eschewed the French Revolu- 
tion and all its works, the empire among the 
rest. Her dynasty was consequently so hated 
by Napoleon that it was merely a question of 
time when it would cease to reign. This feel- 
ing had recently been intensified by a fatuous 
attempt to besiege Hameln and drive the 
French from Hanover, made in the previous 
November by the Duke of Sédermanland, then 
regent for Gustavus Adolphus IV., but after- 
ward King Charles XIII. The noisy Augereau, 
too, had exasperated the people of Ansbach, 
where he was in command, by drinking toasts 
in public to the success of the French in their 
coming war with Prussia. 

These and a thousand other minor irrita- 
tions combined with the occupation of Wesel 
to raise the tide of popular feeling still higher. 
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The Emperor of the French was dismayed, but 
he could think of no other remedy than sever- 
ity. Accordingly, Berthier was instructed to 
proceed against the authors and publishers of 
«political libels» by martial law, on the plea 
that a commander must care for his army— 
those individuals whostir up the people against 
it are worthy of death. This might be well 
enough in war, but it was an absurd and wicked 
pretext not only in a time of peace, but during 
an illegal occupation. A certain Ansbacher, 
Yelin, had but lately written a plain, truth-tell- 
ing pamphlet entitled, «Germany in her Deep- 
est Humiliation,» and it was circulated,though 
not exactly published, by Palm, a bookseller of 
Nuremberg. The author was unknown to the 
French authorities, but Palm was arrested, 
hastily court-martialed, and shot. He met 
death with the fortitude of a martyr, con- 
scious that his blood was the seed of patriots. 
The news of this murder traveled like wild- 
fire; excitement and indignation reached their 
highest pitch, and the uprising against Na- 
poleon became national in the widest sense. 
It was long before the officials of Prussia 
realized the vital importance of the popular 
feeling thus aroused. For some weeks after 
ratifying the treaty which Napoleon substi- 
tuted for that of Schonbrunn the Berlin cab- 
inet simply fretted in impotence. The young 
officers of the war party were sharpening their 
swords on the steps of the French embassy 
and demanding the disgrace of Haugwitz; 
there was even insubordination, and the King, 
with tears streaming from his eyes, threat- 
ened to abdicate. He had been kept in igno- 
rance of the Russian and English negotiations 
at Paris; but when in August he heard that 
Hanover had been offered to England, and saw 
the French occupation of southern Germany 
with a hostile army, in the strongest possible 
strategic position against his own territories, 
his cup of bitterness ran over. 

It had been full when he learned of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. Although Prussia’s 
old rival, Austria, had been humbled and driven 
out of Germany, in her stead appeared the 
French empire, a much more dangerous neigh- 
bor, with more unbridled ambition and greater 
strength. When the King first learned of this 
latter fact he turned to the Czar, sending 
Charles, Duke of Brunswick, on a secret mis- 
sion to St. Petersburg, in order, if possible, to 
persuade Alexander to guarantee the integrity 
of Turkey, thus removing the apple of Euro- 
pean discord, and furthering the chances of 
an alliance between Russia and France, which 
would be the surest guarantee of Prussia’s re- 
pose. But the Oubril negotiations were still 
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proceeding in Paris, and the Czar, hoping by 
concessions as to Naples, Sardinia, and Han- 
over, to secure French neutrality in his 
schemes of Oriental aggrandizement, refused. 
All that could be agreed upon was that Russia 
should use all her power to secure the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Prussia, while Prus- 
sia should not attack Russia if she went to war 
with France over Turkey. The King’s privy 
councilors suggested a counterweight to the 
league of the Rhine by forming a league of 
the North under the « protection » of Prussia. 
As yet they closed their eyes to the general 
agitation of national feeling throughout Ger- 
many, and cared little or nothing for the 
death of Palm. 

In pursuance of their scheme, they there- 
fore opened negotiations with Napoleon for 
the formation of a North German Confeder- 
ation. It was to include Saxony, the two 
Mecklenburgs, Oldenburg, Hesse-Cassel, the 
Hanseatic towns, and a number of minor 
principalities. The Emperor could not well 
give a categorical refusal, and consented on 
condition that Prussia should disarm. In this 
interval Alexander had contemptuously re- 
jected all the conditions of the Oubril treaty, 
which not only abandoned the Naples Bour- 
bons, the house of Savoy, and the Hanoverian 
question, but also guaranteed the integrity 
of the Ottoman empire. He was even more in- 
censed than Thugut, the minister of Francis, 
had been in the similar case when, after 
Marengo, Talleyrand wheedled his agent, St. 
Julien, into equally galling concessions. The 
Czar would neither abandon the Bocche di Cat- 
taro nor guarantee the integrity of Turkey— 
nothing was further from his intention than 
this; nor, even though France promised,as she 
did, to evacuate Germany,would he accept the 
Balearic Isles as compensation to King Fer- 
dinand for Naples and Sicily. This attitude 
made the disarmament of Prussia essential to 
Napoleon’s supremacy in Germany, the more 
so because, by the demise of the German- 
Roman empire, Russia had lost her right of 
intervention in Germany, and would probably 
seek a new pretext to recover it. It was a 
tradition of her ruling house that the Eastern 
empire of Rome, which she in a sort inherited, 
must assert its supremacy over the Western 
by the possession and exercise of that right. 
The empire of Austria could not any longer 
be considered the empire of Rome. 

The warlike attitude of England and Russia 
was a strong support to Prussia. After the 
terrible treaty with France, just signed, her 
army was more demoralized than ever. Like 
that of Austria, it was resting on old tradi- 
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tions and on laurels won by a former genera- 
tion. The antiquated system virtually made 
slaves of the common soldiers. Every cap- 
tain maintained his own company, farming 
it to the government. One half of the men 
must be Prussians, the other were the scum 
of Europe; nearly all were secured by forced 
enlistment or crimping, and they were all 
compelled to serve until superannuation re- 
leased them, when, instead of a pension, they 
were given a license to beg! It was the in- 
terest of every captain to secure the highest 
efficiency at the least expense, and his 
soldiers, like costly chattels, were too pre- 
cious to be risked except under compulsion. 
The companies had no moral cohesion, and 
so whenever any portion of the machinery 
broke down, the rest was sure to become 
inoperative. The discipline was very severe, 
corporal punishment being inflicted without 
stint. The principal officers had become vener- 
able creatures of routine. There were majors 
in the hussars no less than sixty years of age. 
The Duke of Brunswick, commander-in-chief, 
—the same who had sold nearly 6000 mercena- 
ries to George III. for use in the war of the 
American Revolution, —a spendthrift, a loose 
liver, and a martinet, was seventy-one; Mol- 
lendorf was over eighty, Kalkreuth was sixty- 
six, and even Bliicher, the exception, the most 
youthful and fiery general of themall, was over 
sixty. In particular the staff had occupied 
itself for years with an absurd refinement and 
development of Frederick the Great’s system 
of strategy, army organization, and commis- 
sariat. Of course the army itself was not in 
utter ignorance of what was going on, for 
officers had been despatched to observe the 
French proceedings, and they brought back 
careful reports of Napoleon’s revolutionary 
tactics and strategy. But a national organ- 
ism is unitary, and under the two Frederick 
Williams, II. and IIL., it was not probable that 
the necessary changes in any department of 
administration—not even that of the army 
—would be made. The only full appreciation 
of the facts was among the younger officers. 
In their associations the situation was known 
and often discussed. Unfortunately for the 
country, the aristocratic pride of their class 
kept them from setting a just value on the 
efficiency of the French democrats. Prussia, 
therefore, was neither organized nor armed 
for war. 

But as the summer advanced, the ardor of 
the war party among the officers combined 
with the rising sentiment of nationality and 
the threatening tenor of Napoleon’s language 
to influence the government. To other ag- 
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gressions was added a new one—the seizure, 
by his orders, of valuable abbey lands which 
had been assigned to Prussia in 1802, but 
lay on the border of Berg, with the cool sug- 
gestion that, in order to indemnify herself, 
Prussia should stir up strife with Sweden 
and seize Pomerania. It was reported that 
the French were reinforcing the Wesel gar- 
rison and had occupied Wiirzburg; it was 
even said that they were advancing against 
Saxony. At last, when assured that Napoleon 
had actually offered Hanover to England, the 
King yielded to the solicitations of his people, 
which grew louder and more angry when they 
too heard of Napoleon’s perfidy. On August 
9, the same day on which Lord Lauderdale 
demanded his passports from the French 
Minister of War, orders were given to mo- 
bilize the Prussian army. Napoleon was not 
even yet clear as to his own readiness, and, 
in view of the Czar’s still uncertain attitude, 
would ostensibly have been glad to purchase 
Prussian disarmament by agreeing to the 
formation of the North German Confeder- 
ation. In Talleyrand’s despatch of July 22 
to the French envoy at Berlin the suggestion 
was even made that Prussia should federate 
the states «still belonging to the Germanic 
Empire, and install the imperial crown in the 
house of Brandenburg.» At the same time 
Talleyrand strove in other ways to make it 
impossible, and urged the Elector of Saxony 
to declare himself an independent prince. 
The same influence was shown in the fact that 
neither the Hanseatic towns nor Hesse-Cassel 
would give a direct answer to Prussia. 
There is every reason, however, to believe 
that Napoleon still hoped for peace. As late 
as August 26 the Emperor wrote to Berthier 
that he really intended to evacuate Germany; 
but a week later the Czar’s rejection of the 
Oubril treaty, in a note dated August 15, was 
announced simultaneously with the demand of 
Frederick William for the evacuation of Ger- 
many. The French army was left where it 
stood, for it seemed clear to Napoleon that 
a new coalition must have been formed. If 
Prussia were arming merely from fear, she 
must be stopped; if she were arming to make 
ready for war in conjunction with England 
and Russia, he must lose no time in order to 
prevent a united movement. In reality, mat- 
ters had not advanced so far, as Prussia was 
still nominally at war with Great Britain on 
account of Hanover, and there could be no 
coalition without English subsidies. With his 
usual vacillation, Frederick William repented 
almost immediately of the course he had 
taken, and on August 24 vainly suggested to 
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his cabinet the revocation of his orders for 
mobilization. In such a situation Napoleon 
was not the man to hesitate. Lord Lauder- 
dale had not yet received his passports, and 
was still in Paris. The Emperor again took 
up the thread of negotiation, but without se- 
rious purpose, and only to gain time. He at 
once began to prepare for a war which, be- 
lieving in England’s exhaustion and Russia’s 
timidity, he had not expected, and which he 
accepted as an almost fatal necessity. As yet 
the renown of Frederick the Great’s armies 
had not been forgotten in France. Napoleon 
had measured his own with those of Austria 
and Russia, but that of Prussia he believed to 
be of different stuff. Moreover, both in 1802 
and in 1805 its officers had been able to ob- 
serve the outlines of his system, and would be 
forewarned. «The reputation of the Prussian 
troops was high,» he said to Mme. de Rému- 
sat; «there was much talk about the excel- 
lence of their cavalry, while ours commanded 
no respect, and our officers expected a sturdy 
resistance.» «I believe,» he said at the time, 
«that we have a more difficult task than with 
the Austrians; we shall have to move the 
earth.» 

Accordingly he mustered his arms in double 
strength—eight army corps and the Guard, a 
powerful cavalry force under Murat, and an 
auxiliary army from Bavaria. At once his 
officers began to study the possible roads 
from central to northern Germany, and the 
best appeared both to him and to them to be 
by the way of Bamberg. By September 25 the 
new levies of 100,000 well-drilled recruits 
were ready, and on that day the Emperor left 
Paris for Mainz with all possible secrecy. On 
the other hand, Frederick William knew not 
whither to turn. As yet there was no peace 
with England, and it could not be obtained 
without the surrender of Hanover. In the 
opinion of many close observers he was well 
aware how disintegrated was his own army 
and how efficient was that of France. He felt 
assured of ultimate support from Russia, but 
it would still be November before Alexander’s 
troops could reach central Europe. He must 
also have known that in the rushing tide of 
events it would be impossible before the out- 
break of war to take advantage of the pop- 
ular enthusiasm and organize a volunteer 
movement to strengthen his fighting force. 
The long tyranny of himself and his prede- 
cessors had destroyed the power of quick 
Initiative in the people. The Bavarian agent 
in Paris recorded it as his opinion that 
Frederick William yielded to the war party 
in order that, having been defeated in one 
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battle, his people would understand the im- 
possibility of resistance and permit him to 
make the best terms possible. Whether this 
be true or not, the unhappy and unready 
King, unable any longer to secure advantage 
from the misfortune of his neighbors, unable 
longer to pursue a policy of weakness and in- 
decision, with England still hostile and Russia 
not ardent, finally decided for war. On Sep- 
tember 24 he arrived at his headquarters in 
Naumburg, and on October 1 the Prussian 
minister in Paris presented his sovereign’s 
ultimatum to France. Germany must be evac- 
uated, Wesel restored, and no obstacle be 
thrown in the way of a North German Con- 
federation. The term set for a reply was 
October 8. Napoleon received the paper on 
October 7, in Bayreuth, and his columns were 
already marching. The answer was, of course, 
in the facts, which were a quite sufficient 
refusal. 


JENA AND AUERSTADT. 


In single combat, with equal arms, the 
prowess of the victor must be measured by 
the resistance of his foe. This is not neces- 
sarily true in warfare. Knowing, as we now 
do, the weakness of Prussia in 1806, it is 
a cheap and simple method of belittling 
Napoleon to belittle his enemy. But this is 
unfair as well as unhistoric. Moral courage 
is more admirable than physical daring, and 
in the high renown of the Prussian soldiery 
it was a deed of great bravery to provoke a 
conflict. Moreover, skill went hand in hand 
with pluck, for Napoleon’s preparations were 
better than any hitherto made, and his strate- 
gic plan was one of the greatest conceptions 
so far formed by a master in that department 
of military science. It is not so striking as 
some others, because tremendous geographi- 
cal obstacles like the Alps played no part 
in it: but it was quite as novel as any, 
and probably shows the best possible adap- 
tation of means to an end; it has, moreover, 
the superlative merit of having been over- 
whelmingly successful—too much so, in fact, 
for its author’s reputation, since it appears 
to illustrate the proverb of using a sledge- 
hammer to crush an egg-shell. For the sake 
of estimating Napoleon’s power, it is neces- 
sary to apprehend at least the outlines of 
his great design, and further still, if pos- 
sible, to grasp certain portions of otherwise 
uninteresting professional detail. In the first 
place, the Emperor of the French completely 
metamorphosed himself into the commander- 
in-chief of the French armies, and for a few 
weeks gave his undivided attention to the 
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matter in hand. In the second place, he 
evolved the great outlines of a form of ad- 
vance into Germany so far untried in the 
annals of European warfare, and then pro- 
ceeded to work it out to the minutest de- 
tail. Finally, he developed the principles of 
Austerlitz into a scheme of open formation, 
venturesome to a degree, large in outline, 
and dependent for success upon complete 
knowledge and a perfect coordination of all 
the parts. We already begin to feel that 
nothing less than the Napoleonic concentra- 
tion of Napoleonic powers could assure the 
completion of such a design. Choosing the 
fortress of Wurzburg, and later that of Forch- 
heim, as his point of support, he determined 
to concentrate his force on the extreme right 
of his line and infold the enemy from the east. 
His first move was to draw in the respective 
divisions and corps in a line north and south, 
parallel with the Rhine; his second, to trans- 
fer them into another line perpendicular to 
the first, with the mass to the eastward, be- 
tween Bamberg and Bayreuth, that he might 
outflank the Prussians by way of Saalfeld and 
Hof. To this end he risked abandoning direct 
connection with France by way of Mainz, but 
in return he made sure of an indirect one by 
way of Forchheim, Wiirzburg, and Mannheim, 
reserving as his line of retreat that into the 
Danube valley. If unexpectedly the Prussians 
should extend their front farther to the east- 
ward, he had in hand the alternative of driv- 
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ing his own mass through their center—an 
old and favorite maneuver. In order to 
secure the Rhine, Louis, his brother, was 
ordered to throw the strongest possible gar- 
rison into Wesel, and hold himself ready to 
attack the Prussians in case they should at- 
tempt to turn the French left. Asa further 
safeguard, a corps of 15,000 men under Mor- 
tier was to hold Mainz and to make demon- 
strations as far as Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The preliminary stages were all successfully 
completed, and the troops themselves were 
ready for their final manceuver, before the 
end of September. As the weeks of prepara- 
tion passed, the Emperor’s confidence grew, 
and he wrote to Talleyrand on September 12 
that it would be an act of folly for Prussia 
to attack without allies. His own soldiers 
appeared to be of the best possible material; 
they displayed no awe of Prussia’s famous 
army, and even the officers, who expressed 
considerable anxiety, behaved like perfect 
machines, offering no advice, and performing 
with despatch and accuracy the duties as 
signed to them. 
The contrast between the majestic, imperial 
plan of Napoleon and the petty, unharmoni- 
ous scheme of Prussia is incredible. On Sep- 
tember 30 the aged Duke of Brunswick and 
the King with his staff were at Naumburg 
with the main army, 50,000 strong. This body 
was to be reinforced by 12,000 more who 
were coming in, but at a distance of several 
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NAPOLEON THE DICTATOR 


days’ march. The Prince of Hohenlohe was 
at Chemnitz with 19,000 men, momentarily 
expecting the arrival of 20,000 Saxons. As 
these were not yet even mobilized, his ex- 
pectation was futile. General Riichel was 
between Erfurt and Eisenach with a nominal 
force of 18,000 men, but many of this num- 
ber had not yet arrived from Westphalia. 
All three commanders were alike ignorant of 
the French positions, and without an idea as 
to the enemy’s purpose; not one of them had 
a trustworthy map of the country. «They 
are a set of wiseacres (perruques),» were 
Napoleon’s own words. The situation has been 
compared to that in the previous year when 
Mack on the Iller prepared his forces to be 
separately beaten by the French. The Prus- 
sians had learned nothing from the conse- 
quences of that blunder. It is interesting to 
note that General Jomini, a member of the 
French staff, having now for some years 
carefully studied the workings of Napoleon’s 
mind and his principles of warfare, foretold 
exactly how the combinations of this cam- 
paign would work out. 

The admirable celerity and accuracy of 
Napoleon’s movements in the field were due 
to the excellent arrangements by which they 
were made. His two inseparable companions 
were the grand marshal Duroc and Caulain- 
court, master of the horse. The latter had 
always the map of the country through which 
they were driving or riding ready for instant 
use. The seats of the imperial carriage could 
be converted into a couch for the Emperor’s 
frequent night journeys, but ordinarily Ber- 
thier and Murat took turns in sitting at his 
side, while Caulaincourt rode close beside the 
door. Behind, and as near the wheels as pos- 
sible, rode seven adjutants, fourteen ordnance 
officers, and four pages, who must be ready on 
the instant to receive and carry orders. Two 
of the officers must be familiar with the 
speech of the country. Rustamhis Egyptian 
body-servant, rode with them. There were 
also two mounted lackeys, each carrying 
maps, papers, and writing-materials. This es- 
cortwas protected by a body of mounted chas- 
seurs. In case the Emperor alighted for any 
purpose, four of these instantly did likewise, 
and, surrounding him with fixed bayonets or 
loaded pistols pointed outward to the four 
points of the compass, preserved this relative 
position as he moved. Last of all came the 
grooms with extra horses; for the Emperor’s 
Personal use there were from seven to nine. 

lese Were substantially the arrangements 
still in vogue during the Prussian campaign. 
Thereafter his distrust of those about him 
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gradually increased, until toward the end of 
his career it became acute, and then, as a 
consequence, the numbers of his suite were 
much diminished. 

Whenever there was need of post-haste the 
Emperor found relays of nine saddle-horses 
or six carriage-horses prepared at intervals 
of from seven to ten miles along his route. 
In this way he often journeyed at the rate 
of fourteen miles an hour for six hours at a 
time. Similar arrangements ona much smaller 
scale were made for the staff. This body was 
under the indispensable Berthier, and was so 
numerous as to be practically capable of sub- 
division into several. In 1806 there were 
thirteen adjutants, three heads of depart- 
ments with five adjutants, thirty-one staff- 
officers, and thirty engineers. Under the 
chief of artillery was a personal staff of 
eighteen officers, under the chief of engi- 
neers one of nineteen, and under the com- 
missary-general one of forty-three. Arriv- 
ing at his night quarters, the Emperor found 
his office ready—a tent or room with five 
tables, one in the center for himself, and 
one at each corner for his private secre- 
taries. On his own was a map oriented, and 
dotted with colored pins which marked the 
position of every body of his troops. For this 
campaign he had the only one in existence, 
prepared long in advance, by his own orders. 
It is significant of the Prussian over-confi- 
dence and supineness that they had none. As 
soon as possible was arranged the Emperor’s 
bedchamber, across the door of which Rustan 
slept, and adjoining it was another for the 
officers on duty. Dinner occupied less than 
twenty minutes, for in the field Napoleon ate 
little, and that rapidly. By seven in the even- 
ing he was asleep. 

At one in the morning the commander-in- 
chief arose, entered his office, where the 
secretaries were already at work, found all re- 
ports from the divisions ready at his hand, and 
then, pacing the floor, dictated his despatches 
and the orders for the coming day. There is 
an accepted tradition that he often. simul- 
taneously composed and uttered in alternate 
sentences two different letters, so that two 
secretaries were busy at the same time in 
writing papers on different topics. The 
orders, when completed and revised, were 
handed to Berthier. By three in the morning 
they were on their way, and reached the 
separate corps fresh from headquarters just 
before the soldiers set out on their march. It 
was by such perfect machinery that accuracy 
in both command and obedience was assured. 

The Prussians, in their feeble way, had 
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finally determined to assume the offensive 
from the Thuringian Forest, and to that end 
they had advanced in a long straggling line as 
far as Erfurt. After considerable wrangling 
among the staff, their conference lasting 
three days, the army finally, on October 7, 
took position, not on the southern, but on 
the northern slopes of that district— Bruns- 
wick with the main army at Erfurt, Hohen- 
lohe at Blankenhain, and Riichel, to whose 
reinforcement Bliicher was advancing from 
Cassel, at Eisenach. Pickets were thrown 
out into the hill passes in front. This posi- 
tion was virtually divined by Napoleon on the 
5th, and believing that the Prussians were 
massing at Erfurt to strike his left, he im- 
mediately set his troops in motion. There 
were three columns; on the 8th the left wing, 
under Lannes, was at Coburg, with Auge- 
reau one day’s march behind; of the center, 
Murat was already over the hills at Saalburg, 
Bernadotte and Davout were in the very heart 
of them at Lobenstein and Nordhalben re- 
spectively; the Guard was at Kronach; and of 
the two divisions of the right, one,under Soult, 
was at Miinchberg; the other, with Ney, at 
Bayreuth, one day’s march behind. By these 
movements, so skilfully begun and continued, 
the campaign was virtually won on the 9th, 
and that on the plan as at first conceived. 
The connection of the Prussians with their 
base of supplies by way of the Elbe was in 
danger, the process of turning was well ad- 
vanced, and it could be a matter of only a 
few days before it would be complete. 
Some weeks earlier, Colonel Scharnhorst 
of the Prussian staff had prepared a plan 
whereby his sovereign’s army could then have 
crossed the Thuringian hills. They would 
thus have been able to secure their position 
a fortnight before the arrival of the French, 
take the offensive, and use their fine cavalry 
to advantage on the plains below. The plan 
was of course rejected, for the King still 
feebly hoped that his uitimatum might be ac- 
cepted. When at last the reluctant monarch 
abandoned all hope, and set out for the seat 
of war to join Brunswick, he took with him a 
numerous suite from the sanguine and even 
exultant court party. On their arrival at 
headquarters an antipodal divergence be- 
tween the ideas of the King’s followers and 
those of the conservative Brunswick was in- 
stantly developed, and the latter’s command 
soon became nominal. In spite of the Queen’s 
noble efforts to infuse spirit into her hus- 
band, the divided councils of his advisers 
produced in him an infectious hesitancy and 
incapacity which spread rapidly throughout 
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.the Prussian camp. The results were seen in 


the wretched disposition of the forces at the 
crucial moment. Accordingly, once again 
Napoleon was, by means of his grand strat- 
egy, in a superior situation, ready for any 
emergency, while his opponent was on the de- 
fensive and at a disadvantage in the matter of 
position. The Emperor was ignorant of where 
the collision would occur, because amid the 
vacillating marchings and countermarchings 
of the Prussian troops it was simply impos- 
sible to judge where his foe intended to strike; 
to the last he leaned to the opinion that it 
would be on his left. 

When Napoleon’s whereabouts finally be- 
came known in the Prussian camp, on the 
9th, Brunswick and Scharnhorst wished to 
advance eastward and meet the enemy’s 
powerful right with the whole army; but the 
King seems still to have had in mind a flank 
move toward the west, as originally contem- 
plated, and would only consent that Hohen- 
lohe should advance to check the French, 
The first hostile meeting, therefore, occurred 
on that day, at Schleiz, between Hohenlohe’s 
troops and those of Bernadotte. Napoleon, 
being present, looked on with interest to see 
how the Prussians could fight. The conflict 
was short, and resulted in the withdrawal of 
Hohenlohe to defend the pass through the 
hills at Saalfeld. Napoleon was still in com- 
parative ignorance of his enemy’s larger 
movements; but following his instinct, he 
ordered Lannes and Augereau to combine 
for the seizure of that point, feeling ever 
more strengthened in his hypothesis that his 
right wing was not really opposed by any sub- 
stantial force. Next day the advance-guard 
of Hohenlohe was driven from its post, and 
the highway to Erfurt was cleared. The fight- 
ing was sharp, for the confident Prussian sol- 
diery had not yet lost courage; but Prince 
Louis, the pride of the army, fell, and his loss 
was more disheartening to the men than 4 
great defeat. 

Throughout the 10th and the 11th Napo- 
leon’s columns continued their advance north- 
ward, and encountered no resistance. This 
seemed conclusive evidence that the Prussian 
main army was still west of the Saale. There- 
upon his decision was taken: to advance i 
that direction and seek the enemy — either to 
attack or to be attacked. For this purpose 
the whole French army suddenly turned ex- 
actly as Jomini had predicted, and on the 
12th began to move westward toward the 
river Saale. All that day they met no resi 
tance, and pushed rapidly on, Lannes reach- 
ing Jena, crossing the river, and driving 4 
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strong body of reconnoitering Prussians over 
the steep heights beyond. Napoleon had or- 
dered a general halt for the 13th, to give his 
troops a needed rest. Throughout the cam- 
paign they had been marching at a rate one 
third higher than that laid down by the reg- 
ulations, fighting, as a current phrase ran, 
with their legs instead of with their bayonets. 
He himself, however, hurried on to Jena. The 
Saxons having been forced into their alliance 
with Prussia, there were many in that town 
well affected toward Napoleon. One of these 
gladly pointed out a pass up the heights of 
the Landgrafenberg available for infantry. 
A force was immediately set to work improv- 
ing it, and the Emperor pushed forward unac- 
companied to within gunshot of the Prussian 
lines. After a rapid survey of their situation 
and his own vantage-ground with his teles- 
cope, he determined that the battle should 
take place next day, instead of on the 16th at 
Erfurt, as he had planned. Believing the main 
Prussian army to be confronting him, he im- 
mediately sent orders for Lefebvre, Soult, 
Ney, and Augereau to bring up their respec- 
tive commands as swiftly as possible. Before 
morning they were all either on the battle- 
field or within easy reach. Davout and Ber- 
nadotte were at Naumburg, Murat with the 
cavalry near them. All three were to march 
toward Jena if they heard the noise of battle. 
The Prussians were already nearly surrounded, 
but it took nine hours’ wrangling at the head- 
quarters in Weimar to make their leaders 
understand it. Finally they concluded that 
Brunswick with the main army should draw 
back northward down the Saale toward Frei- 
burg to guard the line of supply, that Hohen- 
lohe should cover the retreat, and that Riichel 
should concentrate at Weimar. The French 
having used this long interval of debate to 
the utmost advantage, it was then too late 
to avoid a collision. Hohenlohe, therefore, 
was opposite Napoleon; Brunswick came on 
Davout at Auerstadt. 

In the misty dawn of October 14 the Em- 
peror put himself at the head of Lannes’s 
troops, and, calling upon them to remember 
their success with Mack the previous year un- 
der similar circumstances, began the attack. 
As he had correctly estimated, there were 
between 40,000 and 50,000 in the opposing 
ranks, but owing to the fog there was much 
confusion among them. Thinking there might 
be more in the mist behind, he was convinced 
that he had before him the main army of the 
Prussians. The response of Lannes’s men to 
his appeal was so hearty that with the help 
of Ney’s van they were able to engage and 
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hold the enemy for over two hours. This was 
a precious interval for Napoleon, enabling 
him to secure further reserves and to com- 
plete his careful dispositions for a crushing 
final attack. It was a characteristic delay, 
for, realizing how impotent to control the 
close of a battle even he himself would be 
under his system, he was correspondingly 
obdurate in dominating its beginning to 
the least detail. To hold straining columns 
of eager soldiers in a leash for two hours is 
serious work. On this occasion, as the En- 
peror stood by his Guard, a nervous voice 
from the ranks called out, «Forward!» «That 
must be a beardless boy,» said he, « who wishes ' 
to forestall what I am about to do. Let him 
wait until he has commanded in twenty bat- 
tles before he dares to give me advice.» 
Meanwhile Hohenlohe had put his troops 
in motion to protect Brunswick’s rear; there 
was much desultory fighting along the strag- 
gling line, with a momentary advantage for 
Hohenlohe. Nothing in the least decisive 
occurred, however, during the morning or 
early afternoon. By the arrival of Riichel at 
two the Prussian line was somewhat strength- 
ened, but, on the other hand, it was both weak- 
ened and demoralized by the steady, galling 
fire of the French, who were hourly increas- 
ing in numbers and deploying their new 
strength on the plateau. About midday Napo- 
leon had finally felt strong enough to begin 
the real day’s work. At that time Soult, Lefeb- 
vre, and Augereau were ordered to advance. 
For two long hours the Prussians made a 
brave, stubborn resistance against tremen- 
dous odds even after Riichel’s arrival. But by 
that time Hohenlohe’s line was so exhausted 
that even the reinforcement was of no avail. 
The newcomers were quickly overmatched 
and compelled to retreat, for Napoleon was 
then overwhelmingly superior in point of 
numbers. It is estimated that, first and last, 
he had nearly 100,000 men to oppose to 
Hohenlohe’s 45,000 and Riichel’s 27,000. By 
four in the afternoon the field was won. The 
Prussians strove to reform and make a stand 
at Weimar, but they were quickly overtaken 
by Ney’s corps, with the cavalry reserve that 
had just come up. These not only dislodged 
their opponents, but pursued them for some 
distance. In the evening Napoleon returned 
to Jena with the conviction that he had de 
stroyed the main body of the Prussian army. 
This was far from the truth; but notwith- 
standing his misapprehension as to his el 
emy, the moral results of what he had really 
done were most important. In the early 
morning of the 14th, Brunswick and the King 
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had brought their troops as far as Auerstidt, 
beyond which they hoped to cross the Saale 
and make a stand on its right bank to the 
eastward. They had 35,000 men, excluding 
the reserve. Bernadotte, according to Napo- 
leon’s orders, was marching from Gera to 
Dornburg in order to get in the rear of the 
deserted Prussian line; but he had not driven 
his troops, and was still in communication 
with Davout. Davout had received later or- 
ders, based upon Napoleon’s conviction that 
Hohenlohe’s was the main Prussian army, to 
turn in farther south for the same purpose, 
and march with his division of 33,000 to 
Apolda. There was a sentence to the effect 
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that if Bernadotte were near by, they could 
march together; but the Emperor hoped that 
general had already reached his station at 
Dornburg. Bernadotte was accordingly in- 
formed; but recalling the Emperor’s dissatis- 
faction with him the previous year for his 
inactivity, he did not feel justified in disre- 
garding the letter and obeying the spirit of 
his orders. Keeping the line of march for- 
mally prescribed, he was not only himself 
absent from both the battles of the 14th, but 
exposed Davout’s single corps of 33,000 to 
destruction by the Prussian main army, num- 
bering, with the reserve, 53,000—a fate like 
that which overtook Mortier’s isolated divi- 
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sion the year before at the hands of the 
Russians. Napoleon claimed to have sent an 
order during the night with directions for 
Bernadotte to reinforce Davout. This was a 
double-meaning statement intended to place 
the blame for Davout’s exposure on Berna- 
dotte’s slow movements. Bernadotte denied 
having received any message, and the conse- 
quence was an increased bitterness between 
him and Napoleon, destined to grow still 
stronger, and finally to become of historic im- 
portance. 

_ Davout was crossing the river Saale about 
sixo’clock on the morning of the 14th, and was 
Well over with about two thirds of his corps, 


when suddenly his advance-guard found itself 
facing a portion of the enemy at the hamlet 
of Hassenhausen. It was the Prussian van. 
At first the thick mist concealed the armies 
from each other, but Davout hurried his col- 
umns forward and deployed them by the right 
for a simultaneous attack; those of the Prus- 
sians advanced and deployed so slowly that 
they came into action successively and lost 
the advantage of their superior numbers. 
The action began by a charge of Bliicher’s 
cavalry against the French right; but the 
men, unable to withstand the steady fire of 
the French infantry, recoiled and fell back 
in confusion. The Prussian right then moved 
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around the French left by the flank, and 
drove their opponents into the village for 
shelter. They could not, however, dislodge 
them, and were left standing in the open 
field for two hours under a murderous fire. 

By this time it was noon. Davout’s last 
companies had crossed the river, and the 
brave general, putting himself at their head, 
charged with them at double quick. The 
Duke of Brunswick fell, blinded in both eyes 
and mortally wounded; the King, though 
intervening with energy, could not keep the 
troops in line. At the same time his left was 
also attacked by a fresh force, and he deter- 
mined to fall back on the reserve of 18,000 
men, which, owing to Brunswick’s disability 
and consequent failure to give the necessary 
orders, had remained stationary in the critical 
moment at Gernstadt. The French followed, 
and the running fight continued through and 
beyond Auerstadt, until at five in the even- 
ing Davout called a halt. Frederick William 
did not, as was entirely possible, turn back 
with the reserve and strive to overwhelm his 
exhausted foe, but marched onward, expect- 
ing to unite with Hohenlohe and renew the 
conflict next day at Weimar. 

But it was foes, not friends, that he found; 
for Bernadotte had passed Dornburg and was 
in control of the Weimar road, having reached 
Apolda with his van. The awful disappoint- 
ment unnerved and demoralized both the King 
and his army; throughout the terrible day the 
Prussian soldiers had justified their renown, 
fighting bravely and stubbornly; but now dis- 
cipline was at an end, and with one or two 
exceptions the squadrons dissolved and turned 
into a flying horde. Hohenlohe drew off 10,- 
000 men in good order, marched in swift but 
dignified retreat through Nordhausen to Mag- 
deburg, and thence continued by Neuruppin 
to Prenzlau. Bliicher escaped with a body 
of cavalry. The battle of Auerstadt was tac- 
tically a separate affair from that of Jena, 
but strategically and morally they were one. 
Professional students find in this campaign 
almost the first complete realization of the 
very ticklish manceuver known as turning 
the enemy—ticklish because common sense 
shows that the turner, if careless or slow, 
is himself liable to be turned. The campaign 
a8 a whole was never for a moment endan- 
gered, because the unprecedented marches of 
the French made their leader’s strategy im- 
pregnable. But Bernadotte’s conduct, though 
technically justifiable, would, with any less 
efficiency on Davout’s part, have jeopardized 
the battle as it was fought. The success of 
Napoleon was due in part to the fact that, as 
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he himself said, «while others were taking 
counsel the French army was marching,» in 
part to the still undiminished devotion and 
capacity of the marshals. Great ventures 
generally succeed by narrow margins and 
fail by broad ones. The Prussian campaign 
was a great one; its successors were to be 
of even larger dimensions as to conception. 
When they were successful, it was by an even 
narrower chance; when disastrous, it was with 
frightful completeness. 


THE DEVASTATION OF PRUSSIA. 


THE moral effect of Jena upon Prussia was 
pitiful. All the years of irresponsible govern- 
ment, of absolutism and militarism, seemed 
revenged upon the monarchy at a single blow. 
The nation, with no experience of indepen- 
dent action, was stunned, and did not run to 
arms, except in a few abortive instances. 
In his flight Frederick William had with 
difficulty kept together his royal state, and 
the day after Jena he sent an envoy to ask 
for peace. But Napoleon declared that he 
would dictate his terms only from Berlin, and 
his army continued its advance. The Prus- 
sian court, with a few thousand men under 
Lestocq, retreated through West Prussia and 
took refuge in Kénigsberg. So thoroughly 
did Napoleon organize the pursuit, and so 
carefully did he estimate the total result of 
his victory, that nothing escaped him. The 
French soldiers carried everything before . 
them. A Prussian reserve corps was easily 
beaten at Halle by Bernadotte, and fled for 
refuge to the unprovisioned fortress of Mag- 
deburg. Lannes seized Dessau; Davout, Wit- 
tenberg; while Murat, Soult, and Ney pro- 
ceeded to invest Magdeburg, which for those 
days was the strategic key of the Elbe valley. 
It resisted until November, but eventually 
fell, as did also Erfurt. In fact, the French 
ransacked the land. Even Hohenlohe did not 
escape them. Being overtaken by the infan- 
try of Lannes and the cavalry of Murat, he 
was first driven from Prenzlau, and then, on 
October 28, he surrendered, being a victim 
both to the duplicity of Murat, who declared 
that 100,000 French were closing in on him, 
and the stupidity of his own messenger, who 
asserted that the tale was true. Frederick 
William himself would have been captured 
at Weissensee but for Bliicher, who brazenly 
declared to Klein, the French commander, 
that an armistice had been granted—a pure 
falsehood. Stettin capitulated to Lasalle’s 
cavalry on the 30th, and Kiistrin soon opened 
its doors. These, with the fortresses of Span- 
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dau and Hameln, all yielded with suspicious 
facility; in some instances the French and 
Prussian soldiers actually joined to hiss and 
execrate the governors, who were undoubtedly 
both recreant and venal. Bliicher, after many 
gallant but fruitless attempts to collect a 
force, had reached Liibeck, through many 
dangers, with his cavalry; but driven thence 
after a gallant and exceptional resistance, he 
too surrendered. There remained no organ- 
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Napoleon’s success kept pace with his ever 
growing schemes of conquest, he laid less 
and less stress on the means to his end, ever 
more and more on its accomplishment. The 
army was once again scattered to obtain sub- 
sistence, and it left no opportunity for spoil 
neglected. As one of the most enthusiastic 
officers in the army of 1806 declared: « From 
the moment Napoleon obtained supreme 
power the soldiers’ morals changed, the union 
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ized Prussian force in the lands between the 
Elbe and the Oder. 

It had been accurate foresight which en- 
abled Napoleon to say, in a decree issued 
from Jena on October 15, that in the battle 
of the previous day he had conquered all the 
Prussian lands west of the Vistula. Before 
long the demoralization of the nation was as 
complete as the conquest of their country. The 
treatment of the people by the victorious 
soldiery was the climax of the long career of 
French officers and men as plunderers. As 





of hearts among them disappeared with their 
poverty, a desire for luxury and the comforts 
of life began. The Emperor considered it 
politic to favor this degeneracy. He thought 
it advantageous and shrewd to make the army 
absolutely dependent on him.» 

The shocking details of Prussia’s treat- 
ment by Napoleon and his army have been of- 
ten told. On October 24 the Emperor arrived 
at the Hohenzollern residence of Potsdam, 
and publicly visited the tomb of Frederick 
the Great. Uttering words expressive of 
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profound reverence for the great general, he 
nevertheless sent the old hero’s sword, belt, 
and hat as trophies to ornament the Invalides 
at Paris. «His intellect, his genius, and his 
affections were kin to those of our nation, 
which he so esteemed,» was his pretext. He 
was equally unscrupulous in his scandalous 
treatment of the unfortunate Queen. In bulle- 
tin after bulletin he heaped lying abuse on her 
devoted head. In one he depicted her as hav- 
ing a sufficiently pretty face, but little wit (peu 
desprit); in another he asked what mystery 
had led a woman hitherto absorbed in the seri- 
ous occupations of her toilet to meddle with 
politics, stir up the King, and kindle every- 
where the fire with which she was herself pos- 
sessed. The answer, he insinuated, was to be 
found in the Czar’s personal visits to Berlin. 

On October 27 Napoleon made his tri- 
umphal entry into the Prussian capital with 
the utmost splendor he could devise, and at 
the head of the largest military force he 
could muster. Coignet, one of his soldiers, 
wrote of the scene: «The Emperor was grand 
in his plain clothes, with his little hat and a 
penny cockade. His staff, on the contrary, 
wore their dress uniform; and for strangers 
it was a queer sight to see, in the one man 
most meanly clad of all, the leader of so fine 
an army.» To «show himself terrible at the 
first moment,» as he had advised Joseph to 
do at Naples, an order was issued for the 
seizure of Prince Hatzfeldt, the most distin- 
guished Prussian nobleman within reach. He 
was to be tried by a court-martial on the 
charge of being a traitor and a spy, his crime 
being that he had written to his King a letter 
giving an account of the French entry into 
Berlin. The epistle was so harmless in its 
nature that its writer had intrusted it to the 
mail, in which it was seized and then shown to 
Napoleon. The prince escaped the first blast 
of the storm by hiding; his life was afterward 
granted to the personal and tearful solicita- 
tions of his princess as an act of great clem- 
ency. As in Italy, the galleries, libraries, col- 
lections, and public monuments,were stripped 
of their finest treasures to enrich Paris. 

The French soldiers needed no example. 
Liibeck, which, as was claimed, had been 
taken by storm, was handed over to the men 
to.work their will, just as Pavia had been. 
Wherever the troops were billeted, they had 
but to ask their terrified entertainers for what 
they desired and their request was granted. 

ey were not modest, and before long both 
Tapine and lust worked their will among the 
angry but helpless populations. The French 
generals were too much like their men, and, 
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as in Italy and Austria, the gratification of 
their boundless greed met with the Emperor’s 
approval. The castles of the nobility and 
the houses of the wealthy citizens were of 
course chosen by them as quarters. It would 
have been hard for their owners to refuse 
the unbidden guests any object which met 
with their expressed approval, and the French 
officers openly admired many valuable things. 
All these irregularities, the Emperor believed, 
attached his generals to himself; and at the 
same time a threat of examination into their 
accounts would, he knew, instantly check any 
manifestation of independence. Masséna was 
the most avaricious of all; nothing but the 
love of money could influence him, wrote Na- 
poleon, and «where at first little sums sufficed, 
now milliards are not sufficient.» At another 
time he said, more generously, that one must 
bow the knee before Masséna’s gifts as a 
soldier, although he had his faults like an- 
other. Bernadotte, on the occasion of a cer- 
tain surprise, lost the wagon which contained 
his Liibeck booty. He was inconsolable, and 
it was considered a delicious joke when he 
explained that he was so depressed because 
the loss « prevented him from paying a grati- 
fication in money to the men of his corps.» 
Davout before long filled all Poland with 
the terror of his name. Napoleon’s brother 
Jerome, finding a cellar of choice Tokay in 
a Polish castle, loaded the whole bin in his 
baggage-train, and carried it away. 

With Prussia thus shattered, disintegrated, 
and almost annihilated, Napoleon proceeded 
without the loss of a moment to use his new 
vantage against both Russia and England. 
In the Oriental question he could strike both 
with a single blow. As a result of the thor- 
ough knowledge of the East obtained in 1803 
through Sebastiani, he had virtually deter- 
mined to assert his supremacy over Turkey. 
To this end, however, he must for the pres- 
ent spare the sensibilities of Austria, which, 
though humbled to the dust, was again rising 
to her feet; her curiously assorted, hetero- 
geneous peoples showed more spirit than the 
Prussians, displaying resources and courage 
comparable to those of France.: During the 
summer of 1806, apparently of his own mo- 
tion, but in reality by French suggestion, the 
Sultan Selim III. had dismissed the vice- 
roys of Moldavia and Wallachia, both of 
whom had made themselves conspicuous for 
their Russian proclivities. At once the Czar 
Alexander I. sent an army to the Danube. 
The Sultan was terrified, but on November 
11, 1806, at the very climax of his peril, he 
was Officially notified that Napoleon now had 
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300,000 men free to attack Russia and save 
Turkey; the Emperor would himself operate 
from the Vistula, and a Turkish army must 
simultaneously appear on the Dniester. The 
Sultan at once obeyed, and the Czar conse- 
quently sent 80,000 men against the Turks. 
Austria, mindful, apparently, of Russia’s de- 
sertion after Austerlitz, displayed neither re- 
sentment nor alarm at the course taken by 
France, and Napoleon felt himself a step 
nearer both to victory over Russia and to 
such a protectorate of Turkey as would 
threaten England’s Eastern empire. 

The particular bolt forged for England was 
the Berlin decree, which Napoleon issued on 
November 21. It was the capstone to that 
structure of Continental embargo which for 
four years had occupied the attention of its 
author. England was the soul of every Conti- 
nental coalition; France could answer only by 
continued Continental conquest. As England 
could be reached only through her trade, 
with Europe in his hands Napoleon would 
strike her where she was vulnerable. «The 
British Islands,» ran the decree, «are hence- 
forth blockaded; all commerce with them is 
prohibited; letters and packages with an Eng- 
lish address will be confiscated, as also every 
store of English goods on the Continent 
within the borders of France and her allies; 
every piece of English goods, all English ves- 
sels, and those laden with staples from English 
colonies, will be excluded from all European 
harbors, including those of neutral states.» 

As early as 1795 the Committee of Public 
Safety had considered the possibility of ex- 
cluding English goods from the Continent. 
The idea of the Berlin decree was therefore 
not original with Napoleon, but the time and 
form of its application were; in particular, 
the final clause was thoroughly his own. These 
last words speak volumes. In reply to the 
principle of Great Britain that on the sea 
“enemy’s ships make enemy’s goods,» he 
thereby retorted with «enemy’s lands make 
enemy's goods,» ordering all English wares 
found in countries occupied by his troops to 
be seized. But he went much further in his 
suicidal logic, and virtually declared war to 
the knife by commanding that every British 
subject found within the same limits should 
be held as a prisoner of war, and that all 
property of individual Englishmen should be 
considered lawful prize. These drastic mea- 
sures, considered together, were intended as 
4 reply to Trafalgar and to England’s orders 
M council issued on May 16, 1806, which an- 
nounced a blockade of the Continent from 
Brest to the Elbe for the purpose of utterly de- 
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stroying French commerce. The Berlin decree 
was also intended to be in the nature of re- 
prisals for the English practice of searching 
French ships and impressing French sailors. 
Napoleon had himself been guilty of that dis- 
courtesy both to war-ships and to merchant- 
men, but he had never been strong enough 
seriously to annoy or cripple England as Eng- 
land had both annoyed and crippled him by 
the practice. During the year 1806 three 
more French agents were despatched into the 
Orient, and Joseph declared to the Prussian 
envoy that his brother was contemplating an 
expedition to India. Many years later the 
Emperor himself confirmed this statement in 
a conversation with Dr. O’Meara. 

No single scheme of Napoleon’s contributed 
in the end so much to his ruin as the Berlin 
decree. Colonial wares had become a neces- 
sity of life to the populations of Europe, and 
to be deprived of them brought irritation 
into every household, even the poorest; it 
was an attempt to coerce Russia into ad- 
hesion to this ruinous policy which directly 
initiated his fall. 

As to Prussia, the ultimate arrangements 
were held in suspense. Napoleon’s first re- 
sponse to a request for peace had been that 
he would make terms only in Berlin, and 
shortly after his triumphal entry negotia- 
tions were opened. The terms proposed by 
his ministers at the outset were far in ex- 
cess of what the Prussian plenipotentiaries 
thought reasonable; but as one fortress after 
another opened its gates the demands grew 
more and more exorbitant. Although other 
counsels prevailed in the end, there was ac- 
tually a moment when Napoleon contemplated 
the extinction of the Hohenzollern power, 
and the partition among his vassal states 
of that dynasty’s variously acquired and 
strangely assorted lands, which had such 
little territorial unity that they extended in 
two separate parallel lines from northeast 
to southwest. Voltaire said they stretched 
over Europe like a pair of garters. The best 
offer that could be wrung from Napoleon— 
and, in view of Prussia’s absolute prostration, 
he thought his proposition not ungenerous 
—was for an armistice, during which the 
French should occupy all Prussia as far as 
the Bug; and Frederick William should order 
the now advancing Russians off his soil. The 
Prussian minister actually signed this paper, 
but his sovereign, whose hopes were rising 
in proportion as the Russian army drew 
nearer, refused to ratify it. 

It is not difficult to conceive the despera- 
tion of Frederick William as he learned the 
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ominous disposition made of the lands be- 
longing to his allies. The Elector of Hesse- 
Cassel had remained neutral in the war, hav- 
ing requested and been refused membership 
in the Rhine Confederation. The day after 
Jena he was informed that the Emperor had 
been aware of his secret sympathy with the 
coalition, and that the fact was proved by 
his having kept his army on a war footing 
and yet permitted Prussian troops to pass 
through his domain. This conduct made it 
necessary to occupy his states. Mortier, the 
French commander at Mainz, was ordered to 
seize the prince and imprison him in Metz; 
on November 4 it was curtly announced that 
the house of Hesse had ceased to reign. The 
fact was, the territories of that house were 
needed for a new subsidiary kingdom, the 
formation of which had been for some time 
in contemplation. The Elector of Saxony, 
whose troops had fought with the Prussians 
at Jena, was, on the other hand, offered the 
privilege of neutrality, and, abandoning his 
former ally, he eagerly accepted. The dukes 
of Saxe-Gotha and Saxe-Weimar followed his 
example and obtained immunity by submis- 
sion. The Duke of Brunswick had withdrawn 
to his capital to die. Thence he appealed to 
his conqueror for mercy in behalf of his 
dominions. Napoleon’s reply was pitiless, re- 
calling the duke’s notorious proclamation of 
1792 against the French republic, and declar- 
ing that he had also been the real instigator of 
the present war. Brunswick, Hanover, Ham- 
burg, and their domains were all occupied by 
French troops and put under martial law. 

In the treatment which Hesse-Cassel re- 
ceived, the Emperor of the French was sim- 
ply a despot. In the case of Prussia he could 
not well pose as a liberator, for as yet there 
was no wide-spread sense of oppression and 
little national spirit among the people. In his 
dealings with Saxony and the Saxon duchies 
he appeared in a better light, for among their 
inhabitants there was a very extended sym- 
pathy with the liberal ideas, both political 
and ecclesiastical, which he was still sup- 
posed to represent. But there was a nation 
of eastern Europe which longed for him as a 
benevolent despot, and to whom he was far 
more than a representative liberal. Unhappy 
in her constitution, feeble in her political life, 
assassinated by a conspiracy of her neigh- 
bors, and her lands portioned among them, 
Poland was nevertheless still alive, and in 
her search for a savior out of her bondage 
the majority of her people had fixed their 
eyes on Napoleon. From this fact he was 
anxious to draw the utmost advantage, and 
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that right speedily, for the Czar with 90,000 
men was steadily marching toward the Prus- 
sian frontier. On November 19 a deputation 
of Polish nobility arrived in Berlin, and Napo- 
leon, after treating them with impressive dis- 
tinction, dismissed them with the statement 
that as France had never acknowledged the 
partition of their country, it was his interest 
as Emperor of the French to restore her inde- 
pendence and reconstruct a kingdom which, 
since it originated with him, would be per- 
manent. A week later he proceeded to Posen, 
and, entering the city under an arch erected 
to «the liberator of Poland,» awakened such 
enthusiasm that it far outran his own prog- 
ress; a volunteer movement was almost in- 
stantly set on foot in Warsaw, which re- 
sulted in the enlistment of 60,000 men as a 
national guard. It is idle to discuss whether 
Napoleon could or would have resuscitated 
Poland. Kosciusko and the more enlightened 
Poles believed not, and held aloof. Some of 
the Polish nobles demanded an immediate 
and formal recognition of their country’s in- 
dependence as the antecedent condition of 
their support. But among the masses the old 
ideals were revived, and the old spasmodic, 
misdirected energy was awakened in the ser- 
vice of the new Western Empire. 

Such proceedings could not but arouse 
anxiety in Austria concerning the stability 
of her authority in the Polish lands under her 
crown. Andréossy, the French ambassador 
at Vienna, was instructed to say that such 
insurgent movements were a necessary con- 
sequence of the Emperor’s presence in Posen, 
and that he had no intention of meddling with 
Austrian Poland; but that nevertheless, if the 
Emperor of Austria felt uneasy, he might per- 
haps be willing to consider the acceptance of 
a part of Silesia as indemnity for the portion 
of Poland under Austrian rule. By this sly 
offer Francis was rendered powerless, for 
he could not accept a part of Silesia, nor 
even the whole, without embroiling himself 
with England and Russia, and thereby enter- 
ing into a virtual partnership with France. 
In spite of the unwearied efforts to stir up 
strife made by Napoleon’s Corsican country- 
man, Pozzo di Borgo, who now represented 
the Czar at Vienna, Francis resolved to pre- 
serve a strict neutrality. The Poles were 
hopelessly divided, one party—that of Kosci- 
usko—holding altogether aloof, a second un- 
der Poniatowski throwing themselves heartily 
on Napoleon’s good will, a third under Czar- 
toryski preferring to secure their countrys 
resurrection through the Czar, who passed for 
an enlightened idealist. Here, as so often be- 
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fore, Napoleon concealed his intentions and 
movements behind the cloud of contradictory 
sentiments which he inspired in different 
classes of men by his assumed magnanimity, 
just as the octopus blinds all alike, the indif- 
ferent as well as the hostile, in the inky fluid 
with which he darkens the clear waters about 
him. 


WAR WITH RUSSIA: PULTUSK. 


THE key to Napoleon’s dealings with Po- 
land is to be found in his strategy; his polit- 
ical policy never passed beyond the first ten- 
tative stages, for he never conquered either 
Russia or Poland. After Jena the Czar dis- 
played great activity. In spite of being com- 
pelled to detach 80,000 men for service 
against Turkey, he had got together a second 
numerous army; Lestocq, with a corps of 
15,000 Prussians, had joined him; and he was 
clearly determined to renew the war. For a 
time the French had no certain information 
as to whether he would cross the Prussian 
frontier or not, and Napoleon at first ex- 
pected the city of Posen to be the center of 
operations. Before long, however, it became 
evident that the Russians were drawing to- 
gether on Pultusk. Displaying an astound- 
ing assurance as to the stability of his power 
in France, and without regarding the possible 
effect of a second war, at an enormous dis- 
tance, upon conditions at home, Napoleon de- 
termined tomeet them. With the same celerity 
and caution as of old, the various French di- 
visions were led first across the Vistula, and 
then over the plains, until in the end of De- 
cember they were concentrated before the 
enemy. During the three weeks consumed in 
these operations much besides was done to 
strengthen the position of the French and 
assure their communications. The Russians 
were dislodged from Warsaw, and Thorn was 
besieged; the Vistula, Bug, Wkra, Narew, and 
other rivers were bridged; and a commissary 
department was organized. The seat of war 
was different indeed from those to which 
Napoleon had hitherto been accustomed. It 
was neither as densely settled nor as well 
tilled as Italy and Germany, the population 
was far lower in the scale of civilization, and 
therefore fiercer. The inhabitants could 
easily strip their villages of the little forage 
and the few goods they possessed, and at 
that season the fields were bare. The roads 
were of the worst description—as bad as 
those of many rural districts in the United 
States at the present day. The rivers, more- 
over, were deep and broad, often with swampy 
banks and treacherous bottoms. In these 
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circumstances it was almost impossible to 
secure reliable information, for scouts and 
spies were alike at fault. 

These new conditions of warfare were 
further complicated by a change in the char- 
acter of Napoleon’s army. After Austerlitz 
many men of German speech were to be 
found among the rank and file, and after 
Jena the character of the soldiery grew more 
and more cosmopolitan. On the first appear- 
ance of the imperial eagles of France in 
Poland, Jerome was at the head of a whole 
corps of Wirtembergers and Bavarians; many 
Poles, Italians, Swiss, and Dutch were in 
others of the French corps; and among the 
foreigners there were even Prussians from 
beyond the Elbe. Some confusion was caused 
by this, and it was not diminished by the fact 
that the French themselves had scarcely re- 
covered from the orgies in which they had 
been indulging for the last six weeks. More- 
over, the determination of the Emperor to 
«conquer the sea by land» had emphasized 
in his mind the necessity of an overwhelming 
superiority of numbers, and in November he 
demanded from the French Senate the 80,000 
conscripts who, according to law, could 
not be drawn until September, 1807. This 
was the beginning of a fatal practice des- 
tined in the end to enervate France and de- 
moralize the army. There was already little 
patriotism among the men, except what 
served as a pretext for plunder; the homo- 
geneity of purpose, principle, nationality, and 
age was soon to disappear. 

In the preliminary operations this deterio- 
ration was not apparent. The troops marched 
doggedly through the mud, worked hard when 
called upon, and ate their rations, which were 
supplied by rascally contractors, without mur- 
muring, although they were very bad and alto- 
gether different from those to which they had 
become accustomed in the years just preced- 
ing. But when, on December 26, they joined 
battle, the old push and nerve seemed lacking. 
The preparations had been made on the plan of 
concentration, but at the last moment Lannes 
was detached with his division to cut off the 
enemy’s line of retreat over the Narew. Na- 
poleon, as at Jena, believed the main army of 
his opponent to be where it was not, and he 
was incautious in thus dividing and weaken- 
ing his force. Accordingly the battle had an 
irregular and indecisive character. Lannes 
came unexpectedly upon the mass of the 
Russian army, two columns forming the cen- 
ter and right, and engaged them both stead- 
ily from ten in the morning until two in the 
afternoon, At that hour a reserve arrived 
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under Gudin and attacked the Russian right. 
But Bennigsen, the commander of that col- 
umn, had ready a fresh reserve, and with 
its aid the newcomers were repulsed; while 
Lannes, who had simultaneously made a final 
onset, was also beaten off by the superior 
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force of his enemy. On the same day, Murat, 
Davout, and Augereau reached the neighbor- 
ing village of Golymin, expecting to find the 
Russian center there; on the left wing, at 
Neidenburg, Ney and Lestocq with his Prus- 
sians stood face to face. There was nothing 
but skirmishing at either place, for the 
French Emperor could not drag his artillery 
through the mud swiftly enough to make it 
tell at the right time, and both Prussians 
and Russians drew slowly off. Soult was to 
have repeated the turning manceuver as car- 
ried out before Jena, but the marching was 
80 difficult, owing to a thaw, that he could 
not accomplish anything like the necessary 
distance. 

The morning after this indecisive battle 
the entire Russian army was far away. For 
strategic reasons and for lack of provisions 
ithad withdrawn to Ostrolenka. There was no 
pursuit. The natural question, Why? is still 
unanswered. Some declare that the French 
troops were too weary and bad-tempered; 
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others that Napoleon, in view of the quag- 
mires to which the roads were now reduced, 
dared not abandon his base of supplies, as he 
was accustomed to do in summer weather and 
in fruitful lands. There is still a third answer, 
that nothing was to be gained; for of what use 
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were the few miles of bare, flat land which 
the army, putting forth its utmost exertions, 
might have been able to traverse? All these 
reasons have validity. There was discontent 
among the soldiers, for there was no booty: 
not even a soldier’s common comforts could 
be found. For the first time men of the line 
shouted insults after the Emperor, and with 
impunity; even the faithful guards indulged 
in double-meaning quips, but they were at 
the proper time soundly berated. «The short 
campaign of fifteen days,» wrote one of these, 
«made us ten years older» There was also 
danger in advancing beyond reach of the 
commissary department, —deficient and con- 
temptible as it was, in the hands of unscru- 
pulous speculators,—and there was indeed 
little to be gained by such a pursuit as was 
possible, except prestige, which at that mo- 
ment and at that distance from France was 
not a valuable commodity. 

This element of distance from home was 
weighty. In far-off Egypt and Syria, French 
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soldiers had fought bravely; an ideal will carry 
even the commonest Frenchman far, and they 
then believed themselves to be fighting for a 
principle. But since the armies of France had 
begun to fight for booty and glory, they must 
have both. Of the former there was little 
or none at all in the lands they now occu- 
pied; the latter could be enjoyed only in the 
jubilations of their kinsfolk; and although 
no account of any battle was more beclouded 
than that of Pultusk which the Emperor 
sent to Paris, the approbation of the father- 
land could not reach Poland until long after- 
ward, and in tones that were low and almost 
inaudible. It is an old French saying that next 
to the kingdom of heaven France is the most 
beautiful land, and every Frenchman believes 
it. The Emperor himself said that his French 
soldiers were unfitted for distant expeditions 
by their yearnings for home. In his mind, 
therefore, the one essential thing to restore 
the spirits of his men was rest. This opinion 
was strengthened when he endeavored to 
visit the posts. Although his carriage stuck 
in the mud and a saddle-horse could scarcely 
make its way, yet he got far enough to see 
that his men were suffering and destitute. 
The measures adopted to secure a period 
of comfort and repose for the army were, 
unlike those taken for the campaign, entirely 
adequate. The Emperor proceeeded at once 
to station the various corps along the Vis- 
tula, with provision and munition depots be- 
hind them. The commissary department was 
thoroughly overhauled and much improved. 
The line ran from Warsaw northwestward 
through Poland into Prussia, to the river’s 
mouth near Dantzic. Bernadotte had 18,000 
men; Ney, 16,000; Soult, 28,000; Augereau, 
11,000; Davout, 20,000; Lannes, 18,000; Mu- 
rat, 14,000; and the Guard numbered 15,000— 
a total of about 140,000 men. As conscripts 
and troops from various garrisons came in, a 
new corps of about 23,000 men was formed, 
and placed in command of Lefebvre. At the 
same time, from his headquarters at Warsaw, 
the Emperor proceeded with the organization 
of a government for Poland, and with the 
training of her national guard. The two 
Russian columns had withdrawn to Szuczyn, 
where they united under the command of 
Bennigsen, and the Prussians were at Anger- 
burg under Lestocq. This left open the way 
to Konigsberg, and early in January, 1807, 
Ney, overpowered by the temptation to re- 
lieve the miseries of his men, and to make a 
stroke on his own account by seizing the 
capital of East Prussia, set out from Neiden- 
burg without orders, leaving Bernadotte’s 
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position at Elbing much exposed. Lestocg, 
however, managed to block Ney’s path until 
the Russians under Bennigsen arrived and 
compelled the French general to return with 
his men to their quarters. Napoleon adminis- 
tered a severe reprimand; and well he might, 
for the advantage thus offered to the Rus- 
sians had tempted Bennigsen to move, and 
the Russian army, once afoot, seemed deter- 
mined to remain so. In this way Napoleon’s 
calculations for a season of absolutely essen- 
tial repose were entirely destroyed. 

The action of Pultusk had made clear two 
serious defects in the efficiency of Russia’s 
force. During the battle, Kamenski, the gen- 
eral-in-chief, a martinet and disciple of rou- 
tine, had twice given the order for retreat, and 
it was Bennigsen’s disobedience which made 
the conflict so indecisive that Russia claimed 
it as a victory. If a victory, it was a barren 
one, because a weak and venal administration 
of the commissary department had deprived 
the soldiers of sustenance at the critical 
moment. Kamenski, who was seventy-six 
years old, was retired on the ground of his 
health, and Bennigsen succeeded him, but 
the bad commissary administration was not 
remedied. The Russian army was strong in 
regular infantry, but weak in well-disciplined 
cavalry, although the latter defect was large- 
ly supplied by the Cossacks, a peculiar body 
of riders from the Volga and the Don, who 
paid the rental of their lands to the crown 
by four years’ military service at their own 
charges. Then, as now, they fought with bar: 
baric ferocity; they attacked in open forma- 
tion, each man for himself, and gave no quar- 
ter until the Czar offered a ducat for every live 
Frenchman. They were known to ride a hun- 
dred miles in twenty-four hours, and their ser- 
vices in pursuing an enemy were invaluable. 

The one remarkable and unique feature of 
the Russian army in every branch of the ser- 
vice has ever been its personal devotion to 
the Czar. This feeling is a compound of 
religious devotion, patriotism, and dynastic 
loyalty; these elements, welded inseparably, 
form a sentiment of tremendous strength, 
which is a fair substitute for enlightened 
patriotism. The case is different with the 
Tatar hordes from central Asia, who fight 
only for plunder, and at a pinch are often 
utterly unreliable. At this time both Cos- 


sacks and Tatars were in the field, the former 
in considerable numbers. The appointment 
of Bennigsen as commander-in-chief, and the 
results of Pultusk, awakened great enthust- 
asm among his hungry soldiers, who were 
now clamorous for a decisive battle. He had 
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90,000 men,—at least on paper,—and was 
not disposed to leave the French in peace to 
recruit their numbers and physical strength 
in comfortable winter quarters. Unlike the 
Prussian officers, he had learned the lessons 
of recent campaigns, and had the strength of 
his character been equal to the cleverness 
of his strategy, he would have been a fair 
match for Napoleon. Moreover, the King of 
Prussia, shut up in Konigsberg with a few 
thousand men, was in a most precarious situ- 
ation, Ney and Bernadotte being both within 
striking distance. Finally, the garrison of the 
fortress at Graudenz was dependent on the 
precarious supplies which they received as 
Lestocq found an opportunity to send them. 

Very soon, therefore, the Cossacks were 
sent out to scour the country. In their re- 
peated skirmishes with the French light cav- 
alry they showed such daring and address 
that their foes became timid and cautious. 
In this way the movements of Bennigsen’s 
army were successfully concealed, and he 
hoped by a swift march to overtake and 
destroy Ney before he could return to his 
station, thus securing access to Dantzic and 
a connection with Graudenz, Kolberg, and 
other fortresses which would give him a posi- 
tion strong enough to jeopardize that of Na- 
poleon at Warsaw. Accordingly, with about 
65,000 men he began a rapid and circuitous 
march northwesterly and around behind the 
impenetrable belt of dark forests, past Lake 
Spirding to Heilsberg, where he found Ney in 
full retreat on January 22. But he had over- 
estimated the strength of his Russians; they 
were too exhausted to strike quickly. Frost 
had set in, snow had fallen, and both Ney 
and Bernadotte made their escape to Gilgen- 
burg, the latter after defeating the Russian 
advance-guard in a skirmish at Mohrungen. 
Bennigsen was compelled to retire in order 
to recruit the strength of his men. 

The Emperor of the French was still at 
Warsaw. The Polish capital was gay and friv- 
olous. New hopes had awakened the spirit of 
folly in the aristocracy, and the «liberator,» 
now at the very height of his physical power, 
was often conspicuous in the revels. In the 
intervals of his serious labors Napoleon gave 
way to a life of sensuality, and the women 
Were prodigal of their charms. One of them 
was the well-known Countess Walewska, a 
beautiful woman, who while yet a child had 
been forced into wedlock with an aged noble- 
man. She was now made to feel that the 
future of her country depended upon her 
captivating Napoleon, for he had singled her 
out as the most beautiful of all the crowd 
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which pressed around him on his entry. In- 
dignant when the proposition was first made, 
she finally listened to the flabby morality of 
her friends, and gave an unwilling consent. It 
is thought that her child was the first born to 
Napoleon, and that this fact, combined with 
his disgust for Josephine’s incessant and in- 
consistent outpourings of jealous complaint 
as to his conduct, had much to do with his at- 
titude concerning the political advantages of 
the divorce. Such was the young Polish noble- 
woman’s eventual devotion to the father of 
her child that throughout his subsequent life 
in Europe she ran every risk to be near her 
idol, and actually followed him to Elba. 
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CHECK TO THE GRAND ARMY: EYLAU. 


IT was not a very rude shock to his sen- 
suous ease, however, when on January 27, 
1807, Napoleon received the news of Ben- 
nigsen’s march. In a general way he had 
been aware for some days that his enemy 
was moving, but he believed with no other 
intention than to derive what immediate ad- 
vantage could be had from Ney’s rashness. 
In the absence of fuller information he had 
not changed his opinion, but the army was 
nevertheless put in readiness, the trains were 
equipped, and orders were issued for tempo- 
rarily abandoning the siege of Dantzic and for 
the complete occupation of Thorn. This step 
was taken, as a glance at the map will show,to 
insure a new line of connection with Posen and 
Berlin, directly in front of his base, in case 
the oblique one he was holding between War- 
saw and Bartenstein should be endangered by 
a flank movement of the Russians. 

Believing that Bennigsen’s plan was to 
reach Elbing and defend his communication 
with Dantzic, Napoleon issued orders on Jan- 
uary 27 for a countermarch in that direc- 
tion, to engage him either there or farther 
to the eastward. The orders given next day 
to Davout and Augereau show that by swift 
movements he hoped to attack at Willenberg, 
break through Bennigsen’s center, and scat- 
ter his forces right and left. Lannes had been 
taken ill after Pultusk, and was still an in- 
valid; Savary was therefore put in command 
of his well-tried corps, to bear the brunt of 
the battle. His business was to cover the 
line of the Narew for the purpose of assuring 
freedom of action to the main French army, 
and with that end in view to attack the Rus- 
sian corps under Essen, which was menacing 
it. Three days after the orders of Napoleon 
were given, his army of 100,000 men was in 
position on a line running in general east and 
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MAP OF THE BATTLE OF EYLAU. 


west within the space bounded by Willen- 
berg, Gilgenburg, Mlawa, and Przasnysz, with 
one reserve of 40,000 on the left, to prevent 
the loss of Thorn, and another of 14,000 on 
the right. Everything was in readiness for an 
advance under the most advantageous circum- 
stances to take Bennigsen by surprise, strike 
him on his flank, and close the campaign in a 
single battle. On January 31 the final orders 
were issued for the advance, and the march 
began. As in Franconia, on the eve of Jena, it 
seemed as if the victory were already assured, 
won by the marvelous moving of great bodies 
of men, this time in the depth of winter. 

On what a slender thread hang the fortunes 
ofwar! That day one of the French couriers 
was caught by the Cossacks on his way to 
Bernadotte with a particularly detailed ac- 
count of the Emperor’s plan, and orders to 
advance to Gilgenburg. The precious paper 
Was in Bennigsen’s hands next morning. His 
ip stillin a wretched condition, badly 
¢ and sustaining life by marauding; 
moreover, they numbered but 65,000, Lestocq 
not yet having come in from Mohrungen. The 

mn general saw that he was entrapped, 

id could escape only by a swift retreat. 
His conduct of the movement was masterly, 
and on February 6, though the French col- 
umns were not far behind, he had reached 

Vou. LI.—50. 


Heilsberg. During the day the Russian rear- 
guard was driven in, and Bennigsen, march- 
ing all night, found himself next morning 
at the town of Eylau, or, more precisely, 
Preussisch-Eylau, the spot he had selected 
for a desperate stand in defense of Konigs- 
berg. The Russian rear-guard was again 
overtaken, this time at Landsberg, where 
Murat arrived with his cavalry on the morn- 
ing of the 7th. All day the Russians slowly 
resisted him, fighting bravely under Prince 
Bagration, and receding steadily as far as 
Eylau, which they held by a stubborn stand 
until induced to evacuate it voluntarily by 
the considerations of gathering darkness and 
a foe superior innumbers. Their loss during 
the day was upward of 2000. When night 
fell the Russian lines were a short distance 
behind Eylau, and stretched two miles, from 
Serpalten on the left to Schmoditten on the 
right. Lestocq, coming up with his Prus- 
sians, had reached Rositten, between nine and 
ten miles away, where he received orders to 
hurry onward. The French held the town of 
Eylau; in and near it were the troops of Mu- 
rat, Soult, Augereau, and just in their rear 
the Emperor with the Guard. Ney was far- 
ther to the north and west on the left, with 
orders to cut off Lestocq. 

When day broke on February 8 the general 
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arrangement of the hostile lines was such as 
to favor neither. Soult was before the town 
on the French left, Augereau in the center, 
and Saint-Hilaire with one division of Soult 
on the right. Behind the two latter was Mu- 
rat with the cavalry; in the rear, on ris- 
ing ground, was the Guard under Bessiéres 
as a reserve. Davout was far out on the 
right near Bartenstein. The total number of 
French on the ground was about 80,000. The 
Russian right was commanded by Tutschkoff, 
the center by Sacken, the left by Ostermann- 
Tolstoi; their reserve was behind the center, 
under Doctoroff and Prince Galitzin. Their 
total number was about 58,000, but they 
were superior to their enemy in artillery. 
Between the armies, in a low plain, lay 
several frozen ponds, and the ground was 
covered with snow. Napoleon’s plan was to 
send Davout around the Russian left flank, 
while Saint-Hilaire engaged Tolstoi. Auge- 
reau and the cavalry were to be hurled against 
the center and to push toward the enemy’s 
right; the combined onset would roll up 
Bennigsen’s entire line and result in a rout; 
Ney would intervene, and make the battle 
not only decisive, but annihilating. 

The combination did not work out cor- 
rectly. It was a raw and bitter day; during 
the morning there were occasional snow 
flurries, and at midday a heavy downfall. 
Bennigsen seized the initiative, and opened 
the battle by a cannonade. Napoleon, divin- 
ing his plan, sent a messenger for Ney to 
come and strengthen Soult. At nine the 
Russian right advanced and drove in the 
French left, which was weak, to the town. 
At that moment the order was given for 
Augereau and Saint-Hilaire to move. In the 
driving snow they lost connection with each 
other, and the latter was repulsed by Russian 
cavalry, while Augereau’s corps was almost 
destroyed by the enemy’s center. The dash- 
ing horsemen of Galitzin reached the foot of 
the very hill on which Napoleon stood, and 
a panic seized all about him, not excepting 
Berthier and Bessiéres, who excitedly called 
up the Guard to save their Emperor. The 
Emperor, however, remained calm, exclaim- 
ing, « What boldness! What boldness!» The 
pursuers fell back exhausted, and Murat in 
turn dashed with his cavalry toward the gap 
between the enemy’s center and right. So 
worn out were both sides, however, that 
without a collision they ceased to charge, 
and began to fire. 

About noon Davout at last arrived on the 
Russian left, and drove it from its position, 
while Saint-Hilaire again charged,and the two 
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in combination effected the movement con- 
templated by the Emperor. In a few hours 
the Russians, who were receding in fair 
order and fighting fiercely, began to waver, 
and some of the formations broke into flight, 
In this crisis Scharnhorst arrived with 5000 
Prussians; he had been compelled to make 
a long detour in order to avoid Ney, with 
whom Lestocq had been engaged. By nightfall 
the French were brought to a stand, and soon 
after they were driven back from the ham- 
lets which they had seized in their advance, 
Night ended the fight. Ney had not received 
his orders until two in the afternoon, and 
arrived too late for service. The armies 
retained their relative positions, and both 
claimed the day. Neither had lost, neither 
had gained, the field. But the battle was 
disastrous for both; from first to last the 
struggle had been desperate and bloody. The 
losses were virtually equal—about 18,000 
men on each side. During the evening Napo- 
leon began to arrange a retreat; in fact, 
Davout was about to begin it when he learned 
that there was a great commotion in the 
enemy’s bivouac. Advancing as far as pos- 
sible, the marshal put his ear to the ground 
and distinctly noted a diminishing rumble, 
which convinced him that the Russians were 
withdrawing. This was an agreeable surprise, 
and Napoleon, when informed of the fact, 
ordered his army to stand fast. The morning 
light displayed an abandoned Russian camp. 
It is impossible to tell which army was in 
the worse plight; both were in the utmost dis- 
tress. Augereau had been wounded, and, 
though not disabled, had left the field. This 
brought down on him the commander’s dis- 
pleasure, and inasmuch as his corps was 
nearly annihilated, it was disbanded; some of 
his regiments were virtually destroyed. The 
living were gaunt, exhausted, and ill with 
hunger; an eye-witness declared that but for 
the arrival, about noon, of some Jewish trad- 
ers from Warsaw with four tuns of brandy, 
thousands would have perished from cold and 
fatigue. The dead were strewn thick over the 
field, and in some places were piled in heaps. 
On the white background of a Northern winter 
the carnage was terribly apparent; the prow- 
lers who skulked from place to place in search 
of booty could be distinguished in all direc- 
tions. Marauding began on a frightful scale, 
discipline was slackened by misery, and for 
miles around thousands of wretched soldiers 
stripped the scarcely less wretched peasantry 
of their few remaining bits of property. 
The army was eager to be gone from these 
sickening sights. But Bennigsen had techni- 
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cally admitted defeat by his withdrawal, which 
the Prussians characterized as «a sin and a 
shame.» Napoleon, therefore, waited to se- 
cure his victory, and formally despatched a 
few parties in pursuit. Murat advanced to 
within touch of Bennigsen, who had taken his 
position under the walls of Konigsberg. At 
the same time the Emperor dictated a glow- 
ing account of the French triumph and of 
the admirable condition of the army. It was 
at once despatched for publication in the 
official journals of Paris. Soon afterward, on 
February 13, a messenger carried to Freder- 
ick William proposals for either an armistice 
ora separate peace on most favorable terms. 
In these Napoleon set forth that the relation 
of Prussia to Russia was mere vassalage, and 
that her restoration to power was essential 
to the peace of Europe, agreeing to restore 
her lands as far as the Elbe, and saying that 
as to Poland he cared nothing whatever. The 
confident feeling of the allies was shown by 
the Prussian king’s prompt refusal to accept 
such overtures, and by his determination to 
abide by the issue. On the other hand, the 
mere fact of the proposition was evidence of 
Napoleon’s anxiety. It is said on good author- 
ity that the French emissary offered the com- 
plete restoration of Prussia if she would 
desert her ally. 

Stern necessity would wait no longer on 
Napoleon’s bravado; in a few days his troops 
withdrew to the table-land behind the river 
Passarge. There they found better canton- 
ments, but the food was neither better nor 
more abundant. The Emperor had only a 
thatched hovel for his headquarters at Os- 
terode, and, as he wrote to his brother 
Joseph, lived in snow and filth, without wine, 
brandy, or bread. « We shall be in fine con- 
dition when we get bread,» he said to Soult. 
«My position would be fine if I had food; 
the lack of food makes it only moderate,» he 
wrote, on February 27, to Talleyrand. This 
was true, because now the army was more 
concentrated than before; and when head- 
quarters were moved in the spring to Fin- 
kenstein the Emperor was more comfortable. 
The movements culminating in Pultusk clear- 
ly prove that Napoleon could not until then 
adapt his means to the novel conditions of 
warfare he found in Poland. But in the move- 
ments antecedent to Eylau there is, in spite 
of virtual defeat, a clear apprehension of the 
difficulties and an evident ability to surmount 
them. While Bennigsen constantly assumes 
the offensive, Napoleon always seizes the ini- 
tiative, and in the retreat his choice of the 
plateau around Osterode as a rallying-point 
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displays a continued mastery of all the con- 
ditions. 

Around the camp-fires there was, during 
the remaining months of winter, a passive 
endurance, mingled with some murmuring 
about the horrors caused by one man’s ambi- 
tion. The Emperor set his men an example 
of uncomplaining cheerfulness. His health 
continued as exuberant as it had been for the 
year past, and his activity, though no longer 
feverish, lost nothing of its intensity. Savary 
thought he outdid himself, accomplishing in 
one month what elsewhere would have been, 
even for him, the work of three. Mme. de 
Rémusat remembered to have heard him say 
that he felt better during those months than 
ever before or after. This vigor of body, com- 
bined with the same iron determination as 
of old, did indeed work miracles, and this in 
spite of the fact that his indefatigable secre- 
tary, Maret, was long at the point of death. 

To remedy the blunder of having left 
Dantzic behind in the hands of the Prussians, 
Lefebvre was despatched with his new corps 
to beleaguer it. Savary drove the Russians 
from the Narew and out of Ostrolenka; Mor- 
tier threatened Stralsund and stopped the 
Swedes, who, as members of the coalition, 
were finally about to take an active share in 
the fighting. To strengthen the weakened 
ranks of the invaders, new levies were ordered 
in both Switzerland and Poland, while at the 
same time some of the soldiers occupying Si- 
lesia and besieging her fortresses were called 
in. Both Neisse and Glatz were still beset by 
French troops, but the siege of Kolberg was 
abandoned, and still further reinforcements 
thus became available. In the daily skir- 
mishes which occurred at the outposts the 
fighting was sharp; but the Cossacks were 
as saucy as ever, and the French light horse 
could bring in little news. Meantime Russia’s 
difficulties, of which Napoleon remained ig- 
norant, kept her from reinforcing her army 
to the proper size. Her credit was so low 
that she could raise no money on her own 
account, and she applied to England for a 
subsidy, but it was refused. The Czar was 
furious, and strained Russia’s resources to 
the utmost; but he coukd give Bennigsen no 
more than enough funds and men to restore 
his original strength. 

The arms of Russia had been fairly suc- 
cessful on the lower Danube, for the Turks 
had been paralyzed by an unforeseen danger. 
Great Britain had sent a fleet to Constanti- 
nople, and the Sultan, though he immediately 
declared war against England, was terrified. 
But Napoleon’s emissary, Sebastiani, engaged 
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the English admiral in negotiations until the 
shore batteries were sufficiently strengthened 
to compel the British fleet to retire. Filled 
by this success with new enthusiasm for his 
Eastern projects, the Emperor of the French 
devised and set on foot a scheme for the al- 
liance of Turkey and Persia in order to check- 
mate the ambitions of either Russia or Aus- 
tria. About the end of April an envoy from 
the Shah arrived at Finkenstein. He was re- 
ceived with great demonstrations, and France 
was delighted to see the kings of the Kast 
seeking, as she believed, her Emperor’s favor. 
Napoleon’s information with regard to the 
Orient was detailed and accurate; his know- 
ledge of the Eastern character was fraternally 
instinctive. A treaty was easily negotiated in 
which France promised to drive Russia from 
Georgia and to supply Persia with artillery; in 
return the Shah was to break with England, 
confiscate British property, instigate the peo- 
plesof Afghanistan and Kandahar torebellion, 
set on foot an army toinvade India, and in case 
the French should also despatch a land force 
against India, he was to give them free pas- 
sage along a line of march to be subsequently 
laid out, together with means of sustenance. 
None of the Emperor’s achievements during 
this eventful winter shows more clearly than 
this how he could rise above the discourage- 
ments of a doubtful situation, and how san- 
guine his disposition was when his health was 
really good. 

Throughout the late campaign the Emperor 
Francis had occupied a position of non-inter- 
vention and hesitating neutrality similar to 
that of Frederick William the year before. 
If he had intervened any time during the 
winter after Eylau, his will would have been 
imperative. But as Prussia had held off in 
his hour of need, leaving Napoleon untram- 
meled, so now he let Prussia drink of the 
same cup, and remained nominally neutral. 
Andréossy reported, however, that Austria’s 
strength was being rapidly recruited, and 
that her preparations foreboded a renewal of 
hostilities. There was a new prime minis- 
ter, Count Stadion, remarkable for his energy 
and insight. Napoleon immediately began to 
make propositions for an alliance, intended 
merely to gain time. As he had the previous 
year called for the contingent of conscripts 
for 1807, so he now demanded those for 1808. 
The Confederacy of the Rhine was summoned 
to supply fresh troops, and even Spain, in 
which there had recently been symptoms 
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of serious uneasiness, was called on for 
contingent of auxiliaries. Before the cloge 
of negotiations with Francis, Napoleon had 
doubled his army; the new levies were kept 
in Silesia and central Prussia, apparently as 
a reserve, but they were not far from the 
Austrian frontier. 

On May 26, in spite of a gallant and per. 
sistent defense by Kalkreuth, Dantzic, the 
queen fortress of the Baltic, capitulated. This 
made Lefebvre’s force available to strengthen 
further the army which still lay behind the 
Passarge. Napoleon again offered Silesia to 
Francis, this time entire and outright, as the 
price of an alliance; he was even willing to 
make an exchange for Dalmatia. On April 
26, at Bartenstein, Russia and Prussia signed 
a new treaty, according to which they bound 
themselves to make no separate peace, and 
agreed that they would endeavor to unite the 
Scandinavian powers with England, Austria, 
and themselves for a general war of liber- 
ation. The Viennese cabinet was again di- 
vided on the question of renewing hostilities, 
and in the end proposed its services as a me- 
diator, provided that Poland should remain 
divided and Turkey unmolested, and that Ger- 
man affairs should be rearranged. Napoleon 
coquetted with this proposal until Russia and 
Prussia gave their reply, which was not an 
assent to Austria’s proposition, but a request 
for Francis’s adherence to the convention of 
Bartenstein. When Austria’s offer was thus 
refused the French position was virtually se- 
cure as against her, at least for the season. 
Shrewd onlookers could hardly credit their 
senses, and thought that so far from Francis's 
policy being one of neutrality, it was a favor 
of the highest importance to Napoleon. The 
fact was that Austria knew Prussia’s weak- 
ness and had little confidence in Russia’s 
strength. Moreover, France had powerful 
friends in Vienna, where Andréossy was influ- 
ential, and Austria’s own preparations were * 
not complete. It would be a serious matter 
if she should conclude a treaty with two 
allies who might be beaten before she could 
herself take the field. Hence nothing dis- 
turbed the impenetrable front of the Danube 
power; her own plans were maturing slowly 
but surely, and while the enormous French 
reinforcements in central Europe were in 4 
sense a menace, she threw a strong military 
cordon upon the frontiers of Galicia, and 
haughtily held aloof from anything likely to 
fetter her own ambitions. 


(To be continued.) 





William M. Stoane. 
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V. 


HE week which had opened thus for Tres- 
sady promised to be one of lively interest 
for such persons as were either concerned in 
or took notice of the House of Commons and 
its doings. Fontenoy’s attack upon the ad- 
ministration of the Home Office, and, through 
the Home Secretary, on the Maxwell group 
and influence, had been long expected, and 
was known to be ably prepared. Its pos- 


' sible results were already keenly discussed. 


Even if it were a damaging attack, it 
was not supposed that it could have any 
immediate effect on the state of parties or 
the strength of the government. But after 
Easter, Lord Maxwell’s factory bill—a special 
factory act for East London, touching the 
grown man for the first time, and absolutely 
prohibiting home work in certain scheduled 
industries—was to be brought forward, and 
could not fail to provide Maxwell’s adversa- 
ries with many chances of red and glorious 
battle. It was disputable from end to end; 
it had already broken up one government; it 
was strongly pressed and fiercely opposed; 
and on the fate of each clause in committee 
might hang the life or death of the ministry, 
not so much because of the intrinsic im- 
portance of the matter, as because Maxwell 
was indispensable to the cabinet, and it was 
known that neither Maxwell nor his close 
friend and henchman, Dowson, the Home 
Secretary, would accept defeat on any of the 
really vital points of the bill. 

The general situation was a curious one. 
Some two years before this time a strong and 
long-lived Tory government had come to an 
end. Since then all had been confusion in 


English politics. A weak Liberal govern- 
ment, undermined by Socialist rebellion, had 
lasted but a short time, to be followed by an 
equally precarious Tory ministry, in which 
Lord Maxwell, after an absence from poli- 
tics of some four years or so, returned to 
his party, only to break it up. For he suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon them a measure in 
which his own deepest convictions and feel- 
ings were concerned, and which had behind it 
the support of all the more important trade- 
unions. Upon that measure the ministry fell; 
but during their short administration Max- 
well had made so great an impression upon 
his own side that when they returned, as 
they did return, with an enlarged majority, 
the Maxwell bill retained one of the foremost 
places in their program, and might be said, 
indeed, at the present moment to hold the 
center of the political field. 

That field, in the eyes of any middle-aged 
observer, was in strange disarray. The old 
Liberal party had been almost swept away; 
only a few waifs and strays remained, the 
exponents of a program that nobody wanted, 
and of cries that stirred nobody’s blood. A 
large Independent Labor and Socialist party 
filled the empty benches of the Liberals—a 
revolutionary, enthusiastic crew, of whom 
the country was a little frightened, and who 
were, if the truth were known, a little fright- 
ened at themselves. They had a coherent 
program, and represented a formidable «dom- 
ination» in English life. And that English 
life itself, in all that concerned the advance 
and transformation of labor, was in a singu- 
larly tossed and troubled state. After a long 
period of stagnation and comparative indus- 
trial peace, storms at home, answering to 
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storms on the Continent, had been let loose, 
and forces both of reaction and of revolution 
were making themselves felt in new forms 
and under the command of new masters. 

At the head of the party of reaction stood 
Fontenoy. Some four years before the pres- 
ent session the circumstances of a great 
strike in the Midlands—together, no doubt, 
with some other influence—had first drawn 
him into public life, had cut him off from 
racing and all his natural pleasures. The 
strike affected his father’s vast domain in 
North Mercia; it was marked by an unusual 
violence on the part of the men and their 
leaders; and Fontenoy, driven, sorely against 
his will, to take a part by the fact that his 
father, the hard and competent administra- 
tor of an enormous fortune, happened at the 
moment to be struck down by illness, found 
himself, before many weeks were over, tak- 
ing it with passion, and emerged from the 
struggle a changed man. Property must be 
upheld; low-born disorder and greed must be 
put down. He sold his race-horses, ‘and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to throw into the forma- 
tion of a new party all the doggedness, the 
astuteness, and the audacity he had been 
accustomed to lavish upon the intrigues and 
the triumphs of the turf. 

And now in this new Parliament his im- 
mense labor was beginning to tell. The men 
who followed him had grown in number and 
improved in quality. They abhorred equally 
a temporizing conservatism and a plundering 
democracy. They stood frankly for birth and 
wealth, the Church and the expert. They 
were the apostles of resistance and negation; 
they were sworn to oppose any further med- 
dling with trade and the personal liberty of 
master and workman, and to undo, if they 
could, some of the meddling that had been 
already carried through. A certain academic 
quality prevailed among them, which made 
them peculiarly sensitive to the absurdities 
of men who had not been to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge; while some, like Tressady, had been 
travelers, and wore an Imperialist heart upon 
their sleeve. The group possessed an unusual 
share of debating and oratorical ability, and 
they had never attracted so much attention 
as now that they were about to make the 
Maxwell bill their prey. 





MEANWHILE, for the initiated the situa- 
tion possessed one or two points of special 
interest. Lady Maxwell, indeed, was by this 
time scarcely less of a political force than 
her husband. Was her position an illustra- 
tion of some new power in women’s hands, 
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or was it merely an example of something ag 
well known to the Pharaohs as to the nine- 
teenth century—the ability of any woman 
with a certain physique to get her way? 
That this particular woman’s way happened 
to be also her husband’s way made the case 
less interesting for some observers. On the 
other hand, her obvious wifely devotion at- 
tracted simple souls to whom the meddling 
of women in politics would have been other- 
wise repellent, but that it was recommended 
to them by the facts that Marcella Maxwell 
was held to be good as well as beautiful; that 
she loved her husband, and was the excellent 
mother of a fine son. 

Of her devotion, in the case of this par. 
ticular bill, there was neither concealment 
nor doubt. She was known to have given her 
husband every assistance in the final drafting 
of the measure; she had seen for herself the 
working of every trade that it affected; she 
had innumerable friends among wage-earners 
of all sorts, to whom she gave half her social 
life; and both among them and in the drawing- 
rooms of the rich she fought her husband’s 
cause unceasingly, by the help of beauty, wits, 
and something else—a broad impulsiveness 
and charm, which might be vilified or scorned, 
but could hardly be matched, by the enemy. 

Meanwhile Lord Maxwell was a compara- 
tively ineffective speaker, and passed in social 
life for a reserved and difficult personality. 
His friends put no one else beside him, and 
his colleagues in the cabinet were well aware 
that he represented the key-stone in their 
arch. But the man in the street, whether of 
the aristocratic or plebeian sort, knew com- 
paratively little about him. All of which, 
combined with the special knowledge of an 
inner circle, helped still more to concentrate 
public attention on the convictions, the tem- 
perament, and the beauty of his wife. 


AMID a situation charged with these per- 
sonal or dramatic elements the Friday 80 
keenly awaited by Fontenoy and his party ar- 
rived. He rose immediately after question 
time, and, starting from a confused and stiff 
beginning, presently hurled at the House an 
oration, rugged and often halting in form, 
which yet for bitterness, critical ability, u- 
designed pathos, and a kind of savage force, 
was in its way a masterpiece. It was followed 
with strained attention from all sides of the 
House. The Home Secretary’s subsequent de- 
fense of the policy of his department was, In 
the eyes of the experts of his own side at any 
rate, absolutely convincing. Nevertheless, the 
effect of the evening lay with Fontenoy. 
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The two speeches were no sooner over than 
George hurried up-stairs in search of Letty, 
who, with Miss Tulloch, was in the Speaker’s 
private gallery. As he went his pulses tin- 
gled. «Magnificent!» he said to himself; 
«magnificent! We have found a man!» 

Letty was eagerly waiting for him, and 
they walked down the corridor together. 
«Well?» he said, thrusting his hands deep 
into his pockets, and looking down upon her 
with a smile. « Well?» 

Letty saw that she was expected to praise, 
and she did her best, his smile still bent upon 
her. He was perfectly aware all the time of 
the fatuity of what she was saying. She had 
caught up since her engagement a certain 
number of political phrases, and it amused him 
to note the cheap and tinkling use she made 
of them. Nevertheless she was chatting, smil- 
ing, gesticulating, for his pleasure. She was 
posing for him, using her gray eyes in these 
expressive ways all for him. He thought her 
the most entertaining plaything, though it 
did occur to him sometimes that when they 
were married he would give her instruction. 

«Ah, well, you liked it—that ’s good!» he 
said at last, interrupting her. « We ’ve begun 
well, anyway. It ’ll be rather hard, though, 
to have to speak after that on Monday.» 

« As if you need be afraid! You ’re not, you 
know; it’s only mock modesty. Do you know 
that Lady Maxwell was sitting two from me ?» 

«No. Well, how did she like Fontenoy ?» 

«She never moved after he got up. She 
pressed her face against that horrid grating, 
and stared at him all the time. I thought she 
was very flushed—but that may have been 
the heat—and in a very bad temper,» added 
Letty, maliciously. «I talked to her a little 
about your adventure.» 

«Did she remember my existence ? » 

«Qh, dear, yes! She said she expected you 
on Sunday. She never asked me to come.» 
Letty looked arch. «But then one does n’t 
expect her to have pretty manners. People 
say she is shy. But, of course, that is only 
your friends’ way of saying that you ’re rude.» 

«She was n’t rude to you?» said George, 
outwardly eager, inwardly skeptical. «Shall 
I not go on Sunday ?» 

«But of course you must go. We shall have 
toknow them. She’s not a woman’s woman— 
that ’s all. Now, are we going to get some 
dinner ?—for Tully and I are famishing.» 

‘Come along, then, and I ’ll collect the 
party.» 

George had asked a few of his acquain- 
tance in the House to meet his betrothed, 
together with an old General Tressady and 


his wife, who were his distant cousins. The 
party were to assemble in the room of an 
under-secretary much given to such hos- 
pitable functions, and thither, accordingly, 
George led the way. 

The room, when they reached it, was already 
fairly full of people, and alive with talk. 

«Another party!» said George, looking 
round him. « Benson is great at this sort of 
thing.» 

«Do you see Lady Maxwell?» said Letty 
in his ear. 

George looked to his right, and perceived 
the lady in question. She also recognized 
him at once, and bowed, but without rising. 
She was the center of a group of people who 
were gathered round her and the small table 
on which she was leaning, and they were so 
deeply absorbed in the conversation that had 
been going on that they hardly noticed the 
entrance of Tressady and his companion. 

«Leven has a party, you see,» said the 
under-secretary. «Blaythwaite was to have 
taken them in—could n’t at the last moment, 
so they had to come in here. This is your 
side of the room. But none of your guests 
have come yet. Dinner at the House in the 
winter is a poor sort of business, Miss Sewell. 
We want the Terrace for these occasions.» 

He led the young girl to a sofa at the 
farther end of the room, and made himself 
agreeable—to him the easiest process in the 
world. He was a fashionable and charming 
person, in the most irreproachable of frock- 
coats; and Letty was soon at her ease with 
him, and mistress of all her usual arts and 
graces. 

«You know Lady Maxwell?» he said to 
her, with a slight motion of the head toward 
the distant group. 

Letty replied; and while she and her com- 
panion chattered, George, who was standing 
behind them, watched the other party. 

They were apparently in the thick of an 
argument, and Lady Maxwell, whose hands 
were lightly clasped on the table in front of 
her, was leaning forward with the look of one 
who had just shot her bolt and was waiting 
to see how it would strike. 

It struck, apparently, in the direction of 
her vis-a-vis, Sir Frank Leven, for he bent 
over to her, making a quick reply in a half- 
petulant boy’s voice. He had been three 
years in the House, but had still the air of 
an Eton «swell» in his last half. 

Lady Maxwell listened to what he had to 
say, a sort of silent passion in her face all 
the time—a noble passion nobly restrained. 
When he stopped, George caught her reply. 
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«He does not wnderstand—that is all one 
can say. He has neither seen nor felt—every 
sentence showed it. How can one take his 
judgment ? » 

George’s mouth twitched. He slipped, 
smiling, into a place beside Letty. «Did you 
hear that?» he inquired. 

«Fontenoy’s speech, of course,» said the 
under-secretary, looking round. «She’s pitch- 
ing into Leven, I suppose. He’s as cranky 
and unsound as he can be. Should n’t wonder 
if you got him before long.» 

He nodded good-temperedly to Tressady, 
then got up to speak to a man on the edge 
of the farther group. 

«How amusing!» said George, his satiri- 
cal eyes still watching Lady Maxwell. «How 
much that set has ‘seen and felt) of sweat- 
ers, and white-lead workers, and that ilk! 
Don’t they look like it?» 

« Who are they?» 

Letty was now using all her eyes to find 
out, and especially for the purpose of carry- 
ing away a mental photograph of Lady Max- 
well’s black hat and dress. 

«Oh, the Maxwells’ particular friends in 
the House—most of them as well provided 
with family and goods as they make ’em: a 
philanthropic, idealist lot, that yearns for 
the people, and will be the first to be kicked 
down-stairs when the people gets its own. 
Frank Leven there is, as Benson says, de- 
cidedly shaky. If it were n’t for his wife, 
who is Lady Maxwell’s bosom friend, he 
would come over to us—he may as it is. Oh, 
then, Bennett, is there— do yousee?— the little 
dark man with a frock-coat and spectacles ? 
He was one of the first workman members, 
has been in the House a long time, and now 
belongs to the Independents, but rather 
against the grain. He is one of Lady Max- 
well’s particular allies. I suppose she hopes 
to make use of him at critical moments. 
Gracious— listen! » 

There was, indeed, a very storm of discus- 
sion sweeping through the rival party. Lady 
Maxwell’s penetrating but not loud voice 
seemed to pervade it, and her eyes and face, 
as she glanced from one speaker to another, 
drew alternately the shafts and the sympathy 
of the rest. 

Tressady made a face. 

«I say, Letty, promise me one thing!» His 
hand stole toward hers. Tully discreetly 
looked the other way. «Promise me not to 
be a political woman, there ’s a dear! » 

Letty hastily withdrew her fingers, having 
no mind at all for caresses in public. 

« But I must be a political woman—I shall 
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have to be! I know heaps of girls and mar. 
ried women who get up everything in the 
papers—all the stupidest things—not be. 
cause they know anything about it, or be. 
cause they care a rap, but because some of 
their men friends happen to be members: 
and when they come to see you, you must 
know what to talk to them about.» 

«Must you?» said George. «How odd! 
As though one went to tea with a woman for 
the sake of talking about the very same 
things you have been doing all day, and are 
probably sick to death of already.» 

« Never mind,» said Letty, with her little 
air of sharp wisdom. «I know they do it, and 
I shall have to do it, too. I shall pick it up» 

«Will you? Of course you will! Only, 
when I’ve got a big bill on, let me do a little 
of it for myself—give me some of the credit. 

Letty laughed maliciously. 

«I don’t know why you ’ve taken such a 
dislike to her,» she said, but in rather a con- 
tented tone, as her eye once more traveled 
across to Lady Maxwell. « Does she trample 
on her husband, after all?» 

Tressady gave an impatient shrug. 

« Trample on him? Goodness, no! That’s all 
part of the play, too—wifely affection, and the 
rest of it. Why can’t she keep out of sight a 
little? We don’t want the women meddling) 

«Thank you, my domestic tyrant!» said 
Letty, making him a little bow. 

« How much tyranny will you want before 
you accept those sentiments ? » he asked her, 
smiling tenderly into her eyes. Both had a mo- 
ment’s pleasant thrill; then George sprang up. 

«Ah, here they are at last!—the general, 
and all the lot. Now, I hope, we shall get 
some dinner.» 


TRESSADY had, of course, to introduce his 
elderly cousins and his three or four politi- 
cal friends to his future wife; and amid the 
small flutter of the performance, the break-up 
and disappearance of the rival party passed 
unnoticed. When Tressady’s guests entered 
the dining-room which looks on the Terrace, 
and made their way to the top table reserved 
for them, the Leven dinner, near the door, 
was already half through. 

George’s little banquet passed merrily 
enough. The gray-haired general and his 
wife turned out to be agreeable and well- 
bred people, quite able to repay Georges 
hospitality by the dropping of little compli 
ments on the subject of Letty into his half- 
yielded ear. For his way of taking sue 
things was always a trifle cynical. He be 
lieved that people say habitually twice what 
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they mean, whether in praise or blame; and 
he did not feel that his own view of Letty 
was much affected by what other people 
thought of her. 

So, at least, he would have said. In reality 
he got a good deal of pleasure out of his 
fiancée’s success. Letty, indeed, was enjoy- 
ing herself greatly. This political world, as 
she had expected, satisfied her instinct for 
social importance better than any world she 
had yet known. She was determined to get on 
in it; nor, apparently, was there likely to be 
any difficulty in the matter. George’s friends 
thought her a pretty, lively creature, and 
showed the usual inclination of the male sex 
to linger in her society. She mostly wanted 
to be informed as to the House and its ways. 
It was all so new to her, she said. But her 
ignorance was not insipid; her questions had 
favor. There was much talk and laughter. 
Letty felt herself the mistress of the table, 
and her social ambitions swelled within her. 

Suddenly George’s attention was recalled 
to the Maxwell table by the break-up of the 
group around it. He saw Lady Maxwell rise 
and look round her, as though in search of 
some one. Her eyes fell upon him, and he in- 
voluntarily rose at the same instant to meet 
the step she made toward him. 

«] must say another word of thanks to you» 
—she held out her hand. «That girl and her 
grandmother were most grateful to you.» 

«Ah, well!—I must come and make my re- 
port. Sunday, I think you said?» 

She assented. Then her expression altered: 

«When do you speak ?» 

The question fell out abruptly, and took 
George by surprise. 

«I? On Monday, I believe, if I get my 
turn. But I fear the British Empire will go 
on if I don’t!» 

She threw a glance of scrutiny at his thin, 
whimsical face, with its fair mustache and 
sunburned skin. 

_«T hear you are a good speaker,» she said 
simply. «And you are entirely with Lord 
Fontenoy ? » 

He bowed lightly, his hands on his sides. 

«You ’ll agree our case was well put? The 
Worst of #t—» 

Then he stopped. He saw that Lady Max- 
well had ceased to listen to him. She turned 
her head toward the door, and, without even 
saying good-by to him, she hurried away from 
him toward the farther end of the room. 

«Maxwell, I see!» said Tressady to himself, 
with a shrug, as he returned to his seat. « Not 
flattering —but rather pretty, all the same.» 

He was thinking of the quick change that 
Vou. LI.—51. 
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had remade the face while he was talking 
to her—a change as lovely as it was uncon- 
scious. 

Lord Maxwell, indeed, had just entered 
the dining-room in search of his wife, and he 
and she now left it together, while the rest of 
the Leven party gradually dispersed. Letty 
also announced that she must go home. 

« Let me just go back into the House and 
see what is going on,» said George. «Ten to 
one I sha’n’t be wanted, and I could see you 
home.» . 

He hurried off, only to return in a minute 
with the news that the debate was given up 
to a succession of superfluous people, and he 
was free, at any rate for an hour. Letty, 
Miss Tulloch, and he accordingly made their 
way to Palace Yard. A bright moon shone 
in their faces as they emerged into the open 
air, which was still mild and spring-like, as 
it had been all the week. 

«I say—send Miss Tulloch home in a cab,» 
George pleaded in Letty’s ear, «and walk 
with me a bit. Come and look at the moon 
over the river. I will bring you back to the 
bridge and put you in a cab.» 

Letty looked astonished and demure. «Aunt 
Charlotte would be shocked,» she said. 

George grew impatient, and Letty, pleased 
with his impatience, at last yielded. Tully, 
the most complaisant of chaperons, was put 
into a hansom and despatched. 

As the pair reached the entrance of Palace 
Yard they were overtaken by a brougham, 
which drew up an instant in the gateway 
itself, till it should find an opening in the 
traffic outside. 

« Look!» said George, pressing Letty’s arm. 

She looked round hurriedly, and as the 
lamps of the gateway shone into the car- 
riage she caught a vivid glimpse of the peo- 
ple inside it. Their faces were turned toward 
each other, as though in intimate conversa- 
tion—that was all. The lady’s hands were 
crossed on her knee; the man held a despatch- 
box. In a minute they were gone; but both 
Letty and George were left with the same 
impression — the sense of something exquisite 
surprised. It had already visited George that 
evening, only a few minutes earlier, in con- 
nection with the same woman’s face. 

Letty laughed rather consciously. 

George looked down upon her as he guided 
her through the gate. 

«Some people seem to find it pleasant to 
be together!» he said, with a vibration in his 
voice. «But why did we look?» he added 
discontentedly. 

« How could we help it, you silly boy?» 
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They walked toward the bridge and down 
the steps, happy in each other, and freshened 
by the night breeze. Over the river the moon 
hung full and white, and beneath it every- 
thing—the silver tracks on the water, the 
blaze of light at Charing Cross Station, the 
lamps on Westminster Bridge and in the pass- 
ing steamers, a train of barges, even the dark- 
ness of the Surrey shore—had a gentle and 
poetic air. Thevast city had, as it were, veiled 
her greatness and her tragedy; she offered 
herself kindly and protectingly to these two— 
to their happiness and their youth. 

George made his companion wait beside 
the parapet and look, while he himself drew 
in the air with a sort of hunger. 

«To think of the hours we spend in this 
climate,» he said, «caged up in abominable 
places like the House of Commons! » 

The traveler’s distaste for the monotony of 
town and indoor life spoke in his vehemence. 
Letty raised her eyebrows. 

«I am very glad of my furs, thank you. 
You seem to forget that it is February.» 

« Never mind—since Monday it has had the 
feel of April. Did you see my mother to-day ? » 

«Yes. She caught me just after luncheon, 
and we talked for an hour.» 


«Poor darling! I ought to have been there 


to protect you. But she vowed she would 
have her say about that house.» 

He looked down upon her, trying to see 
her expression in the shifting light. He had 
gone through a disagreeable little scene with 
his mother at breakfast. She had actually 
lectured him on the rashness of taking the 
Brook street house, he understanding the 
whole time that what the odd performance 
really meant was, that if he took it he would 
have a smaller margin of income wherefrom 
to supplement her allowance. 

«Oh, it was all right,» said Letty, com- 
posedly. «She declared we should get into 
difficulties at once, that I could have no idea 
of the value of money, that you always had 
been extravagant, that everybody would be 
astonished at our doing such a thing, etcet- 
era, etcetera. I think—you don’t mind ?—I 
think she cried a little. But she was n’t 
really very unhappy.» 

« What did you say?» 

« Well, I suggested that when we were 
married, we and she should both set up ac- 
count-books; and I promised faithfully that 
if she would let us see hers we would let her 
see ours.» 

George threw back his head with a gurgle 
of laughter. 

« Well?» 
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«She was afraid,» said Letty, demurely, 
«that I did n’t take things seriously enough. 
Then I asked her to come and see my gowns,» 

« And that, I suppose, appeased her ?» 

«Not at all. She turned up her nose at 
everything, by way of punishing me. You 
see, she had on a new Worth—the third since 
Christmas. My poor little trousseau rags 
had no chance.» 

«H’m!» said George, meditatively. «] 
wonder how my mama is going to manage 
when we are married?» he added, after a 
pause. 

Letty made no reply. She was walking 
firmly and briskly; her eyes, full of a spark- 
ling decision, looked straight before her; 
her little mouth was close set. Meanwhile 
through George’s mind there passed a num- 
ber of fragmentary answers to his own ques- 
tion. His feeling toward his mother was 
wholly abnormal; he had no sense of any 
unseemliness in the conversation about her 
which was gradually growing common be- 
tween himself and Letty, and he meant to 
draw strict lines in the future. At the same 
time there was the tie of old habit, and of 
that uneasy and unwelcome responsibility 
with regard to her which had descended 
upon him at the time of his father’s death. 
He could not honestly regard himself as an 
affectionate son; but the filial relationship, 
even in its most imperfect aspect, has a way 
of imposing itself. 

«Ah, well, I dare say we shall pull through, 
he said, dismissing the familiar worry with a 
long breath. « Why, how far we have come!) 
he added, looking back at Charing Cross and 
the Westminster towers. « And how extraor- 
dinarily mild it is! We can’t turn back yet, 
and you ’Il be tired if I race you on in this 
way. Look, Letty; there ’s a seat. Would 
you be afraid—just five minutes ? » 

Letty looked doubtful. 

«It ’s so absurdly late. George, you are 
funny! Suppose somebody came by who knew 
us?» 

He opened his eyes. 

«And why not? But see! there is n't a 
carriage, and hardly a person, in sight. Just 
a minute!» 

Most unwillingly, Letty let herself be per- 
suaded. It seemed to her a foolish and ex- 
travagant thing to do, and there was now no 
need for either folly or extravagance. Since 
her engagement she had dropped:a good many 
of the small audacities of the social sort she 
had so freely allowed herself before it. It 
was as though, indeed, now that these auda- 
cities had served their purpose, some stronger 
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and perhaps inherited features emerged in 
her, and suppressed them. George was some- 
times astonished byanultra-conventional note, 
of which certainly he had heard nothing in 
their first days of intimacy at Malford. 

Just as they sat down, a figure suddenly 
passed them on the road—the gray and stoop- 
ing figure of an oldish woman in a tattered 
shawl. 

George looked at her in astonishment. 
«Where did she come from?» 

Neither of them had noticed her before. 
Probably she had emerged from some patch 
of shadow on the sidewalk. Now, as they 
watched her, she walked on till she reached a 
seat some fifty yards from their own. There 
she sat down, drew her rags about her, and 
dropped her head on her breast. 

«Poor soul!» said George, looking at her 
curiously. «She will sleep there, probably. 
On any tolerable night, even at this time of 
year, there are always people on these seats, 
they say.» 

«Do let ’s go!» said Letty, sharply, and 
half rising; «I don’t like it.» 

She looked at the woman with disgust. 

But George held her. 

«No—just a minute. Aunt Charlotte will 


say nothing; she thinks you are still at the 


House. And she, poor wretch, will do us no 
harm. Very likely she ’s one of the people 
Dowson described. He gave us some horrors.» 

In the moonlight Letty saw a dark, absent 
look creep over his face. He still held her 
hand, but she saw that he was not thinking 
of her. Generally she accepted his lovemak- 
ing very coolly—just as it came, or did not 
come. But to-night a sudden pique rose in her. 
For what had he led her into his silly escapade 
but to make love to her? And now he could 
hark back to the House and to politics! 

«George, I really must go,» she began, 
flushing, and dragging at her hand. But he 
interrupted her. 

«I wish one’s opinions had n’t been muddled 
by coming home! Everything was straight 
and simple out in India. But Dowson’s stor- 
les of those beastly trades—I knew them all 
before, too—come back upon me, and turn 
me sick. Perhaps that woman ’s one of the 
victims—who knows? She looks a decent 
elderly body.» 

He nodded toward the distant bench. 

‘ Well, I don’t understand—I really don’t /» 
said Letty, rather sharply. «I thought you 
Were all against. the government! » 

He laughed. 

‘The difference between them and us, 
darling, is only that they think the world 
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can be mended by act of Parliament, and we 
think it can’t. Do what you will, we say, the 
world is, and must be, a wretched hole for 
the majority of those that live in it, and 
these quack meddlings and tyrannies only 
make it worse.» 

Letty sat silent. Her breath came quickly. 
She did n’t know why he should have kept her 
here to talk this kind of talk to her. He looked 
straight before him, absorbed, and she was 
struck with the harsh melancholy of his face. 

Then suddenly he turned to her, his look 
brightening and melting. 

« But it sha’n’t be a wretched hole for us, 
shall it, darling? We ’ll make a little nest 
in it; we "ll forget what we can’t help; we ’ll 
be happy as long as the fates let us—won’t 
we, Letty?» 

His arm slipped round behind her. 
caught her hands. 

Letty had a disagreeable consciousness 
that it was all very absurd, this sitting on a 
seat in a public thoroughfare late at night, 
and behaving like any ’Arry and ’Arriet. At 
the same time she felt insecure and restless, 
and the touch of his hand excited her. 

« Why, of course we shall be happy,» she 
said; «only somehow I don’t always under- 
stand you, George. I wish I knew what you - 
were really thinking about.» 

« You!» he said, laughing, and drawing 
her to him. «Tell me, Letty, did you have 
a good time when you were a child? I had 
such an awfully bad one—I have n’t got over 
it yet. Tell me how you got on.» 

She smiled, and pursed her pretty lips. 

«I always had a good time. I suppose I 
took it, if other people would n’t give it. 
I was n’t a good child, you know—not a bit. 
I did n’t think that paid. I always teased my 
governesses, and ordered mother about; | 
made her dress me as I liked from the time 
I was nine. No; I am afraid I used to despise 
Elsie because she did n’t have ripping times 
like me.» 

George was charmed with her mischievous 
look, and would have liked to kiss her there 
and then. But a policeman on his beat was 
slowly advancing toward him, and Letty at 
last insisted upon getting up and going on. 

«Elsie!» he said, as they walked along, 
«poor Elsie! Why don’t we sometimes talk 
of her? When we are settled, dearest, we 
must have her to stay with us in town a bit 
—don’t you think so? She looks a fragile lit- 
tle thing, as theugh she wanted cheering up.» 

He spoke kindly, as he felt. From his first 
and, so far, only visit to Letty’s home, he had 
carried away a compassionate feeling toward 
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Letty’s pale and retiring sister. Evidently 
she was delicate in health, and he had been 
struck by the dependence of the household 
upon her, in spite of her apparent weakness. 

His suggestion to-night, however, was not 
received with any eagerness. Letty’s face 
fell. 

«Oh, I don’t know,» she said doubtfully. 
« Elsie ’s best at home. She’s very difficult to 
get on with—for strangers. You don’t know. 
She hardly ever makes a good impression. 
I should feel her terribly on my mind.» 

George felt a momentary shock, then ad- 
justed himself with his usual coolness. How 
absurd to expect a bride to endanger any of 
her first prerogatives of pleasure! 

But when he had put her safely into a han- 
som at the corner of the bridge, and smiled 
good-by to her, he turned to walk back to 
the House in much sudden flatness of mood. 
Had Fontenoy’s speech been so fine, after all? 
Were politics—was anything—quite worth 
while? It seemed to him that all emotions 
were small, all crises disappointing. 


VI. 


THE following Sunday, somewhere toward 
« five o’clock, George rang the bell of the Max- 
wells’ house in St. James’s Square. It was a 
very fine house, and George’s eye, as he 
stood waiting, ran over the fagade with an 
amused, investigating look. 

He allowed himself the same expression 
once or twice in the hall, as one mute and 
splendid person relieved him of his coat, and 
another, equally mute and equally unsur- 
passable, waited for him on the stairs, while 
across a passage beyond the hall he saw two 
red-liveried footmen carrying tea. 

« When one is a friend of the people,» he 
pondered as he went up-stairs, «is one limited 
in horses, but not in flunkies? These things 
are obscure.» 

He was ushered first into a stately outer 
drawing-room, filled with old French furni- 
ture and fine pictures; then the butler lifted 
a velvet curtain, pronounced the visitor’s 
name with a voice and emphasis as perfectly 
trained as the rest of him, and stood aside 
for George to enter. 

He found himself on the threshold of a 
charming room looking west, and lighted by 
some last beams of February sun. The pale- 
green walls were covered with a medley of 
prints and sketches. A large writing-table, un- 
tidily heaped with papers, stood conspicuous 
on the blue self-colored carpet, which over a 
great part of the floor was pleasantly void 
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and bare. Flat earthenware pans, planted 
with hyacinths and narcissus, stood here and 
there, and filled the air with spring scents, 
Books ran round the lower walls, or lay piled 
wherever there was a space for them; while 
about the fire at the farther end was gath- 
ered a circle of chintz-covered chairs—chairgs 
of all shapes and sizes, meant for talking. The 
whole impression of the pretty, disorderly 
place, compared with the stately drawing- 
room behind it, was one of intimity and free- 
dom; the room made a friend of you as you 
entered. 

Half a dozen people were sitting with Lady 
Maxwell when Tressady was announced. She 
rose to meet him with great cordiality, in- 
troduced him to little Lady Leven, an elfish 
creature in a cloud of fair hair, and with a 
pleasant «You know all the rest,» offered 
him a chair beside herself and the tea-table. 

«The rest» were Frank Leven, Edward 
Watton, Bayle, the Foreign Office private 
secretary, who had been staying at Malford 
House at the time of Tressady’s election, 
and Bennett, the «small, dark man» whom 
George had pointed out to Letty in the House 
as a Labor member, and one of the Maxwells’ 
particular friends. 

« Well,» said Lady Maxwell, turning to 
her new visitor as she handed him some tea, 
«were you as much taken with the grand- 
mother as the grandmother was taken with 
you? She told me she had never seen a 
‘more haffable gentleman, nor one as she ’d 
’a’ been more willin’ to ha’ done for)!» 

George laughed. «I see,» he said, «that 
my report has been anticipated.» 

« Yes; I have been there. -I have found a 
(case) in them indeed—alack! The granny— 
I am afraid she is an unseemly old woman 
—and the elder girl both work for the Jew 
son-in-law on the first floor—home work of 
the most abominable kind. That gir] will be 
dead in a year if it goes on.» 

George was rapidly conscious of two con- 
tradictory impressions—one of pleasure, one 
of annoyance: pleasure in her tall, slim pres 
ence, her white hand, and all the other flash- 
ing points of a beauty not to be denied; and 
irritation that she should have talked «shop» 
to him with her first breath. Could one never 
escape this altruistic chatter? 

But he was not left to grapple with it alone, 
for Lady Leven looked up quickly. 

«Mr. Watton, will you please take Lady 
Maxwell’s tea away if she mentions the word 
(case) again? We gave her fair warning.” 

Lady Maxwell hastily clasped both her 
hands round her tea-cup. 
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«Betty, we have discussed the opera for 
at least twenty minutes.» 

«Yes, at peril of our lives!» said Lady 
Leven. «I never talked so fast before. One 
felt as though one must say everything one 
had to say about Melba and the De Reszkes 
all in one breath—before one’s poor little 
subject was torn from one; one would never 
have such a chance again.» 

Lady Maxwell laughed, but colored too. 

«Am I such a nuisance?» she said, drop- 
ping her hands on her knee with a little sigh. 
Then she turned to Tressady. 

« But Lady Leven really makes it out worse 
than it is. We have n’t even approached a 
factory act all the afternoon.» 

Lady Leven sprang forward in her chair. 
«Because, because, my dear, we simply de- 
clined to let you. We made a league—did n’t 
we, Mr. Bennett? Even you joined it.» 

Bennett smiled. 

«Lady Maxwell overworks herself —we all 
know that,» he said, his look, at once kind, 
honest, and perennially embarrassed, passing 
from Lady Leven to his hostess. 

«Oh, don’t sympathize, for heaven’s sake! » 
cried Betty. « Wage war upon her—it’s our 
only hope.» 

«Don’t you think Sunday at least ought 
to be frivolous?» said Tressady, smiling, to 
Lady Maxwell. 

*«Well, personally, I like to talk about 
what interests me on Sunday as well as on 
other days,» she said, with a frank simplicity; 
«but I know I ought to be kept in order—I 
become a terrible bore.» 

Frank Leven roused himself from the sofa 
on which he had languidly subsided. 

«Bores?» he said indignantly; « we ’re all 
bores. We all have been bores since people 
began to think about what they ’re pleased 
to call «social work. Why should I love my 
neighbor? I ’d much rather hate him. I 
generally do.» 

«Does n’t it all depend,» said Tressady, 
‘on whether he happens to be able to make 
it disagreeable for you in return?» 

‘That ’s just it,» said Betty Leven, eager- 
ly. «l agree with Frank—it ’s all so stupid, 
this loving» everybody. It makes one posi- 
tively hot. We sit under a clergyman, Frank 
and I, who talks of nothing every Sunday but 
love—love—like that, long drawn out—how 
our politics should be ‘love, and our shop- 
ping should be «love, till we long simply to 

ado somebody. I want to have a little 
real nice cruelty—something sharp and in- 
teresting. I should like to stick pins into my 
only, unfortunately, as she has more 
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than once pointed out to me, it would be so 
much easier for her to stick them into me.» 

« You want the time of Miss Austen’s nov- 
els back again,» said young Bayle, stooping to 
her, with his measured and agreeable smile 
— «before even the clergy had a mission.» 

« Ah! but it would be no good,» said Lady 
Leven, sighing, «if she were there!» 

She threw out her small hand toward her 
hostess, and everybody laughed. 

Up to the moment of the laugh Lady Max- 
well had been lying back in her chair lis- 
tening, the beautiful mouth absently merry, 
and the eyes speaking, Tressady thought, of 
quite other things, of some hidden converse 
of her own going on in the brain behind the 
eyes. A certain prophetess-air seemed natu- 
ral to her. Nevertheless, that first impres- 
sion of her he had carried away from the 
hospital scene was being somehow blurred 
and broken up. 

She joined in the laugh against herself; 
then, with a little nod toward her assailant, 
she said to Edward Watton, who was sitting 
on her right hand: 

« You ’re not taken in, I know.» 

«Oh, if you mean that I go in for (cases) 
and ‘causes? too,» cried Lady Leven, inter- 
rupting, «of courseI do. I can’t be left alone. 
I must dance as my generation pipes.» 

«Which means,» said her husband, dryly, 
«that she went for two days filling soda- 
water bottles the week before last, and a 
day’s shirt-making last week. From the first 
I was told that she would probably return to 
me with an eye knocked out, she being totally 
inexperienced and absurdly rash. As to the 
second, to judge from the description she 
gave me of the den she had been sitting in 
when she came home, and the headache she 
had next day, I still expect typhoid. The 
fortnight is n’t up till Wednesday.» 

There was a shout of mingled laughter and 
inquiry. 

«How did you do it, and whom did you 
bribe?» said Bayle to Lady Leven. 

«I did n’t bribe anybody,» she said indig- 
nantly. « You don’t understand. My friends 
introduced me.» 

Then, drawn out by him, she plunged into a 
lively account of her workshop experiences, 
interrupted every now and then by the sar- 
castic comments of her husband, and the 
amusement of the two younger men, who had 
brought their chairs close to her. Betty 
Leven ranked high among the lively chatter- 
boxes of her day and set. 

Lady Maxwell, however, had not laughed 
at Frank Leven’s speech. Rather, as he 
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spoke of his wife’s experiences, her face had 
clouded, as though the blight of some too 
familiar image, some sad, ever-present vision, 
had descended upon her. 

Bennett also did not laugh. He watched 
the Levens indulgently for a few minutes, 
then insensibly he, Lady Maxwell, Edward 
Watton, and Tressady drew together into a 
circle of their own. 

«Do you gather that Lord Fontenoy’s 
speech on Friday has been much taken up in 
the country ?» said Bennett, bending forward 
and addressing Lady Maxwell. Tressady, who 
was observing him, noticed that his dress was 
precisely the «Sunday best» of the respect- 
able workman, and was, moreover, reminded 
by the expression of the eyes and brow that 
Bennett was said to have been a well-known 
«local preacher » in his north-country youth. 

Lady Maxwell smiled, and pointed to Tres- 
sady. 

« Here,» she said, «is Lord Fontenoy’s first 
lieutenant.» 

Bennett looked at George. 

«I should be glad,» he said, « to know what 
Sir George thinks.» 

« Why, certainly. We think it has been very 
warmly taken up,» said George, promptly, «to 
judge from the newspapers, the letters that 
have been pouring in, and the petitions that 
seem to be preparing.» 

Lady Maxwell’s eyes gleamed. She looked 
at Bennett silently a moment, then she said: 

«Is n’t it amazing to you how strong an 
impossible case can be made to look ?» 

«It is inevitable,» said Bennett, with a 
little shrug— « quite inevitable. These social 
experiments of ours are so young, there is al- 
ways a strong case to be made out against any 
of them, and there will be for years to come.» 

« Well and good,» said George; «then we 
cavilers are inevitable too. Don’t attack us— 
praise us, rather; by your own confession we 
are as much a part of the game as you are.» 

Bennett smiled slightly, but did not in 
reality quite follow. Lady Maxwell bent for- 
ward. 

« Yes, of course there must be critics,» she 
said; «of course there must be opposition. 
But it is so hard to take the game, as you 
call it, with good temper when one is in touch 
with the lives at stake upon it. Do you know 
whether Lord Fontenoy has any personal 
knowledge of the trades he was speaking 
about? That is what I want so much to find out.» 

George was nettled by both the question 
and the manner. 

«I regard Fontenoy as a very competent 
person,» he said dryly. «I imagine he did his 
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best to inform himself. But there was not 
much need; the persons concerned—whom 
you think you are protecting—were so very 
eager to inform us.» 

Lady Maxwell flushed. 

« And you think that settles it—the eager- 
ness of the cheap life to be allowed to maim 
and waste itself? But again and again Eng. 
lish law has stepped in to prevent it, and again 
and again everybody has been thankful.» 

«It is all a question of balance, of course) 
said George. «Must a few unwise people be 
allowed to kill themselves—or thousands lose 
their liberty ?» 

His blue eyes scanned her beautiful, impet- 
uous face with a certain cool hardness. In- 
ternally he was more and more in revolt 
against a «monstrous regiment of women,’ 
and the influence upon the most complex 
economic problems of such a personality as 
that before him. 

But his word «liberty» pricked her. 

The look of feeling passed away. Her eyes 
kindled as sharply and dryly as his own. 

«Freedom? Let me quote you Cromwell! 
(Every sectary saith, «O give me liberty!» 
But give it him, and to the best of his power 
he will yield it to no one else» So with your 
careless or brutal employer; give him liberty, 
and no one else shall get it.» 

«Only by metaphor—not legally,» said 
George, stubbornly. «So long as men are 
not slaves by law there is always a chance 
for freedom. Anyway, we stand for freedom 
—as an end, not a means. It is not the busi- 
ness of the state to make people happy—not 
at all! At least that is our view. But it i 
the business of the state to keep them free 

«Ah!» said Bennett, with a long breath, 
«there you ’ve hit the nail—the whole differ- 
ence between you and us.» 

George nodded. Lady Maxwell did not 
speak immediately. But George was aware 
that he was being observed, closely consid- 
ered. Their glances crossed an instant, in al- 
tagonism, certainly, if not in dislike. 

« How long is it since you came home from 
India?» she asked him suddenly. 

« About six months.» 

«And you were, I think, a long time 
abroad ? » 

« Nearly four years. Does that make you 
think I have not had much time to get up 
the things I am going to vote about?» said 
the young man, laughing. «I don’t know. 
On the broadest issues of politics one makes 
up one’s mind as well in Asia as in Europe— 
better, perhaps.» : 

«On the Empire, I suppose—and England's 
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place in the world? That ’s a side which, I 
know, I remember much too little. You think 
our life depends on a governing class, and 
that we and democracy are weakening that 
class too much ?» 
«That ’s about it. And for democracy it is 
all right. But you—you are the traitors! » 
His thrust, however, did not rouse her 
to any corresponding rhetoric. She smiled 
merely, and began to question him about his 
travels. She did it with great deftness, so 
_that after an answer or two both his temper 
and manner insensibly softened, and he found 
himself talking with ease and success. His 
mixed personality revealed itself—his ca- 
pacity for certain veiled enthusiasms, his 
respect for power, for knowledge, his pessi- 
mist beliefs as to the average lot of men. 
Bennett, who listened easily, was glad to 
help her make her guest talk. Frank Leven 
left the group near the sofa and came to 
listen too. Tressady was more and more 
spurred, carried out of himself. Lady Max- 


well’s fine eyes and stately ways were human- 
ized, after all, by a quick responsiveness, 
which for most people, however critical, made 
conversation with her draw like a magnet. 
Her intelligence, too, was competent—left 


the mere feminine behind in these connec- 
tions that Tressady offered her, no less than 
in others. She had not lived in the world of 
high politics for nearly five years for noth- 
ing; so that unconsciously, and, indeed, quite 
against his will, Tressady found himself talk- 
ing to her, after a while, as though she had 
been a man and an equal, while at the same 
time taking more pains than he would ever 
have taken for a man. 

«Well, you have seen a lot!» said Frank 
Leven at last, with a rather envious sigh. 

Bennett’s modest face suddenly reddened. 

«If only Sir George will use.his eyes to as 
good purpose at home—>» he said involun- 
tarily, then stopped. Few men were more 
unready and awkward in conversation; yet 
when roused he was one of the best plat- 
form speakers of his day. 

George laughed. 

«One sees best what appeals to one, I am 
afraid,» he said, only to be instantly aware 
that he had made a rather stupid admission 
in face of the enemy. 

Lady Maxwell’s lip twitched. He saw the 

h of some quick thought cross her face. 
But she said nothing. 

Only when he got up to go she bade him 
notice that she was always at home on Sun- 
days, and would be glad that he should re- 
member it. He made a rather cold and per- 
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functory reply. Inwardly he said to himself, 
« Why does she say nothing of Letty, whom 
she knows, and of our marriage, if she wants 
to make friends?» 

Nevertheless, he left the house with the 
feeling of one who has passed an hour not 
of the common sort. He had done himself 
justice, made his mark. And as for her, in 
spite of his flashes of dislike he carried away 
a strong impression of something passionate 
and vivid that clung to the memory. Or was 
it merely eyes and pose, that astonishingly 
beautiful color, and touch of classic dignity 
which she got, so the world said, from some 
remote strain of Italian blood? Most prob- 
ably! All the same, she had fewer of the or- 
dinary womanly arts than he had imagined. 
How easy it would have been to send that 
message to Letty she had not sent! He 
thought simply that for a clever woman she 
might have been more adroit. 


THE door had no sooner closed behind 
Tressady than Betty Leven, with a quick 
look after him, bent across to her hostess, 
and said in a stage whisper: 

«Who? Post me up, please.» 

«One of Fontenoy’s gang,» said her hus- 
band, before Lady Maxwell could answer. «A 
new member, and as sharp as needles. He ’s 
been exactly to all the places where I want 
to go, Betty, and you won’t let me.» 

He glanced at his wife with a certain 
sharpness. Betty merely held out a white 
child’s wrist. 

« Button my glove, please, and don’t talk. 
I have got ever so many questions to ask 
Marcella.» 

Leven applied himself rather sulkily to his 
task while Betty pursued her inquiries. 

«Is n’t he going to marry Letty Sewell?» 

« Yes,» said Lady Maxwell, opening her 
eyes rather wide. «Do you know her?» 

« Why, my dear, she’s Mr. Watton’s cousin 
—is n't she?» said Betty, turning toward 
that young man. «I saw her once at your 
mother’s.» 

«Certainly she is my cousin,» said that 
young man, smiling, «and she ’s going to 
marry Tressady at Easter. So much I can 
vouch for, though I don’t know her so well, 
perhaps, as the rest of my family do.» 

«Oh!» said Betty, dryly, releasing her hus- 
band, and crossing her small hands upon her 
knee. «That means Miss Sewell is n’t one of 
Mr.Watton’s favorite cousins. You don’t mind 
talking about your cousins, do you? You may 
blacken the character of all mine. Isshenice?» 

«Who—Letty? Why, of course she is 
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nice,» said Edward Watton, laughing. « All 
young ladies are.» 

«Oh, goodness!» said Betty, shaking her 
halo of gold hair. «Commend me to cousins 
for letting one down easy.» 

« Too bad, Lady Leven!» said Watton, get- 
ting up to escape. «Why not ask Bayle? 
He knows all things. Let me hand you over 
to him. He will sing you all my cousin’s 
charms.» 

« Delighted,» said Bayle, as he too rose— 
«only unfortunately I ought at this moment 
to be at Wimbledon.» 

He had the air of the typical official, well 
dressed, suave, and infinitely self-possessed, 
as he held out his hand, deprecatingly, to 
Lady Leven. 

«Qh, you private secretaries!» said Betty, 
pouting and turning away from him. 

« Don’t abolish us,» he said, pleading. « We 
must live.» 

«Je ne vois pas la nécessité!» said Betty 
over her shoulder. 

« Betty, what a babe you are!» cried her 
husband, as Bayle, Watton, and Bennett all 
disappeared together. 

« Not at all!» cried Betty. «I wanted to 
get some truth out of somebody. For, of 
course, the real truth is that this Miss Sew- 
ell is—» 

«Is what?» said Leven, lost in admiration 
all the time, as Lady Maxwell saw, of his 
wife’s dainty grace and rose-leaf color. 

« Well—a—minz /» said Betty, with inno- 
cent slowness, opening her blue eyes very 
wide; «a mischievous—rather pretty —hard- 
hearted—flirting—little minx! » 

«Really, Betty!» cried Lady Maxwell. 
«Where have you seen her?» 

«Oh, I saw her last year several times at 
the Wattons’, and other places,» said Betty, 
composedly. «And so did you too, please, 
madam. I remember very well one day Mrs. 
Watton brought her into the Winterbournes’ 
when you and I were there, and she chat- 
tered a great deal.» 

«Qh, yes. I had forgotten.» 

« Well, my dear, you ’ll soon have to re- 
member her, so you need n’t talk in that lofty 
tone; for they ’re going to be married at Eas- 
ter, andif you want to make friends with the 
young man, you ’ll have to realize the wife.» 

« Married at Easter? How do you know?» 

«In the first place, Mr. Watton said so; 
in the next, there are such things as news- 
papers. But of course you did n’t notice 
such trifles—you never do.» 
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« Betty, you ’re very cross with me to-day !» 
Lady Maxwell looked up at her friend with q 
little pleading air. 

«Qh, no; only for your good. I know you’re 
thinking of nothing in the world but how to 
make that man take a reasonable view of 
Maxwell’s bill. And I want to impress upon 
you that he’s probably thinking a great deal 
more about getting married than about fac- 
tory bills. You see, your getting married 
was a kind of accident But other people 
are different. And oh, dear, you do know so 
little about them when they don’t live in four- 
pair backs! There, don’t defend yourself— 
you sha’n’t! » 

And, stooping, Betty stifled her friend’s 
possible protest by kissing her. 

«Now, then, come along, Frank; you ’ve 
got your speech to write, and I ’ve got to 
copy it out. Don’t swear! You know you ’re 
going to have two whole days’ golfing next 
week. Good-by, Marcella! My love to Aldous 
—and tell him not to be so late next time | 
come to tea. By-by!» 

And off she swept, pausing, however, on 
the landing to open the door again, and put 
in an eager face. 

«Oh, and by the way, the young man hasa 
mother— Frank reminded me. His womenkind 
don’t seem to be his strong point; but as she 
does n’t earn even four and sixpence a week— 
very sadly the contrary—I won’t tell you any 
more now, or you ’ll forget. Next time!» 


WHEN Marcella Maxwell was at last left 
alone, she began to pace slowly up and down 
the large, bare room, as it was very much her 
wont to do. ‘ 

She was thinking of George Tressady, and 
of the personality his talk had seemed to 
reveal. 

«His heart, is all in power, in what he 
takes for magnificence,» she said to herself. 
« He talks as if he had no humanity, and did 
not care a rap for anybody. But it is a pose 
—lI think it is a pose. He is interesting; he 
will develop. One would like—to show him 
things.» 

After another pensive turn or two she 
stopped beside a photograph that stood upon 
her writing-table. It was a photograph of 
her husband—a tall, smooth-faced man, with 
pleasant eyes, features of no particular em- 
phasis, and the free carriage of the country- 
bred Englishman. As she looked at it her 
face relaxed unconsciously, inevitably, under 
the stimulus of some habitual and secret Joy: 


(To be continued.) 
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A FEAST-DAY ON THE RHONE. 


WITH PICTURES BY LOUIS LOEB. 





A FLYING GLIMPSE OF PONT SAINT ESPRIT. 


I. 


HIS water feast-day was a part of the bien- 

nial pilgrimage to the Sainte Estelle of the 
Félibrige and the Cigaliers, the two Félibrien 
societies maintained in Paris by the children 
of the South of France. Through twenty- 
three dreary months these expatriated ones 
exist in the chill North; in the blessed twenty- 
fourth month—always in burning August, 
when the melons are luscious ripe and the 
grapes are ripening, when the sun they love 
80 well is blazing his best and the whole land 
is a-quiver with a thrilling, stimulating heat 
—they go joyously southward upon an ex- 
cursion which has for its climax the great 
Félibrien festival: and then, in their own 
gloriously hot Midi, they really live! 

By a semi-right and by a large courtesy, 
we of America were of this gay party. Four 
years earlier, as the official representatives of 
an American troubadour, we had come upon 
an embassy to the troubadours of Provence; 
and such warm relations had sprung up be- 
tween ourselves and the poets to whom we 
were accredited that they had ended by 
making us members of their own elect body, 
the Society of the Félibrige—wherein are 
united the troubadours of these modern 
times. As Félibres, therefore, it was not 
merely our right but our duty to attend the 
Vou, LI.—52. 


festival of the Sainte Estelle; and our official 
notification in regard to this meeting—re- 
ceived in New York on a chill day in the 
early springtime—announced also that we 
were privileged to journey on the special 
steamboat chartered by our brethren of Paris 
for the run from Lyons to Avignon down the 
Rhone. 


II. 


WE were called at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Even the little birds of Lyons were 
drowsy at that untoward and melancholy 
hour. As I slowly roused myself I heard 
their sleepy twitterings out in the trees on 
the Cours du Midi—and my sympathies were 
with them. There are natures which are 
quickened and strengthened by the early 
day. Mine is not such. I know of nothing 
that so numbs what I am pleased to term my 
faculties as to be particeps criminis in the 
rising of the sun. 

Sut life was several shades less cheerless 
by the time, an hour or so later, that we got 
down to the waterside. Already the mists 
of morning had risen, and in their place was 
the radiant sunshine of the Midi: that pene- 
trating, tingling sunshine which sets the 
blood to dancing, and thence gets into the 
brain and breeds extravagant fancies there 
which straightway are uttered as substan- 
tial truths—as M. Daudet so often has told 
us; and so often, when writing about his 
birthland, has demonstrated in his own text. 

Yet even had we come to the boat while 
still in the lowering mood begotten of our 
intemperate palterings with the dawn, we 
must have yielded quickly to the infectious 
cheerfulness which obtained on board the 
Gladiateur. From end to end the big steam- 
boat was bright with bunting; and the com- 
pany thronging on board of her was living 
up to the brightness of the sunshine and the 
flags. 

For they were going home—home to their 
dear South, these poet-exiles; and their joy 
was so strong within them that it almost 
touched the edge of tears. 1 could under- 


stand their feeling because of a talk that I 
had had three days before, in Paris, with 
Baptiste Bonnet, up in his little apartment 


under the mansard, with an outlook over the 
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flowers in the window-garden across roof- 
tops to Notre Dame. Bonnet could not come 
upon this expedition—and what love and 
longing there was in his voice while he talked 
to us about the radiant land which to him 
was forbidden, but which we so soon were 
to see! To know that we were going, while 
he remained behind, made us feel like a 
brace of Jacobs; and when Mme. Bonnet 
made delicious tea for us (« because the Eng- 
lish like tea,» as she explained with a clear 
kindliness that in no wise was lessened by 
her misty ethnology) we felt that so to prey 
upon their hospitality in the very moment 
that we were making off with their birth- 
right was of the blackest of crimes. But 
because of what our dear Bonnet had said, 
and of the way in which he had said it, I 
understood the deep feeling that underlay 
the exuberant gaiety of our fellow-passen- 
gers; and it seemed to me that there was a 
very tender note of pathos in their joy. 

They were of all sorts and conditions, these 
passengers: a few famous throughout the 
world, as the player Mounet-Sully, the pain- 
ter Benjamin Constant, the prose poet Paul 
Aréne; many famous throughout France; and 
even in the rank and file few who had not 
raised themselves above the multitude in one 
or another of the domains of art. 

Most of the poets—for, in a way, they all 
were poets—came to the boat breakfastless, 
and their first move on board was toward 
the little cabin on deck wherein coffee was 
served. The head waiter at the improvised 
breakfast-table—as I inferred not less from 
his look and manner than from his ostenta- 
tiously professed ignorance of his native 
tongue—was an English duke in reduced 
circumstances; and his assistants, I fancy, 
were retired French senators. Indeed, these 
dignified functionaries had about them an air 
of high comedy so irresistible, and so many 
of the ladies whom they served were person- 
ages of the Odéon or the Comédie Frangaise, 
that only the smell of the coffee saved the 
scene from lapsing into the unrealism of the 
realistic stage. 

Seven o’clock came, but the Gladiateur 
remained passive. At the gang-plank were 
assembled the responsible heads of the ex- 
pedition—who were anything but passive. 
They all were talking at once, and all were 
engaged in making gestures expressive of 
an Important member of the party who had 

0 specially charged to be on hand in 
ample time; who had outraged every moral 
Principle by failing to keep his appointment; 
Whose whereabouts could not be even re- 
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motely surmised; whose absence was the 
equivalent of ruin and despair—a far less 
complex series of concepts, I may add, than 
a southern Frenchman is capable of express- 
ing with his head and his body and his hands. 

It was the pianist. 

A grave majoral, reaching down to the 
kernel of the matter, solved the difficulty 
with the question, « Have we the piano?» 

« We have.» 

«Enough!» cried the majoral. 
go.» 

In a moment the gang-plank was drawn 
aboard; the lines were cast off; the big pad- 
dle-wheels began to turn; the swift current 
laid hold upon us—and the Gladiateur, slip- 
ping away from the bank, headed for the 
channel-arch of the Pont du Midi. The bridge 
was thronged with our friends of Lyons come 
down to say good-by to us. Above the para- 
pet their heads cut sharp against the morn- 
ing brightness of the western sky. All toge- 
ther they cheered us as we, also cheering, 
shot beneath them: and then the bridge, half 
hidden in the cloud of smoke from our huge 
funnel, was behind us—and our voyage was 
begun. 


«Let us 


Ill. 


OF all the rivers which, being navigable, 
do serious work in the world, the Rhone is 
the most devil-may-care and light-hearted. 
In its five-hundred-mile dash downhill from 
the Lake of Geneva to the Mediterranean its 
only purpose—other than that of doing all 
the mischief possible—seems to be frolic fun. 
And yet for more than two thousand years 
this apparently frivolous, and frequently ma- 
levolent, river has been usefully employed in 
the service of mankind. 

It has served under many masters. In the 
Rhone Valley of the present day Celtic flints 
and pottery underlie Roman ruins; here and 
there a bit of Roman magnificence remains 
almost intact; on the hilltops still stand the 
broken strongholds of the robber nobles who 
maintained their nobility upon what they 
were able to steal. Naturally, these ruined 
castles, and the still-existent towns of the 
same period, being so conspicuously in evi- 
dence, the flavor of the river is most dis- 
tinctly medieval; but everywhere, to the dis- 
cerning eye, are traces of the barbarism, of 
the civilization, and of the semi-barbarism 
which successively were plowed under before 
what we have the temerity to call our own 
civilization began. 

Indeed, the Gladiateur had but little more 
than swung clear from Lyons, around the long 
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curve where the Sadne and the Rhone are 
united and the stream suddenly is doubled 
in size, than we were carried back to the 
very dawn of historic times: for before us, 
stretching away to the eastward, was the 
broad plain of Saint Fons—once covered with 
an oak forest to which came Druid priests at 
Yuletide to gather with their golden sickles 
mistletoe for the great pagan feast; later, 
the battle-field on which Clodius Albinus and 
Septimius Severus came to a definite under- 
standing in regard to the rulership of Gaul; 
and, later still, the site of a pleasure-castle 
of the archbishops of Lyons and of the Villa 
Longchéne to which light-hearted Lyons no- 
bles came. Palace and villa still are there 
—the one a Dominican school, the other a 
hospital endowed by the Empress Eugénie; 
but the oaks and the Druids and the battle 
are only faint legends now. 

Iam forced to admit that never a thought 
was given to this aggregation of antiquities 
by the too frivolous passengers aboard the 
Gladiateur. At the very moment when we 
were steaming through the Gallo-Roman and 
medieval latitudes there was a burst of music 
from the piano that fired our light-headed 
company as a spark fires a mine—for the air 
was our Félibrien anthem, « La Coupe,» and 
instantly a hundred voices took up the song. 
And when this rite was ended, the music 
shifted to a livelier key and straightway a 
farandole was formed. 

On the whole, a long and narrow steam- 
boat is not a specially good place for a 
farandole; but the leader of thisone—a young 
person from the Odéon, whose hair came 
down repeatedly, but whose prodigiously high 
spirits never came down at all—was not one 
of the sort whom difficulties deter. At the 
head of the long line of dancers—a living 
chain linked together by clasped hands—she 
caracoled and curveted up and down the 
narrow passes of the boat; and in her wake, 
also caracoling and curveting, came the 
chain, which each moment grew in length as 
volunteers joined it, or (in keeping with 
farandole customs) as the less vivacious 
members of the party were seized upon and 
forcibly impressed into its ranks. And so we 
farandoled clear away to Givors. 

in fact, in the thick of our farandoling, 
Givors slipped by almost unnoticed: a trim 
little town hung out to sun in long strips 
upon terraces ascending from the waterside; 
its walls and tiled roofs rising above gardens, 
and so making a general effect of warm grays 
and yellows dashed with vivid greens. It is 
4 town of some commercial pretensions, the 
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gateway of a canal a dozen miles long lead- 
ing up through the valley of the little river 
Gier to iron-works and coke-works and glass- 
works tucked away in the hills. The canal 
was projected almost a century and a half 
ago as a connecting-link between the Rhéne 
and the Loire, and so between the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean; wherefore the Canal 
of the Two Oceans was, and I suppose con- 
tinues to be, its high-sounding name. But 
the Revolution came, and the digging never 
extended beyond that first dozen miles; and 
so it came to pass that the Canal of the Two 
Oceans, as such, is a delusion, and that the 
golden future which once lay ahead of Givors 
now lies a long way astern. Yet the town 
has an easy and contented look; as though it 
had saved enough from the wreck of its mag- 
nificent destiny to leave it still comfortably 
well to do. 

Before we fairly had passed it, while the 
farandole was dying out slowly, there crashed 
down upon us such a thunderous outburst of 
song as might have come from an exception- 
ally large-lunged seraph afloat above us in 
the open regions of the air. But the singer 
was not a seraph. He was an eminent pro- 
fessor in one of the greatest of French uni- 
versities, who in sheer joyousness of spirit 
had betaken himself to the top of one of the 
big paddle-boxes, and thence was suffering 
his mountain-cleaving voice to go at large. 
So quickening was the company in which he 
found himself; so stimulating was the racy 
fervor of his own Southern sun! 


IV. 

From Givors the river runs almost in a 
straight line to Vienne. On both shores rise 
softly wooded hills—the foot-hills of the 
parallel ranges of mountains by which the 
wide valley is shut in. Down this perspec- 
tive, commandingly upon a height, is seen 
the city, misty and uncertain at first, but 
growing clearer each moment as the distance 
lessens, until the stone-work of man and the 
rock-work of nature become distinct and the 
picture is complete: the time-browned mass 
of houses on the hilltop; the tower of Philip 
the Fair; over all, the huge facade of Saint 
Maurice—an ogival wonder that for centu- 
ries was the cathedral church of the Primate 
of Gaul. 

After Marseilles, Vienne makes as hand- 
some pretensions to age as are asserted by 
any French town. The tradition of its found- 
ing lies hidden in the mists of heroic legend, 
and is the more momentous because it is so 
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impressively vague. Over its very name the 
etymologists wrangle with such violence that 
one is lost in amazement at their ill-tempered 
erudition; and the archeologists, though a 
bit more civil to each other, are almost as 
much at cross-purposes in their own way. The 
best esteemed of these too learned gentry 
(at least the one whom I esteem the most, 
because I like the boldness of his claim) is 
the Dominican chronicler Lavinius, who says 
flatly that Vienne was founded thirteen cen- 
turies before the Christian era by a contem- 
porary of Moses, one King Allobrox, a Celtic 
sovereign descended from Hercules in a right 
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line. This is a good beginning; and it has the 
merit of embodying the one fact upon which 
all of these testy antiquarians are agreed: 
that Vienne the Strong—as folk called it in 
those days—was a flourishing town long be- 
fore Lyons was builded or Paris so much as 
thought of, and an age or two before the 
Romans came over into Gaul. 

When the Romans did come, they made 
over Vienne to suit themselves, and so mag- 
nificently that its name was changed to Vi- 
enne the Beautiful. One temple has sur- 
vived almost perfect from that time, and one 
statue,—the famous Crouching Venus, —and 
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it seems fair enough to accept Vienne’s beauty 
as proved by these. In the dark ages of me- 
dieval Christianity most of the beauties van- 
ished, being destroyed outright, or made over 
into buildings pertaining to the new faith 
that then rode down the old. And then it 
was that Vienne was called Vienne the Holy: 
because, while losing nothing of her splen- 
dors temporal, she gained great store of 
splendors spiritual—whereof the culmina- 
tion was that famous council, at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, which crushed 
the Templars and gave over their possessions 
to the crown. And now, being but a mean 
little town, a withered kernel in the shell of 
its former grandeur, they call it Vienne the 
Patriotic; for a city must be something, of 
course, and patriotism is an attribute that 
may be had for the claiming in these days. 

Here the river cuts its way narrowly 
through the rock, and on each side the banks 
lift high above the stream. Of the town— 
far above us, rising in terraces—we had only 
a flying glimpse as we flashed past it; and 
then the valley widened again, and tender 
green meadows, bordered by lines of poplars 
and gay with yellow flowers, lay between us 
and the mountain ranges rising to right and 
left against the sky. 

It was the most peaceful of landscapes; 
but there was endless fighting hereabouts 
in ancient times. In an Early Christian way 
the archbishops of Vienne ravaged among 
the Protestants; between whiles the robber 
counts, without respect to creed, ravaged 
among the traveling public with a large- 
minded impartiality; and, down in the lowest 
rank of ravagers, the road-agents of the 
period stole all that their betters left them 
to steal. But I do not think that it could 
have paid any of them very well, this ravag- 
ing. The business was overcrowded in all its 
branches. Indeed, the more that I look into 
the history of that time, the more am I con- 
vinced that medievalism, either as an institu- 
tion or as an investment, was not a success. 


V. 


_ As we approached the bridge of Serriéres 
It was evident that some sort of demonstra- 
tion in our honor was imminent. Above the 
rail rose a swarm of heads and shoulders, 
an animated crenellation, and while we still 
were a hundred yards away a bouquet, swing- 
Ing at the end of a light line, was lowered 
swiftly, the bright flowers flashing in the 
sunlight as they swayed and twirled. It was 
only by a fluke that this offering reached us. 


It went forty feet wide of our bows, but came 
aboard us by a lucky swing to starboard of 
our stern; and when the discovery was made 
that a bottle was enshrined amidst the flow- 
ers, and that upon the bottle was an inscrip- 
tion,—necessarily a sonnet, as we impul- 
sively decided, —our feeling toward Serriéres 
was as warm as it could be. But the impa- 
tient group that surrounded the majoral who 
held the bottle flew asunder in wrath as he 
read aloud, in place of the expected sonnet, 
these words: «Quinine prepared by the 
pharmacist Cuminat »—and then our feeling 
toward Serriéres became less warm! 

But the people of Tournon—to which gen- 
erous town, and to the breakfast provided 
by its cordial inhabitants, we came an hour 
before noon—entreated us with so prodigal 
a hospitality that the questionable conduct 
of the Serriéres apothecary quickly faded 
from our minds. In ancient times Tournon 
had a black reputation for its evil dealing 
with chance wayfarers along the Rhone; but 
because, no doubt, of an honest desire to live 
down its own record—which I mention here 
rather to its present credit than to its past 
shame—it now seems determined to balance 
matters by manifesting toward passing trav- 
elers the most obliging courtesy in the world. 

As we came galloping around a curve in 
the river—I cannot insist too strongly upon 
the dashing eagerness which was the con- 
stant buoyant undertone of our voyage—the 
town shot up before us: a crowd of heavily 
built houses, a church or two, some bits of 
crenellated ramparts, all grouped about and 
below a still serviceable castle perked out 
upon a bold little hill thrust forward into 
the stream. The color and composition were 
so good—the blendings of greens and grays 
shot with warm yellows, the sweep upward 
from the river to the castle battlements— 
that to my American fancy (used rather to 
medieval semblances than to medieval reali- 
ties) the whole place seemed to have escaped 
from an exceptionally well-set operatic stage. 

All Tournon was down at the waterside to 
meet us, and on the landing-stage was the 
very Mayor, a lean and tricolored man who 
took off his hat comprehensively to our whole 
company in a magnificent bow. Notables 
were with him,—the Sous-Préfet, the Mayor 
of Tain, the Adjoint, leading citizens,—who 
also bowed to us, but not with a bow like 
his. Laurel garlands decorated the landing- 
stage; more laurel garlands and the national 
colors made gay the roadway leading up 
the bank; over this roadway was a laurel- 
wreathed and tricolored triumphal arch—all 
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as suitable to welcoming poets and patriots, 
such as we were, as suitable could be. While 
the Gladiateur was drawing in to the bank 
there was a noble banging of boites,—which 
ancient substitute for cannon in joy-firing 
is still esteemed warmly in rural France,— 
and before the Mayor spoke ever a word to 
us the band bounded gallantly into the thick 
of the « Marseillaise.» 

With the boites banging fitfully, with the 
band in advance playing «La Coupe,» the 
tricolored Mayor led off with the most dis- 
tinguished lady of our company upon his 
arm; and away we all went, under the tri- 
umphal arch and up the garlanded roadway, 
two by two—as though Tournon were a 
Rhone-side Ararat, and we were the animals 
coming out of the ark. Our entry was a veri- 
table triumph, and we endeavored (I think 
successfully) to live up to it, walking stately 
through the narrow streets, made narrower 
by the close-packed crowd pressing to see 
so rare a poetic spectacle; through the long 
cool corridors of the Lycée; and so out upon 
a prettily dignified little park, where, at a 
triad of tables set within a garlanded in- 
closure beneath century-old plane-trees, our 
breakfast was served to us to the accom- 
paniment of bangs from the boites and musical 
remarks from the band. And the Tournon 
townsfolk, the while, stood above us on a 
terrace and sympathetically looked on. 

With the filet, the band struck up «La 
Coupe,»—and away we all went with it ina 
chorus that did not die out entirely until 
well along inthe galantine. The toasts came 
in with the ices, and on the basis of the re- 
gional Saint Péray (that cracked its corks out 
with the irregular volleyings of a line of 
skirmishers firing in a fog); and the tricolored 
Mayor, on behalf of Tournon, and Paul Aréne 
and delightful Sextius Michel on behalf of 
the Félibrige and Cigaliers, and M. Maurice 
Faure, the deputy, on behalf of the nation at 
large, exchanged compliments in the most 
pleasing way. 

But that was no time nor place for ex- 
tended speech-making. All in a whiff our 
feast ended; and in another whiff we were 
up and off, whisking through the Lycée cor- 
ridors and the crowded streets, and under 
the triumphal arch, and so back on board the 
Gladiateur. The Mayor, always heroically 
ablaze with his patriotic scarf of office, stood 
on the landing-stage (like a courteous Noah 
Seeing the animals safely up the ark gang- 
plank) and made to each couple of us one of 
his stately bows; the boites fired a final salvo 
of one round; the band saluted us with a final 
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outburst of the « Marseillaise »; everybody, 
ashore and afloat, cheered; and then the big 
wheels started, the current caught us and 
wrenched us apart from all that friendliness, 
and away we dashed down-stream. 


VI. 


LONG before we came abreast of it by the 
windings of the river we saw high up against 
the sky-line, a clear three hundred feet above 
the water, all that is left of the stronghold 
of Crussol—still called by the Rhone boat- 
men «the Horns of Crussol,» although the 
two towers no longer shoot out horn-like 
from the mountain-top with a walled war- 
town clinging about their flanks. One Geraud 
Bartet, a vassal of the great house of Crussol, 
—of which the representative nowadays is 
the Duc d’Uzés,—built this eagle’s nest in 
the year 1110; but it did not become a place 
of importance until more than four hundred 
years later, in the time of the religious wars. 

On the issue of faiths the Crussols divided. 
The head of the house was for the Pope and 
the King; the two cadets were for God and 
the Reform. Then it was that the castle (ac- 
cording to an oversanguine chronicler of the 
period) was « transformed into an unconquer- 
able stronghold »; and a little later the Baron 
des Adrets—who happened at the moment to 
be on the Protestant side—conquered it. In 
the interest of sound doctrine all of its de- 
fenders were put to the sword; and tradition 
declares that «the streams of blood filled 
one of the cisterns, in which this terrible 
Huguenot had his own children bathed, ‘in 
order, as he said, ‘to give them strength 
and force, and above all hatred of Catholi- 
cism)!» And then «the castle was demolished 
from its lowest to its highest stone.» 

This final statement is a little too sweep- 
ing, yet practically it is true. All that now 
remains of Crussol is a single broken tower, 
to which some minor ruins cling; and a little 
lower are the ruins of the town—whence the 
encircling ramparts have been outcast and 
lie in scattered fragments down the moun- 
tain-side to the border of the Rhone. 

It was on this very mountain, a couple of 
thousand years or so earlier in the world’s 
history, that a much pleasanter personage 
than a battling baron had his home: a good- 
natured giant of easy morals who was the 
traditional founder of Valence. Being desir- 
ous of founding a town somewhere, and will- 
ing—in accordance with the custom of his 
time—to leave the selection of a site a little 
to chance, he hurled a javelin from his moun- 
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tain-top with the cry, « Va, lance!» and so 
gave Valence its name and its beginning, on 
the eastern bank of the river two miles away, 
on the spot where his javelin fell. At a much 
later period the Romans adopted and enlarged 
the giant’s foundation; but nearly every trace 
of their occupation has disappeared. Indeed, 
even the ramparts built only a few hundred 
years ago by Francis |. have vanished; and 
the tendency of the town has been so de- 
cidedly toward pulling down and building up 
again that it has now quite a modern and 
jauntily youthful air. 

Valence was our next stopping-place, and 
we had a world of work to do there during 
the hour or so that we remained ashore. 
Very properly believing that we, being poets, 
could dedicate their local monuments for 
them far better than they could do such 
work for themselves, the excellent people of 
this town had accumulated a variety of mon- 
uments in expectation of our coming; and 
all of these it was our pleasant duty to start 
upon their immortal way. 

Our reception was most impressive. On the 
suspension-bridge half the town was assem- 
bled watching for us, and the other half was 
packed in a solid mass on the bank above 
the point where our landing was made. The 
landing-stage was ablaze with tricolor—and 
so was the Mayor, who was standing on it 
waiting for us in the midst of a guard of 
honor of four firemen, whose brazen helmets 
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shone resplendent in the rays of the scorch- 
ing sun. A little in the background was the 
inevitable band; that broke with a crash, at 
the moment of our landing, into the inevit- 
able « Marseillaise.» And then away we all 
marched for half a mile, up a wide and dusty 
and desperately hot street, into the heart 
of the town. The detachment of welcoming 
townsfolk from the bank closed in around 
us; and around them, presently, closed in the 
detachment of welcoming townsfolk from 
the bridge. We poets (I insist upon being 
known by the company I was keeping) were 
deep in the center of the press. The heat 
was enormous. The dust was stifling. But, 
upheld by a realizing sense of the importance 
and honor of the duties confided to us, we 
never wavered in our march. 

We made that day what I believe to be the 
dedicatory record: a score of three (out of a 
possible four) monuments in a trifle Jess than 
an hour. With two of our deceased worthies, 
military semi-celebrities of the first Napo- 
leon’s time, it seemed to me that we poets 
really had very little to do; but we cheered 
at the proper places, and made appropriate 
and well-turned speeches, and contributed 
valuable collections of autographs to the 
lead boxes in the corner-stones: and did it 
all with the easily offhand air of thorough 
poets of the world. But in the case of the 
monument to Emile Augier we had obvious 
rights in the premises; and there, naturally, 
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M. Jules Claretie came to the fore. In the 
parlance of the Academy, Augier was «his 
dead man»; and not often does it happen 
that a finer, a more discriminating, eulogy is 
pronounced in the Academy by the successor 
to a vacant chair than was pronounced that 
hot day in Valence upon Emile Augier by 
the director of the Comédie Frangaise. 

It was at the end of our third monument 
that we were cantered off to the Hotel de 
Ville to be refreshed and complimented with 
avin dhonneur. This ceremony came off in 
the council-chamber, a large and stately room, 
and was presided over by M. le Maire, a tall 
man, with a cherubic face made broader by 
wing-like little whiskers, who wore a white 
cravat, a long black frock-coat and appositely 
black trousers, and a far-reaching white waist- 
coat over which wandered tranquilly his offi- 
cial tricolored scarf. The speech which he 
addressed to us was of the most flattering. 
He told us plainly that we were an extraordi- 
narily distinguished company; that our com- 
ing to Valence was an event to be remem- 
bered long and honorably in the history of 
the town; that he, officially and personally, 
was grateful to us; and that, in both capaci- 
ties, he would have the pleasure of drinking 
to our very good health. And then well- 
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warmed champagne was served (most appro- 
priately by the brass-helmeted firemen); and 
in this cordial beverage, after M. Edouard 
Lockroy had made answer for us, we pledged 
each other with an excellent good will. 

1 am sorry to say that we «scamped» our 
last monument. To be sure, it was merely a 
tablet in a house-front setting forth the fact 
that Augier had been born there, and Augier 
already had had one of the best speeches of 
the day. But that was no excuse for us. 
Actually, we scarcely waited to see the veil 
of pink paper torn away by a man on a step- 
ladder before we broke for the boat, and 
not a speech of any sort was made. 

Yet they bore us no malice, those brave 
Valengois. All the way down to the river, 
under the blaze of the sun, they crowded 
closely around us,—with a well-meant but 
mistaken friendliness,—and breathed what 
little air was stirring thrice over before it 
had a chance to get to our lungs. They cov- 
ered again in a black swarm the bank and 
the bridge in our honor. Their band, through 
that last twenty minutes, blared steadfastly 
the « Marseillaise.» From his post upon the 
landing-stage the cherubic Mayor beamed to 
us across his great tricolored stomach a se- 
ries of parting smiles. The brass-helmeted 
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firemen surrounded him (a little unsteadily, 
I fancied), smiling, too. And as we slipped 
away from them all, into the rush of the 
river, they sent after us volley upon volley 
of cheers. Our breasts thrilled and expanded, 
—it is not always that we poets thus are 
mounted upon high horses in the sight of all 
the world,—and we cheered back to those 
discriminating and warm-hearted Valengois 
with the utmost possible good will. To the 
very last the cherubic Mayor, his hat raised, 
regarded us smilingly; to the last—rivaling 
the golden glory of the helmet of Mambrino 
—the slightly wavering head-gear of his at- 
tendant firemen shot after us golden gleams. 


VII. 

WE drew away into calmer latitudes after 
leaving that whirlwind of a town. For the 
time being our duties as public poets were 
ended, and there was a sense of restful com- 
fort in knowing that for the moment we were 
rid of our fame and celebrity, and were free, 
as the lightest-hearted of simple travelers, 
to enjoy the charms of that delectable. river 
as it carried us—always at a full gallop— 
downward toward the sea. 

In this tranquil spirit we came presently 
to the leaning Tour Maudite, and found fur- 
ther restfulness, after our own varied and 
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too energetic doings, in looking upon a quiet 
ruin that had remained soberly in the same 
place and under the same sedative curse for 
more than three hundred years. 

The Curséd Tower is an architectural 
curiosity. It is almost as far out from the 
perpendicular as is the tower at Pisa, and is 
far more impressive, because it stands upon 
an isolated crag which drops below it sheer 
to the river in a vast precipice. Anciently, 
before it went wrong and its curse came 
upon it, the tower was the keep of the Bene- 
dictine nunnery of Soyons. Most ungallantly, 
in the year 1569, the Huguenots captured 
the abbey by assault; and thereupon the ab- 
bess, Louise d’Amanze (poor frightened soul!), 
hurriedly embraced the Reformed religion, 
in dread lest, without this concession to the 
rather decided opinions of the conquerors, 
still worse might come. Several of her nuns 
followed her hastily heterodox example; but 
the mass of them stood stoutly by their 
faith, and ended by making off with it intact 
to Valence. 

I admit that an appearance of improbabil- 
ity is cast upon this tradition by the unhin- 
dered departure from the abbey of the stiff- 
necked nuns, who thus manifested equally 
toward the victorious Huguenots and the 
Reformed religion an open scorn. But, on 
the other hand, there are the ruins of the 
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abbey to prove that it truly was conquered; 
and there, slanting with a conspicuously un- 
holy slant high up above the ruins, bearing 
steadfast witness to the wrath of heaven 
against that heretical abbess and her hereti- 
cal followers, is the Curséd Tower! 

While the Abbess of Soyons, being still 
untried by the stress of battle, went sinless 
upon her still orthodox way, there lived just 
across the river on the Manor of |’Ktoile a 
sinner of a gayer sort—Diane de Poitiers. 
The Castle of the Star dates from the fif- 
teenth century—when Louis XI. dwelt there 
as Governor of Dauphiny and was given les- 
sons in how to be a king. Diane the beauti- 
ful—« the most beautiful,» as Francis I. gal- 
lantly called her—transformed the fortress 
into a bower, and gave to it (or accepted 
for it) the appropriately airy name 
of the Chateau du Papillon. There 
she lived long after her butterfly 
days were over; there, even, she 
received the visit of Henry II., her 
dead lover’s son. And in a way, “ 
although the Castle of the Butter- 
fly is a silk-factory now, she lives 
there still, just as another light 
lady beautiful, Queen Jeanne of 
Naples, lives on in near-by Pro- 
vence. For Diane’s legend still is 
vital in the country-side; and the 
old people still talk about her as 
though she were alive among them; 
and call her always, not by her 
formal title of the Duchesse de Val- 
entinois, but by her love title of 
«la belle dame de I’Etoile.» 

Of this joyous person’s family 
there is found a ghastly memento 
at the little town of Léne, a dozen 
miles down the river, below the 
great iron-works of Le Pouzin. It 
is the Tour de la Lépreuse,wherein a 
leper, alady of the house of Poitiers, 
was shut up for many years in aw- 
ful solitude, until at last God in his goodness 
permitted her to die. I suppose that this story 
would have pointed something of a moral, 
Instead of exhibiting only another case of 
a good moral gone wrong, had Diane her- 
ee that prisoner of loathsome death 
in life, 

But aboard the Gladiateur our disposition 
was to take the world easily and as we found 
It—since we found it so well disposed toward 
us—and not to bother our heads as to whether 
morals fell out right or wrong. With cities 
effervescing in our honor, with mayors at- 
tendant upon us hat in hand, with brazen- 


helmeted firemen stimulating our poetic fires, 
with boites and bands exploding in our praise, 
—and all under that soul-expanding sun of 
the Midi,—’t is no wonder that we wore our 
bays and laurel jauntily and nodded to each 
other as though to say: «Ah, you see now 
what it is to be a poet in these days!» In 
this comfortable mood we went onward, be- 
ing graciously pleased to accept with our 
tribute of homage the panorama along the 
river-banks which opened for our delight. 
Off to the right, hidden behind the factory 
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smoke of Lavoulte, was the sometime home 
of Bernard de Ventadour, a troubadour whom 
the world still loves to honor, quite one of 
ourselves; to the left, commanding the valley 
of the Drome, were Livron and Loriol—tough 
little Huguenot nuts cracked all to pieces (as 
their fallen ramparts showed) in the religious 
wars; a little lower down was Cruas, the 
famous fortified abbey, surmounted by a su- 
perb donjon and set in the midst of a triple- 
walled town, whereof the Byzantine-Roman- 
esque church is one of the marvels of south- 
ern France; still farther on, around a bend 
in the river, was Rochemaure the Black, a 
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ruinous black nightmare of a_ basalt-built 
castle set on an isolated black basalt rock 
rising six hundred feet above the stream, 
and having below it a little black nightmare 
of a basalt-built town—a place to which one 
would go by preference to commit a murder, 
though’t is said that its inhabitants are kindly 
disposed ; and close beside Rochemaure, tucked 
in at the foot of a limestone cliff, was the 
spectral little town of Le Teil, the town, the 
cliff, and the inevitable castle on the cliff- 
top, all shrouded in a murky white cloud of 
mingled dust and vapor rising from the 
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great buildings in which a famous hydraulic 
cement is made. 
And then, passing beyond a maze of islands, 


we came to Viviers. From afar we saw its 
tall bell-tower, its beautiful cathedral, its 
episcopal palace; and as we drew nearer the 
whole environment of ancient houses and 
fortifications spread out around these gov- 
erning points in a great amphitheater. But 
what held us most was the gay dash of tri- 
color on its bridge, and the crowd there evi- 
dently waiting for our coming to manifest 
toward us their good will. They cheered us 
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and waved their hats and handkerchiefs at 
us, those poet-lovers, as we approached them; 
and as we passed beneath the bridge a huge 
wreath of laurel was swung downward upon 
our deck, and a shower of laurel-branches 
fluttered down upon us through the soft sun- 
lit air. In all the fourteen centuries since 
Viviers was founded I am confident that 
nothing more gracious than this tribute to 
passing Poetry is recorded in the history of 
the town. 

The line of one hundred and thirty bishops 
who in succession reigned here ended a cen- 
tury back, in the time of the Revolution, in 
a veritable lurid flame, yet with, I think, a 
touch of agonized human nature too. The 
church historian can see only the diabolical 
side of the situation; and in a horror-struck 
way tells how this last bishop, « being over- 
come by the devil, abjured the episcopacy; 
with his own hands destroyed the insignia of 
his sacred office; and thereafter gave himself 
up to a blasphemous attack upon the holy 
religion of which he had been for a long 
time one of the most worthy ministers.» 

It certainly is true that the devil had things 
largely his own way about that time here in 
France; but it does not necessarily follow that 
in this particular matter the devil directly 
hada hand. To my mind a simpler and more 
natural explanation presents itself: That the 
iconoclastic bishop was a weak brother who 
had suffered himself to be forced into a call- 
ing for which he had no vocation, and into 
an apparent championship of a faith with 
which his inmost convictions were at war; 
that for years and years the struggle between 
the inward man and the outward bishop had 
gone on unceasingly and hopelessly, until, as 
readily might happen to one strong enough 
to resent, yet not strong enough to overcome, 
restraint, the galling irksomeness of such 
adouble life had brought madness near; and 
that madness did actually come when the 
chains of a life and of a faith alike intoler- 
able suddenly were fused in the fierce heat 
of the Revolution and fell away. 


VIII. 


_ BELOow Viviers the Rhéne breaks out from 
its broad upper valley into its broader lower 
valley through the Defile of Donzére. Here 
the foot-hills of the Alps and the foot-hills 
of the Cévennes come together, and behind 
this natural dam there must have been an- 
ciently a great lake which extended to the 
northward of where now is Valence. The 
defile is a veritable cafion that would be 


quite in place in the Sierra Madre. On each 
side of the sharply narrowed river the walls 
of rock rise to a sheer height of two hundred 
feet. The rush of the water is tumultuous. In 
midstream, surrounded by eddies and whirl- 
ing waves, is the Roche des Anglais, against 
which the boat of a luckless party of English 
travelers struck and was shattered a hundred 
years ago. Indeed, so dangerous was this 
passage held to be of old, when faith was 
stronger and boats were weaker than in our 
day of skepticism and compound engines, 
that it was customary to tie up at the head 
of the defile and pray for grace to come 
through it safely; but nowadays (with the 
same practical result) they put extra men at 
the tiller and clap on more steam. 

The cliffs bordering the cafion, being of a 
crumbling nature, are known as the Mara- 
niousques; but usually are called by the Rhone 
boatmen the Monkey Rocks— because of the 
monkeys that dwelt in them in legendary 
times and stoned from their heights the pass- 
ing travelers. It was a long while ago that 
the monkeys were in possession—in the time 
immediately succeeding the Deluge. During 
the subsidence of the waters it seems that 
the ark made fast there for the night, just 
before laying a course for Ararat; and the 
monkey and his wife, desperately bored by 
their long cooping up among so many uncon- 
genial animals, took advantage of their op- 
portunity to pry a couple of tiles off the roof 
and get away. The tradition hints that Noah 
had been drinking; at any rate, their absence 
was not noticed, and the ark went on without 
them the next day. By the time that the 
Deluge fairly was ended, and the Rhéne re- 
opened to normal navigation, a large monkey 
family was established on the Maraniousques, 
and these monkeys thenceforward illogically 
revenged themselves upon Noah’s descen- 
dants by stoning everybody who came along. 

Later, the ill-tempered apes were succeeded 
by more ill-tempered men. In the fighting 
times the Defile of Donzére was a famous 
place in which to bring armies to a stand. 
Fortifications upon the cliffs entirely com- 
manded the river; and at the lower end of 
the defile the castle and walled town of Don- 
zére, capping a defiant little hilltop, com- 
manded both the river and the plain. Even 
the most fire-eating of captains were apt to 
stop and think a little before venturing into 
the defile in those days. 

All of these perils are ended now. The 
dangers of the river are so shorn by steam 
that the shooting of the cajion rapids yields 
only a pleasurable excitement, that is in- 
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creased by the extraordinary wild beauty of 
that savage bit of nature in the midst of a 
long-tamed land; and the ramparts and the 
castle of Donzére, having become invitingly 
picturesque ruins, are as placable remnants 
of belligerency as are to be found anywhere 
in the world. Indeed, as we saw them, with 
the afternoon sunlight slanting down in a 
way to bring out delectably the warm grays 
and yellows of the stone-work, and to pro- 
duce the most entrancing effects of light and 
shade, it was not easy to believe that people 
had been killing one another all over them 
not so very long ago. 

Having escaped from the Defile of Donzére, 
the river wanders away restfully into a wil- 
derness of islands—a maze so unexplored and 
so unexplorable that otters still make their 
home in it, and through the thick foliage 
poke out their snub noses at passing boat- 
men now and then. Thence onward for a 
long way islands are plentiful—past Pierre- 
latte and Bourg Saint Andéol, a very ancient 
and highly Roman-flavored town, and the 
confluence of the Rhéne and the Ardéche, 
to the still larger archipelago across which 
the Bridge-Building Brothers, with God him- 
self helping them, built the Pont Saint Esprit. 

Modern engineers, possibly exalting their 
own craft at the expense of that of the 
architects, declare that this bridge was the 
greatest piece of structural work of the mid- 
dle ages; certainly it was the greatest work 
of the Fréres Pontifes, that most practical of 
brotherhoods, which, curiously anticipating 
what has become a favorite phase of our 
modern doctrine, paid less attention to faith 
than to works, and gave itself simply to min- 
istering to the material welfare of mankind. 
In the making of it they spent near half a 
century. From the year 1265 steadily onward 
until the year 1307 the Brothers labored; and 
then the bridge was finished—a half-mile 
miracle in stone. 

In view of the extraordinary difficulties 
which the engineer in charge of the work 
overcame, it is not surprising that the mir- 
acle theory was adopted to explain his even- 
tual victory. Nor is it surprising that the 
popular conviction presently began to sustain 
itself by crystallizing into a definite legend 
based upon the recorded fact that the 
Brothers worked under the vocation of the 
Holy Spirit—to the effect that the Spirit of 

taking human form, was the designer 
of the fabric and the actual director under 
Whose guidance the work went on. And so the 
genesis of the bridge was accounted for satis- 
ily; and so it came by its holy name. 
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Personally, I like miracles; and this mir- 
acle is all the more patent, I think, now that 
the bridge has been in commission for almost 
six hundred years, and still is entirely ser- 
viceable. In a sentimental way, of course, 
the radical changes made in it in order to 
adapt it to the requirements of modern traffic 
are to be regretted; but I am sure that the 
good Brothers, could they have been con- 
sulted in the premises, would have been the 
first to sanction any alteration that would 
have increased the utility of their work. For 
they were not sentimentalists; they were 
most practical Christians, and what they 
wanted was that their bridge, conforming to 
their own concept of duty, should do the 
greatest amount of good to the greatest 
number of men. 


IX. 


ALMOST as we came out from beneath this 
monument to practical Christianity, we saw 
over on the left bank two monuments to the 
theoretical Christianity of three hundred 
years ago—the grisly ruins of Mornas and 
Mondragon, each on a hill dark green with 
a thick growth of chéne vert, and each having 
about it (not wholly because of its dark set- 
ting, | fancied) a darkly sinister air. And, in 
truth, the story of Mornas is somber enough 
to blacken not merely a brace of hilltops, 
but a whole neighborhood. 

In the early summer of the year 1565, a 
day or two before the Féte Dieu, the Papists 
surprised and seized the town and castle of 
Mornas and put the entire Huguenot garri- 
son to the sword. Then, as now, it was the 
custom in honor of the Féte Dieu to adorn 
the house-fronts with garlands and draper- 
ies; and by way of variant upon this pretty 
custom «certain of the conquerors, more 
fanatical than the rest, flayed the dead Hu- 
guenots and draped their houses bravely with 
Protestant skins.» Thereupon the Baron des 
Adrets sent one of his lieutenants, Dupuy- 
Montbrun, to avenge this deviltry. At the 
end of a three days’ siege Mornas was con- 
quered, again, and then came the vengeance 
—«for which the castle of Mornas, whereof 
the battlements overhung a precipice falling 
sheer two hundred feet to broken rocks be- 
low, offered great advantages.» In a grave 
and orderly fashion, the survivors of the gar- 
rison were assembled in the castle courtyard, 
were taken in orderly squads of ten up to the 
battlements, and thence were thrust over 
into that awful depth. And so the account 
was squared. 

It is instructive to note that Des Adrets, 
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who ordered the vengeance on Mornas, a 
little later abjured the Reformed religion 
and became a Papist; and that Dupuy-Mont- 
brun, who carried out his orders and who 
succeeded him in the command of the Protes- 
tant forces, but a little while before had 
renounced Papacy to become a Huguenot. So 
the leaders, the worst of them, shifted from 
side to side as they happened to be swayed 
by pay or policy; and to such creatures of 
no faith were due the direst of the atrocities 
of those hideous times. But the Huguenots 
of the rank and file were of another sort. 
Their singleness and sincerity in their fight 
for their faith were beyond question. They 
died for it willingly. Failing the happiness 
of death, yet being conquered, they held fast 
to it resolutely. In the end, rather than re- 
linquish it, they unhesitatingly elected—at 
a stroke giving up country, rank, fortune— 
to be outcast from France. - 

For me the history of those desperate wars 
has a very vital interest; for my own ances- 
tors took the share in them that was becoming 
to faithful gentlemen vowed to the Reform, 
and I owe my American birthright to the 
honorable fact that they fought on the losing 
side. As I myself am endowed with an over- 
liberal allowance of stubbornness, and with 
a strong distaste to taking my opinions at 
second hand, I certainly should have been 
with my kinsfolk in that fight had I lived in 
their day; and since my destiny was theirs 
to determine, I am strongly grateful to them 
for having shaped it so well. 

But I was glad when Mornas, vivid with 
these bitter memories, dropped out of sight 
astern. Sleeping dogs of so evil a sort very 
well may lie; though it is difficult not to 
waken a few of them when they lie so thickly 
as here in the Rhéne Valley, where almost 
every town and castle has a chapter of night- 
mare horrors all its own. 

Even Chateauneuf du Pape—-which we saw 
a half-hour later off to the eastward, rising 
from a little hilltop and thence overlooking 
the wide vineyard-covered valley—came to 
its present ruin at the hands of Des Adrets, 
who, having captured and fired it, left stand- 
ing only its tall square tower and some frag- 
ments of its walls. This was an unfairly lurid 
ending for a castle which actually came into 
existence for gentle purposes and was not 
steeped to its very battlements in crime; for 
Chateauneuf was built purely as a pleasure- 
place, to which the popes, when weary with 
ruling the world and bored by their straight- 
laced duties as St. Peter’s earthly represen- 
tatives, might come from Avignon with a 
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few choice kindred spirits and refreshingly 
kick up their heels. 

It was in those easy-going days that the 
vineyards were planted which were destined 
to make the name of Chateauneuf du Pape 
famous the toping world over long after the 
New Castle should be an old ruin and the 
Avignon popes a legend of the past. Indeed, 
only within the present generation did those 
precious vines perish, when the phylloxera 
began among them its deadly work in France; 
and even yet may be found, tucked away here 
and there in the favored cellars of Provence 
and Languedoc, a few dust-covered bottles 
of their rich vintage, which has for its dis- 
tinguishing taste a sublimated spiciness due 
to the alternate dalliance of the bees with 
the grape-blossoms and with the blossoms of 
the wild thyme. 

It is a wine of poets, this bee-kissed Ché- 
teauneuf, and its noblest association is not 
with the popes who gave their name to it, 
but with the seven poets— Mistral, Rouma- 
nille, Aubanel, Mathieu, Brunet, Giéra, Tavan 
—whose chosen drink it was in those glorious 
days when. they all were young together and 
were founding the Félibrige, the society that 
was to restore the golden age of the trou- 
badours and, incidentally, to decentralize 
France. One of the sweetest and gentlest of 
the seven, Anselme Mathieu, was born here 
at Chateauneuf; and here, with a tender love- 
song upon his lips, only the other day he died. 
The vineyards have been in part replanted, 
and in the fullness of time may come to their 
glory again; but the greater glories of Cha- 
teauneuf, which belonged to it once because 
of its popes, and again because of its sweet- 
souled poet, must be only memories forever- 
more. 


X. 


THE castles over on the right bank, Mont- 
faucon and Roquemaure, are of the normal 
painful sort again. Roquemaure is a crooked, 
narrow, up-and-down old dirty town, where 
old customs and old costumes and old forms 
of speech still live on; and, also, its people 
have a very pretty taste in the twisting and 
perverting of historic fact. into picturesque 
tradition, as is shown by the way in which 
they have rearranged the unpleasant details 
of the death of Pope Clement V. into a bit 
of melodramatic moral decoration for their 
own town. Their ingeniously compiled legend 
runs in this wise: 

Clement’s death in the castle of Roque 
maure occurred while he was on his way 
homeward from the Council of Vienne, where 
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(keeping with the King the bargain that had 
won for him the papal throne) he had abol- 
ished the Order of the Templars and had 
condemned their Grand Master, Jacques de 
Molay, to be burned alive. When that sen- 
tence was passed, the Grand Master in turn 
had passed sentence of death upon the Pope: 
declaring that within forty days they should 
appear together in the spirit to try again 
this case, misjudged on earth, before the 
Throne of God. And the forty days were 
near ended when Pope Clement came to 
Roquemaure, with the death-grip already so 
strong upon him that even the little farther 
journey to Avignon was impossible, and he 
could but lay him down there and die. While 
yet the breath scarce was out of his body his 
servants fell to fighting over his belongings 
with a brutal fierceness, in the midst of which 
fray a lighted torch fell among and fired the 
hangings of the bed whereon lay the dead 
Pope; and before any of the pillagers would 
give the rest an advantage by stopping in 
their foul work to extinguish the flames the 
body was half consumed. And so was Clement 
burned in death even as the Grand Master 
had been burned in life; and so was executed 
upon him the Grand Master’s summons to 
appear before the judgment-seat on high! 

All of which, it will be observed, does very 
little violence to the individual facts of the 
case, and yet rearranges them in such a 
fashion that they are at sixes and sevens 
with the truth as a whole. 

The day was nearly ended as we passed 
this town with a stolen moral history, and so 
swept onward, in and out among the islands, 
toward Avignon. Already the sun had fallen 
below the crest of the Cévennes, leaving be- 
hind him in the sky a liquid glory, and still 
sending far above us long level beams which 
gilded radiantly—far off to the eastward— 
the heights of Mont Ventour. But we, deep 
in the deep valley, threaded our swift way 
among the islands in a soft twilight which 
gently ebbed to night. 


And then, as the dusk deepened to the 
westward, there came slowly into the eastern 
heavens a pale luster that grew brighter and 
yet brighter until, all in a moment, up over 
the Alpilles flashed the full moon—and there 
before us, almost above us, the Rocher des 
Doms and the Pope’s palace and the ramparts 
of Avignon stood out blackly against the 
moon-bright sky. So sudden was this ending 
to our journey that there was a wonder 
among us that the end had come. 


ALL the Félibres of Avignon were at the 
waterside to cheer us welcome as the Gladi- 
ateur, with reversed engines, hung against 
the current above the bridge of Saint Béné- 
zet and slowly drew in to the bank. Our an- 
swering cheers went forth to them through 
the darkness, and a stave or two of «La 
Coupe» was sung, and there was a mighty 
clapping of hands. And then the gang-plank 
was set ashore; and instantly beside it, 
standing in the glare of a great lantern, we 
saw our Capoulié, the head of all the Féli- 
brige, Félix Gras, waiting for us, his subjects 
and his brethren, with outstretched hands. 
From him came also, a little later, our offi- 
cial welcome, when we all were assembled 
for a ponch d’honneur at the Hotel du Louvre, 
—in the great vaulted chamber that once 
served the Templars as a refectory, and that 
has been the banquet-hall of the Félibrige 
ever since this later and not less honorable 
order was founded, almost forty years ago. 

Not until these formalities were ended 
could we of America get away to receive 
the personal welcome to which through all 
that day we had been looking forward with 
a warm eagerness—yet also sorrowing, be- 
cause we knew that among the welcoming 
voices there would be a silence, and that a 
face would be missing from among those we 
loved. Roumanille was dead; and in meeting 
again in Avignon those who had been closest 
and dearest to him, and who to us were close 
and dear, there was heartache with our joy. 


T. A. Janvier. 
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OT his alone the gift divine 

Who understands how, line by line, 
To recreate a dream with all 
Its wonder-world ethereal: 


Something of that same gift has he 
Who, reading, through the lines can see 
The dream itself—the secret thing 
That stirred the poet’s heart to sing. 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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Now all you recruities what ’s drafted to-day, 
You shut up your rag box and ’ark to my lay, 
And I'll sing you a soldier as far #s I may — 
A soldier what’s fit for a soldier. 








¥ HE new batch of recruits stood 
¥Y about the barrack-room, help- 
less and forlorn. There were 
@ ten of them—ten strong, 
. » healthy, good-looking young 
warriors who had joined us at Packer only 
the day before, and to whom Arizona was 
rapidly becoming a stern reality. They had 
left the recruiting-depot in high spirits 
and ill-fitting clothing, and with a supply of 
travel rations that would probably create 
a mutiny in this present «theoretical era» 
of the army. They arrived at Packer minus 
rations and portions of their uniform. « Noth- 
ing left but honor,» exclaimed the wag of the 
troop, «and that’s tottering.» They were first 
bathed, then fed, and then deviled. That was 
the unalterable rule of the troop. Bathing 
made them self-respecting, feeding made 
them good-natured, and deviling made them 
respectful, which in a recruit was considered 
a necessary qualification—then. This is all 
changed now, I believe. Some day, when the 
politicians get through experimenting with 
the army, we ’ll go back to the old system, 
which had the one great advantage of turn- 
ing out soldiers. 

«Ten strong, healthy, good-looking young 
warriors,» said Tommy Creighton, scanning 
them with a professional eye. Tommy was 
the farrier of the troop, who knew horses and 
men. «Ten, and every one of them expecting 
to be a noncom. inside of a month. What ’s 
the service coming to?» The recruits said 
nothing, but eyed one another uneasily. 
They had learned at the depot to keep 
their mouths shut, which is another cus- 
tom that seems to have died out of the ser- 
vice. «Any horsemen among you?» con- 
tinued Tommy. There was no answer. «No, 
I suppose not; every one of you with a seat 
worse than a doughboy adjutant.» This was 
Tommy’s finest bit of sarcasm, and thinking 
he had given them enough for one day, he sub- 
sided. «They have been well trained, any- 
how,» chimed in the first cook, who only a 
month before had been wearing the first ser- 
geant’s chevrons—old grizzled, cranky Dave 
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Hernegan, who was always first sergeant of 
the troop in the field and first cook in the 
post. He was the same trooper whose reply 
to the inspector of the department is worthy 
of record. «How do you spell your name?» 
asked the inspector, who was a new man. «] 
don’t spell it, sir; I spake it,» was the ready 
retort. Dave never could spell, but he was 
the best horseman, swordsman, fighter and 
drinker in the troop, and carried a small 
piece of bronze on the breast of his dress- 
coat which meant more than all the school- 
master’s certificates of which the army now 
boasts. «Perhaps they can fight,» said Dave, in 
a stage whisper, to the kid trumpeter, who 
stood near him, ostentatiously puffing ata 
big black, strong pipe which it was evident 
he was not relishing. «Don’t look like ity 
said the kid, between whiffs; and then he 
went up, and felt of the arm of the largest 
man in the detachment. The big fellow, who 
was a blacksmith, closed his mighty arm 
slowly until the muscles stood out like whip- 
cords. He was evidently enjoying the fun. 
The kid looked up quickly, but soon recovered 
himself. «Not half bad,» he said patroniz- 
ingly, at which the entire barracks howled. 
The entrance of the first sergeant put a 
stop to the deviling for a while. «Out this 
way, you recruits!» he shouted, and they fol- 
lowed him toward the store-room. When 
they returned, a half-hour later, they were 
loaded to the guards with their kits. Then 
the fun began anew. « What are spurs issued 
to a recruit for?» one old trooper asked 
them. The answer is, «To hold on with,» but 
none of them guessed it. «Why is a Ie 
cruit like a contract doctor?» was another 
favorite query, the answer to which, «Be 
cause he has no rights that any one is boum 
to respect,» was considered a master-stroke. 
« We always hit straight out from the shoul 
der in K troop,» said the kid to one of the 
recruits some time later— «straight out, but 
never in the back,» which was the truth. 
No one was ever hurt, and amusements 
were scarce in Arizona in those days. 
batch of recruits was a godsend to every 
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body but the sutler and the officer who had 
to drill them. The supreme moment came, 
however, when the kid sent the big fellow 
into the orderly-room to draw his « saber am- 
munition.» It sounded.all right, and he went 
in. He came out, and the boot of the first 
sergeant followed him. This was generally 
the climax, after which the deviling ceased. 
The big fellow, of whom we all grew to be 
very fond, was taken under the protecting 
wing of the kid. They became great friends, 
and the youngster was really of incalculable 
value to him during his novitiate. 

Now, as this sketch is really written to put 
on record one of the trumpeter’s exploits, 
it seems about time to give him a little 
space. In these advanced days, when juvenile 
heroes are depicted as handsome, well-bred, 
well-dressed, and most affected little « Tur- 
veydrops,» I hesitate to put the kid before 
the public. Perhaps no one will like him, 
and then my efforts will have been all in 
in vain. He was sixteen years old, freckled 
and tanned, red-headed and bow-legged. He 
smoked and chewed tobacco, swore like a 
trooper, played cards, could hardly write his 
name. To be frank, he was a most unregen- 
erate little heathen in many particulars, but 
he loved cleanliness, truth, and his regiment. 
In his eyes the colonel was the greatest man in 
the world; the captain ranked next; and after 
him Dave Hernegan, who sometimes, when 
in a particularly genial mood, would let the 
boy handle and caress the little bronze medal, 
the inscription on which he knew by heart. 
Some day he intended to have one himself; 
and sure enough, a few years later—but that 
is not to be spoken of here. 

The kid was a child of the barracks, born 
in the shadow of the flag. He had been born 
in the troop, lived in it all his young life, and 
hoped to die in it. He knew nothing else, 
and was a better soldier for his ignorance. 
The first sounds his young ears had learned 
to distinguish were the booming and roaring 
of the morning gun, the blare of the troop 
trumpets, and the clatter and thunder of the 
horses’ hoofs. This really seems poor material 
out of which to make a hero. Well, perhaps he 
wasn’t a hero; only a poor, ignorant, uncouth 
cub of a boy, with manners that would have 
scared a «dear little Lord Fauntleroy» to 
death. But then this cub had lived, in his 
few years, and with men, and had grown 
strangely like them; which perhaps, after 
all, is n’t the worst thing that can happen 
toa boy. He had seen men lying out on the 

fmish-line, shot to death; he had felt an 
n bullet graze his own cheek; he had 
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learned to live on short rations without a 
murmur; and he had blown «taps» over his 
own father’s grave. And this is a great deal 
for a boy of sixteen to have gone through. He 
had been taken on in the troop when he was 
twelve. «Me and the general fixed it up at 
Washington,» was the way he explained it 
to any one who asked him. It was a special 
enlistment, and in consequence the kid felt 
the dignity and importance of his position. 
And what was the name of this youngster? 
It does n’t matter. Thirty-four was his troop 
number, and they called him Stubbs. 

The new batch had been in the troop al- 
most a year, and as yet had not had a taste 
of real scouting. 

«Not much excitement in this,» said one 
of them to the kid, as they lay out back of 
the adobe quarters, one hot summer after- 
noon, trying to cool off. The kid had at last 
conquered the big black pipe, and was now 
smoking with all the assurance of a veteran. 

« Naw, but it ll come before long; they dl- 
ways raise the devil this time of the year.» 
They meant the Apaches. The recruit bright- 
ened up. 

«I ’d give lots for a good scout, —some- 
thing to vary the monotony of this everlast- 
ing grind of drills and stables,—would n’t 
you?» 

« Naw; this is good enough for me.» And 
the boy turned over and went to sleep. 

Only-a few days later, much to everybody’s 
surprise, « Boots and saddles!» broke in upon 
the afternoon silence of Packer. « What in 
h— is all that about?» grumbled the men, 
getting up from their bunks. It was n’t time 
for mounted drill, and everybody knew there 
were no Indians about. They found out when 
the first sergeant came in some time later. 
It was the same old story. The mail-carrier 
had been chased this side of Paymaster’s 
Tanks by a band of Indians, and of course 
notice had to be taken of it. Preparations 
were hurriedly and quietly made for the de- 
parture of two troops (K was one of them), 
with the colonel in command. Paymaster’s 
Tanks—so named from the deep, hollow rocks, 
where one could almost always find water— 
was about thirty miles from Packer. The 
regular way from the fort was over the old 
government wagon-road, but the colonel de- 
cided on a shorter trail over the hills that led 
through the Black Cafion, striking the cafion 
about ten miles this side of the Tanks. 

No one thought much of this scout. The 
most they could look for was the capture of 
eight or ten reckless young bucks off the 
reservation. They had n’t fired at the mail; 
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they had simply chased it. The next time 
they would chase it again, and possibly the 
next, and the next, and then they would 
grow bolder, and kill the driver and the team, 
burn the mail, and there would be another 
outbreak in the Territory. So it was neces- 
sary to stop them in the beginning, and the 
two troops ambled along in a leisurely manner 
until they came to the cafion. 

Here there was a halt for some little time. 
«Send your first platoon through the cafion 
at a trot,» said the colonel to the captain of 
K troop; «I'll bring the remainder of the 
command up over the side hills.» 

The little command started out at a good 
swinging trot, and the first set of fours had 
already entered the big, yawning mouth of 
Black Cafion. « My God! what’s that?» said 
the colonel, pointing to the rocks that tow- 
ered on both sides of the cafion. From be- 
hind one of them there crawled, or rather 
writhed, a human head, painted and hideous, 
with black, streaming hair and wildly staring 
eyes. Then from behind the next popped an- 
other, and another, and another, and so on 
until the place seemed literally alive with 
them. «An ambush!» cried out the colonel. 
«Sound the recall! » 

Stubbs heard the command, and the next 
moment his horse shot out from the ranks on 
a dead jump toward the rapidly disappearing 
platoon. It seemed only a moment before he 
gained the entrance, and they heard the 
shrill, loud, clear tones of his trumpet. The 
remainder of the command had already dis- 
mounted, deployed, and was rapidly moving 
toward the rocks. «That is n’t the recall,» 
said some one. It came again. «It’s the 
charge!» they all cried, as the notes came to 
their ears, joyously ringing and echoing from 
rock to rock. And sure enough, it was the 
charge; and the platoon heard it, and under- 
stood, and rushed like a torrent through that 
death-trap. There was n’t a shot from the 
rocks; the untutored savage knows when he 
is well off. 

There were one hundred and fifty of them— 
simply a hunting-party, they told the colonel 
as they came from their hiding-places, hands 
above their heads, indicating friendship; a 
hunting-party that was painted and bedaubed 
from head to foot; a hunting-party that wore 
fantastic head-dresses and was almost naked; 
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a hunting-party that carried Winchesters and 
old-fashioned Springfields, had a double sup- 
ply of ammunition, and glared at the as- 
sembled soldiers with hate and malice; a 
hunting-party of dirty, greasy, sneaking cut- 
throats who had everything save courage, 
And so they surrendered, though it sounds 
queer that a hunting-party should do that, 

«The biggest haul we ’ve made in years) 
said the colonel to his adjutant; and then he 
sent for Stubbs. 


« CoME, kid; tell us what the colonel said 
to you,» asked the troop, some time later, 
when the trumpeter had returned from his 
interview. 

« Well,» replied the youngster, «he said to 
me, says he, (Stubbs, you are the boy for my 
money; that ’s the finest call I have ever 
heard blown in the army.» 

There was a howl of derision from the as- 
sembled troop. «Come off, you young wind- 
jammer! »—this from the first sergeant. «I 
suppose he really gave you.a good dressing- 
down, did n’t he?» 

«Naw. If you want to know our conversa- 
tion, 1’ll tell you, though I don’t want to hurt 
nobody’s feelin’s.» 

« All set!» sung out the big fellow. 

The kid edged away from the crowd. 
««Well,) says he to me, «Stubbs, if that first 
sergeant of yours don’t look out, you ’ll be 
wearing his chevrons soon) » And with this 
the kid turned and fled. When at a safe dis- 
tance he halted, faced, and brought his hand 
up in a manner not unlike the salute pre 
scribed in the present drill regulations. 

What the colonel really said was this: 
« Trumpeter, why did n’t you sound the recall, 
as I ordered you to?» 

« Well, sir,» answered the boy, cracking 
his heels together and bringing his hand up 
in quick military salute, «K troop had never 
heard the recall in the field, sir; they would n't 
have understood it.» 

There was a kindly, indulgent look on the 
chief’s face as he punctiliously returned the 
young trooper’s salute and dismissed him. 
For the rest of the trip Stubbs was on duty 
as headquarters orderly. 

«Me an’ the ole man ’s livin’ high,» was 
the way he expressed his satisfaction to the 
troop—« pie every day!» 


Thomas H. Wilson. 
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; MONG the hundreds of dele- 


gates and scores of speakers 
at the Sixth International Ge- 
ographical Congress, held in 
London in July last, there were 
three men whose appearance 
and utterances created unusual 
interest. These men—Slatin Pasha, Borch- 
grevink, and Andrée—may be said to be rep- 
resentative of the past, the present, and the 
future. 

The interest in the Swede, Mr. S. A. An- 
drée, was doubtless due in part to his connec- 
tion with that mystery of the future which 
charms all; but a large share of the enthusi- 
asm came from the boldness of the plan, the 
earnestness of the man, and the plausibility 
with which he argued that a journey to the 
north pole and back by balloon was scarcely 
more than a summer excursion. 

Slatin Pasha’s simple but thrilling tale of 
the fate of Gordon, of his own maltreatment, 
of twelve years of slavery and an almost 
miraculous escape from the Soudan, had in 
it that intense human interest which always 
moves the world. Everybody listened to the 
story of the man who had come out of the 
jaws of hell and revealed the secrets of 
the charnel-house. 

Apart from the story of Afric’s fiery sands 
and the venture to snowy wastes was the 
tale of Antarctic voyaging, which owed its 
hearty reception and merited applause to its 
present and important relation to a plan of 
exploration to which, prior to Borchgrevink’s 
arrival, the Congress had given unwonted 
attention, and for the execution of which 
it had organized an active and influential 
committee. 

The ball was set in motion by Dr. Neu- 
mayer of Hamburg, whose venerable person- 
ality is as striking as his scientific acquire- 
ments are varied and substantial. For forty 
years Neumayer had advocated Antarctic 
exploration, and now finally came to the Con- 
gress hacked by the influence and indorse- 
ments of the last conference of the German 
geographical societies. With fervid words 
and earnest manner he pleaded the cause of 
Antarctic research, gaining the sympathy 
and applause of his entire audience. 

He was followed by one of the famous 
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specialists of the world, Sir Joseph Hooker, 
the botanist, who is the last surviving officer 
of the Antarctic expedition of Ross. The 
weight of eighty-odd years bears so lightly 
on him that he spoke with the same eager 
spirit that actuated him when he joined Ross 
in 1839. 

Then came Dr. John Murray, so well known 
for his personal scientific work in the Chal- 
lenger expedition of 1874, and whose ability 
has been conspicuous during twenty years of 
research and criticism, while placing before 
the world the results of this most successful 
of physical exploring expeditions. Murray’s 
peculiar fitness for speaking on the subject 
is shown by the presence on the latest maps 
of the continent of Antarctica, a piece of 
constructive geography due solely to Mur- 
ray’s intellectual acumen and force. Clearly, 
concisely, and forcibly he set before the 
Congress the scientific aspects of the ques- 
tion. Here is the largest unexplored region 
on the face of the earth; here an ocean the 
animal life of which exceeds in variety and 
richness that of any other known water; here 
a great Antarctic continent where from one 
end to the other abide indications that active 
volcanoes and ever-changing ice-caps, which 
are thousands of feet in thickness, strive for 
the physical mastery of this great land. In 
short, of all regions this presents the most 
promising field for scientific and oceano- 
graphic researches. 

These were the principal speakers, though 
the writer and others joined in the discus- 
sion, which was followed by the appointment 
of a committee to consider the question fully. 
The Congress unanimously adopted its for- 
mulated opinion that an investigation « of the 
Antarctic regions is the greatest piece of ge- 
ographic exploration still to be undertaken.» 

Later Borchgrevink arrived in London, 
and in an address set forth somewhat in de- 
tail the results of his voyage, hitherto known 
only through brief general statements by the 
daily press. His appearance before the con- 
gress was in the nature of a surprise, and a 
hum of appreciative expectation filled the 
great Institute hall when his presence was 
announced. 

Borchgrevink is a Norwegian, some thirty 


years of age, of medium height and of mod- 
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est mien, and has the typical Scandinavian 
fairness of hair and floridity of complexion. 
His face gives signs of that determined 
spirit and fixity of purpose which Norse ex- 
plorers have shown from the early vikings 
to this latest voyager. His hardships, inci- 
dent to service before the mast in a whaler, 
were almost ignored, and he dwelt on the 
Antarctic sea and its conditions. The intel- 
ligent audience noted his impersonal and 
retiring disposition, and showed its own ap- 
preciation by generous applause. 

A gleam of humor enlivened the proceed- 
ings when Dr. Murray, after a fitting tribute 
to Borchgrevink, referred to the mythical 
tales of unknown Antarctic tribes near the 
south pole, and said: « Perchance some future 
explorer will find, in the interior of this ice- 
encompassed continent, an inhabited, fertile 
land ruled over by a charming princess of 
Antarctica, whose charms may wean our 
explorer from the attractions of the outer 
world.» Much to our amusement, some of 
the listeners took these jocose remarks se- 
riously, and the distinguished scientist found 
himself quoted as an authority for this new 
Brobdingnag. 

This voyage is important in two ways, 
scientifically and practically. From a scien- 
tific standpoint the interest depends entirely 
upon the discovery by Borchgrevink, on Pos- 
session Island and Cape Adare, Victoria Land, 
of a cryptogamous growth, probably an 
unidentified lichen. The importance of this 
discovery rests in the fact that hitherto no 
land vegetation of any kind or description 
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had been found within the confines of the 
Antarctic Circle. The strained deduction 
has been drawn that the climatic conditions 
of the Antarctic zone must have changed 
since the voyage of Ross, who discovered 
no vegetation. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the great botanist Sir Joseph 
Hooker, who served with Ross, was unfor- 
tunately prevented from landing with his 
commander; otherwise it may not be doubted 
that low forms of vegetable life which eg. 
caped the attention of Ross would have 
been noted by Hooker. 

In a practical way it emphasizes the pos- 
sibility of much more extended exploration 
in the Antarctic Ocean, through the agency 
of the steam power of to-day, than was prac- 
ticable for the greatest of Antarctic navi- 
gators—Cook, Balleny, Weddell, Wilkes, and 
Ross—under sail alone in the past. 

Whether Borchgrevink will return to the 
Antarctic regions or not, there is no doubt 
that his experiences have greatly stimulated 
interest in this work. Captain Foyn is dead, 
and even did commercial enterprises and sci- 
entific research go hand in hand,—as they 
do not,—the lack of financial success in 
Antarctic whaling during the last few years 
forbids future whaling voyages. Vague re- 
ports indicate that either a German, a Bel- 
gian, or an Australian expedition is among 
the near possibilities; but if such is under- 
taken, it is doubtful if it would venture 
the dangerous experiment of wintering either 
at Cape Adare or anywhere along the ice- 
bound coast of Victoria Land. 


“A. W. Greely. 


THE FIRST LANDING ON THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT; 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE RECENT VOYAGE OF THE 
WHALER «ANTARCTIC.» 


WITH PICTURES BY THE AUTHOR. 


IOR more than half a cen- 
tury, in all the scientific 
associations of the world, 
expectation has been ex- 
pressed of great discov- 
eries to be made near 
the southern axis of the 
earth’s rotation. Com- 

made in all languages on 





ments have been 
the startling records which Sir James Ross 
brought back with him from his famous ex- 
pedition with the Hrebus and the Terror to 


Victoria Land. For fifty-four years, how 
ever, practically nothing was done to catty 
on the work so bravely begun by the illus 
trious Briton. This fact seems strange, a8 
the journals of the Hrebus and the Terror 
speak about new, vast, and promising fields 
for both science and commerce. 

At last a Norwegian veteran, Commander 
Svend Foyn, eighty-four years of age, who 
through a life of activity and work had ac 
cumulated considerable wealth, decided, after 
a good deal of persuasion by clever business 
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men, to look for the valuable right whale in 
the seas near the southern shores of Victoria 
Land. He fitted out an old sealer, basing 
his hopes on the report in the journals of 
Sir James Ross. For years (they say for more 
than twenty-four) the old sealer had borne 
the name of Cape Nor. At last she had 
settled down at her birthplace in the deep, 
clear cove of the Drammen Fjord, where she 
lay calm and contented, and moored safely. 
The supercargo who bought the old boat gave 
her a new name, seeming to think that if 
rechristened she would be as if born again. 
She was therefore called Antarctic. When 
she was ready to leave the docks in Chris- 
tiania, Commander Foyn went on board to 
have a last look at her before she proceeded 
onher voyage. Somehow or other, he had got 
it into his head that there was something 
wrong with one of the boilers on board. In 
vain they tried to settle his mind as to this; 
the old gentleman, a knight of ever so many 
orders, crawled with his black coat and top 
hat into the boiler, where he discovered the 
deficiency which he had suspected. 

After a long voyage the Antarctic visited 
Kerguelen Island, southeast of the Cape of 
Good Hope. I have been told that she leaked 
much on that trip, and neither officers nor 
crew were sorry when she at last lay at her 
pier in the Yarra River, Melbourne. Owing 
to her long voyage from Norway, she ar- 
rived in Australia too late for the Antarctic 
summer. After some cabling and writing, 
it was decided that she should await the 
succeeding spring, and then go southward in 
Sir James Ross’s track, as intended. Mean- 
while she was sent for a cruise to Macquarie 
Island and Campbell Island, situated beyond 
the «roaring forties,» southeast of Austra- 
lia; but after having lost most of her rig- 
ging, and caught only one right whale, she 
had to return to Melbourne. It was decided 
there that the supercargo should remain 
ashore during the cruise of the Antarctic in 
the winter-time. That the relative position 
between Captain Kristensen and the super- 
cargo, which from the beginning was any- 
thing but of a friendly nature, did not im- 
prove by common misfortunes can easily be 
understood. 

Such were matters on board the old whaler 
when I arrived in Melbourne on September 
14, 1894. At the Norwegian consulate I 
found out all particulars concerning the 
whaler and the expedition she was ready to 
enterupon. I also met H. J. Bull, the super- 
cargo, and told him about the matter upon 
which I had set my heart. 

Vou. LI.—55. 
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After some talk it was decided that I 
should see the captain. They had no scien- 
tific man on board, and still needed some 
men. The Melbourne scientists thought it 
too rough on board the Antarctic, and pre- 
ferred to remain on shore. I was asked by 
members of the Royal Geographical Society 
of Victoria if I would join the Antarctic on 
their behalf, but refused, as I did not like to 
take upon myself obligations which neces- 
sarily would claim some of the time which 
no longer was my own. At last I was taken 
as a seal-shooter and seaman, and one who 
would be ready to cure skins. What I col- 
lected in my spare hours should be my own. 
In the presence of the Norwegian consul in 
Melbourne I signed the articles. 

Owing to the receipt of two despatches from 
Norway, it was eventually decided to leave 
Melbourne sooner than was expected by the 
owner, and sooner than was expected by me. 
In haste I got the necessary warm clothes, 
boots, etc., and hurried aboard the Antarctic. 
The vessel was a bark of 320 tons, with an 
auxiliary screw and an engine to drive her 
forward at five knots an hour. 

Once on deck, I felt myself set back many 
years to a time when I, a boy of fourteen, a 
jungman on the good ship Borghild, for the 
first time crossed the Atlantic Ocean. There 
was no end of ropes, spars, anchors, guns, 
harpoons, boats, boxes, sailors, and merchan- 
dise, spread about the deck in familiar dis- 
order. I now met the second mate, a fair- 
haired Norwegian of about forty, ice-pilot 
Bernhard Jensen, with eagle eyes and feat- 
ures—a man he looked and a man he was; and 
the first mate, F. Gjertsen, a stout, broad, 
handsome, kind-looking man, thirty-eight 
years of age. 


IN THE FORECASTLE. 


AFTER some talk I went below to the fore- 
castle to choose my berth among the few 
that were left. At last I cast anchor among 
the fore-men, where just one berth had become 
vacant through the fact that its former oc- 
cupier had chosen to walk from the quay 
straight into the river some two nights 
previous. 

The forecastle where I should live (or die) 
in the coming months was under deck, be- 
fore the mast, and contained about thirty- 
six square feet of deck as floor. In this in- 
closure there were six men, each thus having 
as his share about six square feet. The light 
came in from above, through a small skylight 
which with great care was hermetically closed 
even in the prevailing heat— perhaps to pre- 
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vent the precious fumes from decayed blub- 
ber, old clothes, and old boots from escaping 
that way. The six berths were arranged in 
two rows one above the other. Three feet by 
six was the extent of the bedding-place, and 
when the two sliding doors with which each 
berth was provided were shut, the compart- 
ment inside could hold its own, as to com- 
fort, with the modern coffin. This place was 
for six months to be my berth, my library, 
my drawing-room, and my museum. 

However, I soon made acquaintance with 
companions in my berth who had not signed 
articles in Australia, but who, so to say, were 
«stowaways» from Norway, and would have 
managed to entertain even the most despon- 
dent. 

Thirty men were we in all. Some of my 
mates in the forecastle were typical old and 
young Arctic sealers. Shining, fat, and con- 
tented, soaked with whale-oil, were these 
strong men, sitting smoking on their boxes. 
Brave, faithful, warm hearts beat in the leo- 
nine breasts of these whalers, who from neces- 
sity had agreed to sell their work for next to 
nothing, who risked their lives to obtain a 
fraction of the value of the blubber they 
might bring on board, with the prospect of 
returning as poor as when they went out, 
while their wives and families at home would 
meantime be drawing on the scanty income 
of their providers. 


THE START. 


THE next morning the members of the 
Royal Geographical Society came on board, 
and speeches were made and toasts drunk. 
Baron Ferdinand von Mueller, the eminent 
scientist, spoke for officers and crew, and for 
me in particular, as a pupil of his old friend, 
Professor F. Nobbe of Saxony. He spoke in 
enthusiastic terms of the enterprise, and of 
my own task, and to the sound of cheers 
the Antarctic floated slowly down toward the 
mouth of the Yarra River. It was September 
20, 1894, when we thus left Melbourne. 

Originally it was our intention to spend a 
few weeks in search of sperm-whales off the 
southwest cape of Tasmania; but not meet- 
ing with any, we steered for the Royal Com- 
pany Islands. For three days we looked in 
vain for this group, although the seaweed 
which was floating about in all directions 
bore unmistakable evidence that some land 
was near. On October 18 we had snow for 
the first time. It came in a heavy squall 
which whistled through our rigging, and 
brought a specimen of the Diomedea exu- 
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lans, the largest of the albatrosses, on board, 
Here it obtained refuge until the weather 
cleared, when we helped it to its wings again, 
At night it was moonlight, and at twelve 
o’clock the aurora australis was visible for the 
first time. Rolling from west to east in white, 
shining clouds, it formed itself into a brilliant 
ellipse, with an altitude above the southern 
horizon of 35°. The Antarctic was at the 
time in the vicinity of Macquarie Island, and 
thus in latitude about 54° §. The aurora 
seemed constantly to renew its emanations 
from the west, and the intensity of its light- 
cloud culminated every five minutes, after 
the lapse of which time it suddenly died out, 
to regain its former magnificence and beauty 
during the succeeding five minutes. The 
phenomenon lasted until two o’clock, when 
it was gradually lost in an increasing mist. 

As the swell was heavy, and there was 
little probability that any material benefit 
would result from a landing, we set out for 
Campbell Island on the 22d, and dropped 
anchor in North Harbor on the evening of Oe- 
tober 25, shifting the following day down to 
Perseverance Bay, which is much the safer 
harbor of the two, and where we filled our 
water-tanks and made our final preparations 
before proceeding south. Campbell Island 
shows from a great distance its volcanic 
origin and character, undulating ridges ris- 
ing in numberless conical peaks from 300 
to 2000 feet above the sea-level. Although 
from the sea the island seems desolate, the 
land around the bay is rich in vegetation, 
and most of the island is covered with grass, 
on which a few sheep seemed to be living in 
luxury. They were put there for shipwrecked 
sailors, and as they seemed to thrive splen- 
didly, an enterprising New Zealander had just 
rented the island for pastoral purposes, at the 
almost nominal rent of fifteen pounds a year. 
Numerous fur-seals were basking on the 
rocks, and we also found a few good sea 
leopards. All seemed to thrive well, their 
skins being smooth, without scar or cut; and 
besides us human beings, they did not seem 
to have any enemies in those waters. 


AN ADVENTURE ON CAMPBELL ISLAND. 


I MADE several excursions into the interior 
of Campbell Island in company with my friend 
Nils, a sturdy, fair, curly-haired young Nor 
wegian seal-shooter. Once we scaled toge 
ther one of the higher peaks of the island, 
on which occasion I believe that Nils saved 
my life. We had with a great struggle fought 
our way toward the ridge which forms the 














eastern side of Perseverance Bay; a hard 
climb it had been, among rocks and amid a 
dense undergrowth of island scrub. We had 
hoped to find albatross eggs, but found only 
large young ones; so after having killed 
some of the large birds for the sake of their 
skins, we proceeded to descend the moun- 
tain-side. It was getting dark, and the lonely 
whaler down in the bay, with its white crow’s- 
nest at the mainmast-head, looked like a lit- 
tle toy. We struggled hard with our heavy 
burdens. Suddenly I felt the ground give way 
under me, and was quite unable to get any 
footing in the moist, loose soil. Down I went up 
tomy arm-pits. The weight of the albatrosses 
helped to press me down, and the mud closed 
round me with a sucking sensation. Nils was 
fighting his way over on the slope to the right, 
and when I felt that I was sinking I cried out 
to him, freed myself of the last of the alba- 
trosses, and held my gun horizontally above 
me. It caught on both sides of the hole, and 
kept me up until Nils, after considerable ef- 
fort, succeeded in lifting me a little. By our 
united efforts I was soon able to proceed 
down the mountain-side again. Later on we 
discovered many of these treacherous holes 
in the sides of the old volcanic cones; they 
seemed like minor craters, now covered with 
weak branches of the stunted undergrowth. 

While duck-shooting on Campbell Island 
I came upon three graceful waders of the 
snipe kind. I succeeded in securing all, and 
consider them a valuable part of that small 
collection which I brought back to Melbourne. 
Except in places where brushwood in some 
stunted state covered the ground, grass was 
everywhere to be seen. I have no doubt that 
some of our hardy Scandinavian species of 
trees would do well there. 


THE FATE OF A MESSAGE, 


WE weighed anchor on October 31, and 
when close to the south shore sent off two 
boats in search of seals. On this occasion one 
of the boats, being swamped in the surf, was 
immediately crushed against the rocks, its 
crew having a rather narrow escape from 
drowning. One of the men fought bravely in 
the breakers for half an hour, without re- 
linguishing his grasp on his rifle. 

ith scrupulous care we now composed a 
letter, upon which each of us carefully in- 
seribed his signature. Having placed it in a 
small bladder which had been given to us 
for the purpose by the Norwegian consul in 

urne, we consigned it to the waves, 
ad leaned over the bulwarks to see the mail 
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depart. Much to our chagrin, a large alba- 
tross hove in sight, and before our message 
had gone many yards the huge bird gobbled 
it up. 

During the next few days, as we were 
proceeding farther into the fifties, the air 
and the water kept an equal temperature of 
44° F. A large number of crested penguins 
were seen jumping about like small porpoises, 
and we met several icebergs from 100 to 150 
feet high—solid masses of floating ice with 
perpendicular walls, their tops forming un- 
broken plateaus. On November 6, in latitude 
58° 14’ and longitude 162° 35’, we sighted an 
immense barrier of ice, or chain of icebergs, 
extending from about forty to sixty miles from 
east to northwest. The top was quite level 
and absolutely white, and was at least 300 
feet high. The perpendicular sides were dark 
gray, with large, worn, green caves, in which 
the furious waves were raging and tearing, 
bursting out in brilliant foam many feet in 
the air. Several icebergs similar to those 
we had encountered before were floating 
about in all directions, and were undoubtedly 
offspring of this enormous ice-mass, 


AN ACCIDENT. 


IT was here we discovered that our pro- 
peller was out of order. The news was a 
great blow to us all. Such an accident when 
in the ice on the preceding day might have 
proved fatal, as at one time we had had 
to carry a press of sail and to set the en- 
gine at full speed to manage to clear our way 
between two large bergs. Not judging it 
prudent to proceed amid the ice with the 
vessel in a crippled state, the Antarctic was 
again headed northward, and, favored by 
strong gales from the southeast, anchored 
in Port Chalmers on the 18th, where the dam- 
age was soon repaired. Having obtained 
fresh hands from Stewart Island, we again 
stood southward on November 28. Favor- 
able winds, with the barometer about 29°, 
continued till we again reached the fifties. 
By the time we reached latitude 55° the 
albatross had left us, and likewise the Cape 
pigeon (Daption capense), but the white-bel- 
lied stormy petrel still followed in our track. 
A robber gull, with dark brown head and 
white-bordered wings, and a small blue pet- 
rel, put in their appearance. 


COLOR OF ANTARCTIC BIRDS, 


It was remarkable to see how the plumage 
of the birds gradually changed into lighter 
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and lighter colors as we drew southward, 
altering with the colors of the surroundings. 
Whether the birds, like the polar hare, also 
changed their color with the seasons, I had 
not an opportunity to notice; but it is clear 
that within the Antarctic Circle also Mother 
Nature takes care of all her children, and 
protects the defenseless from the eye of 
their larger enemies by giving them an in- 
visible clothing. It was thus almost impos- 
sible to discover the magnificent white petrel 
when it was on the dazzling snow. It was 
likewise difficult to discover the white seal 
when it stretched itself on the ice-floes. 


THE OUTLOOK FROM THE CROW’S-NEST. 


ON December 7 I sighted the edge of the 
ice-pack from the crow’s-nest, and shot my 
first seal, which was of the white kind, its 
skin being injured by several deep scratches. 
It was cold up in the white cask on the main- 
top that morning. Before us were the ice- 
fields, with the strong ice-blink in the air 
above us; and as we drew near to the edge, 
the snow-white petrels became more and 
more numerous. ‘They are of the size of an 
ordinary pigeon, but much more graceful. 
Their large eyes are deep black, as are also 
their bold, curved beak and their elegant web- 
bed feet. They seemed almost transparent 
_as with spread, quiet wings they soared in 
the air about the crow’s-nest, where I was 
hanging on to one end of a large teles- 
cope heavy enough to lift me in seesaw 
fashion far out of the nest every time I let 
it glide too far out over the upper edge of 
the barrel. Like the pricking of pins the 
snow-crystals blew against my face, and I 
had continually to dry the telescope glasses 
with my woolen mittens, as the vapor from 
my breath settled on the lenses in number- 
less crystals, and formed an extra sheet 
of glass. But they were glorious, those 
hours on the lookout! The air was gen- 
erally clear, and the human eye could see, 
even from the deck, great distances within 
those Southern latitudes. Only from the 
crow’s-nest can one fully appreciate the super- 
natural charm of Antarctic scenery. Up 
there you seem lifted above the pettiness and 
troubles of every-day life. Your horizon is 
wide, and from your high position-you rule 
the little world below you. Onward, onward 
stretch the ice-fields, the narrow channels 
about the ship are opened and closed again by 
current and wind, and as you strain your sight 
to the utmost to find the best places for the 
vessel to penetrate, your eyes wander from 
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the ship’s bow out toward the horizon, where 
floes and channels seem to form one dense, 
vast ice-field. Ice and snow cover spars and 
ropes, and everywhere are perfect peace and 
silence. 

We always observed the white, shining re- 
flection of the ice-fields in the air, and we 
were thus warned from afar even of the 
presence of a narrow stream of ice or an 
iceberg. This ice-blink and the presence of 
the white petrel never deceived us. 


THE MESSAGE FROM THE GALE, 


WHEN the swell is heavy in the ice-pack it 
is often very difficult to ascertain from which 
direction it comes; and just as difficult as it 
is, just so important may it be that it should 
be found out rightly, as the safety of the 
ship might wholly depend upon correct judg- 
ment as to this. When the huge ice-masses 
begin to move and screw and press on the 
sides of the vessel, rising and falling in a 
heavy swell, then there is only one escape; 
namely, to work the vessel into the fields 
away from the side from which the gale 
blows. A mistake as to the direction of 
the running swell has often proved fatal, 
and the mistake is easily made. An old Are- 
tic sealer told me how, in hours of dread in 
the Arctic ice-pack, he had laid his ear down 
to the ice-floe and listened to the roar of the 
coming swell,—that terrible message from 
the furious gale,—and how he thus had dis- 
covered whence the gale was pressing, and 
had been able to save the ship from destruc- 
tion. I tried his method, and found that it 
worked admirably. What is well worth no- 
ticing is that open water nearly always is to 
be found in the ice-pack on one side of ice- 
bergs. The icebergs that we met were gen- 
erally in motion, carried onward by the rul- 
ing current; often they ran forward in the 
ice-fields at a speed of several knots, piling 
up the huge floes before their cold, glitter- 
ing bows; but behind them they left an open 
sheet of water large enough for any ship. 

Now, there would of course be many dat- 
gers for a vessel tugged along in the ice-pack 
by such a floating monster; but I believe, 
nevertheless, that this method might be 
instrumental in saving a vessel from be 
ing crushed when the ice-field is moving 
heavily. 


ANTARCTIC ICE. 


THE difference in the formation of Aretie 
and Antarctic ice, as is well known, is very 
great. While the Northern bergs mostly cot 
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sist of a large ice-mass running up into num- 
perless towers and arches resembling the 
mountain peaks which surrounded the gla- 
ciers from which they were torn, the Ant- 
arctic bergs are solid masses of floating ice, 
with perpendicular walls, and an unbroken 
plateau on the top. 

All showed distinctly whether they were 
broken from the large southerly barrier or 
discharged from the glaciers of Victoria 
Land. All the barrier bergs had very dis- 
tinct blue lines across their walls, indicating 
the annual growth by snowfall. These lines 
were of course not to be found on the gla- 
cier ice. The latter also showed more like- 
ness to the Northern ice than did the for- 
mer. The peaks and towers of the Arctic 
icebergs are supposed to be formed by the 
influence of ocean currents wearing away 
the softer part of the ice-mass under water, 
until the natural law of gravitation forces 
it to upset. But why have the Antarctic ice- 
bergs a different appearance? It is certain 
that in the Antarctic waters there are also 
currents. Yet even icebergs that have gone 
as far north as the south of New Zea- 
land have all maintained the marks of their 
Antarctic origin. I cannot see any other 
reason for this dissimilarity between the 
bergs of the North and those of the South 
but that the Arctic icebergs, as a rule, must 
pass through climes which in temperature 
rapidly change from one extreme to another, 
and the icebergs take much longer time in 
floating southward than do the Antarctic ice- 
bergs in advancing northward, and thus, as 
a rule, the Northern icebergs exist much 
longer than those of the Antarctic. 

On December 8, in latitude 63° 45’, longi- 
tude 171° 30’, large streams of ice were 
drifting about us; a strong ice-blink ap- 
peared toward the south, and the presence 
of the elegant white petrel gave us unmistak- 
able evidence that now we had before us 
those vast ice-fields into which the gallant 
Sir James Ross, on January 5, 1841, success- 
fully entered with his famous ships the 
Erebus and the Terror. In the evening we 
slowly worked our way in through the outer 

of the ice-pack, which consisted of 
large and heavy, hummocky ice; the floes 
reared on end, and were forced aside, with 
loud reports, by our strong bow. I saw mul- 
titudes of the Argonauta antarctica every- 
where in the pack, usually swimming about 
M cavities in the ice-floes, evidently seeking 
refuge from their enemies, the whales, which 
feed principally upon them. The large-finned 
whales, or what in Norway are called blue 
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whales, were spouting about in all directions, 
and we could hear the sound miles away. 
We shot rapidly among three or four of 
them, but in taking turn the line attached to 
the bomb broke as if it had been string. 

The white petrels were numerous here, and 
I secured more of them. The white-bellied 
petrel departed at the edge of the pack, 
leaving the icy regions to its darker, hardier 
brethren. 


PECULIAR MARKS ON THE ANTARCTIC SEALS. 


WE shot several seals, but seldom saw 
more than one or two together, and never 
more than seven. Most of them had scars and 
scratches on their skin. Sir James Ross no- 
ticed similar wounds, and supposed that they 
had been inflicted by the large tusks with 
which the sea-leopards are provided. My 
opinion, however, is that these scars must 
be traced to an enemy of a different species 
from the seal. The wounds are not like 
the ordinary wounds inflicted by a tusk. 
Varying from two to twenty inches in 
length, they are straight and narrow; and 
where several of them were together on one 
animal, they were too far apart to be pro- 
duced by the numerous sharp teeth of the 
seal. That this unknown and destructive en- 
emy of the seal in those waters is of a superior 
and more dangerous kind than the seals them- 
selves, I conclude from the fact that the 
wounded seals never had any scars about their 
head and neck, which undoubtedly would have 
been the case if battles had been fought among 
themselves. That the grampus, or swordfish, 
is doing mischief down there I do not doubt; 
but I feel just as sure that of the seals we 
shot but few received their scars from the 
sword of the grampus or from the tusks of 
other seals. If my opinion holds good, it 
may serve as an explanation of the strange 
scarcity of the seals in regions where one 
would think that these animals would be 
found in abundance.' 

When we entered the ice-pack the tem- 
perature of the air was 25°, and that of the 
water 28°, which latter temperature contin- 
ued all through the pack. Penguins were 
about in great numbers, and they waddled to- 
ward us on the floes from afar, evidently in- 
specting ship and crew with utmost interest, 
wondering what we were and whence we came. 


1 Regarding the statement made by Mr. Borchgrevink 
concerning the scars on seals, Dr. C. Hart Merriam says: 
« The long scars on hair-seal in the North Atlantic are 
believed to be caused by sharks’ bites, and the same may 
be true in the Antarctic Ocean.» 
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We had no difficulty in killing some of them, 
although we had many hard chases, and many 
were the cold dippings we got for their sake. 

The seals we killed either with guns or pikes. 
There is very little sport attached to seal-hunt- 
ing, specially in Antarctic waters, as the seals 
there are tame through ignorance of man’s 
bloodthirstiness. Generally they were asleep 
when we approached, and many of them died 
without having seen their murderers. But, as 
a rule, the slaughter and skinning of the seal 
were most barbarous, bloody, and hideous— 
unnecessarily so. Specially cruel is the task 
when seal-pikes are used. Only rarely does 
a seal die from one or two blows of the 
pike, and if it is not dead it is generally con- 
sidered «all the better» ; for it is easier to skin 
a seal while it is half alive. In the utmost 
agony, the wretched beast draws its muscles 
away from the sharp steel which tears away 
its skin, and thus assists in parting with its 
own coat. 


THE ICE-PACK, 


On the 14th we sighted Balleny Island, 
and found it, according to Ross, in latitude 
66° 44’, longitude 164°. The ice-floes grew 
gradualy larger as we approached land, and 
it was evident that the ice-pack then about 
us was for a great part discharged from the 
glaciers of Balleny, as some of them carried 
stone and earth. Although the highest part of 
Balleny was covered with mist when we were 
near it, we got a good view of its lofty peak, 
which rises to a height of 12,000 feet above 
the sea-level. The size and shape of the ice- 
pack about Balleny threatened considerable 
danger to our vessel, and many anxious hours 
did we spend there. Its comparatively small 
surface above water was covered with snow 
several yards deep, which ran out in long, 
sharp points under water. Several of these 
points struck our propeller without injuring 
it seriously; but it is not likely that the ves- 
sel, depending entirely on its sails, would have 
been able to exist long in suchice. Even with 
steam we felt how small and powerless we 
were in the merciless grasp of the pack. The 
temperature of Balleny was found to be 34°. 
Finding the pack nearly impenetrable in this 
locality, we resolved to seek to the eastward 
the track where the Hrebus and the Terror 
had been navigated successfully. 

On December 16 we moored the Antarctic 
to a large floe of pancake ice which told 
its tale of the previous long calm. As 
far as eye could reach nothing but one im- 
mense field of ice could be seen. During 
the afternoon an increasing swell made our 
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position unsafe; the huge ice-masses roge 
and fell with long, slow movements, and the 
sudden shocks that the side of our vessel 
received caused her to tremble from keel to 
crow’s-nest. On December 22, in latitude 
66° 3’, longitude 167° 37’, I shot a wonder. 
ful seal of ordinary size and color, but with- 
out any signs of ears, and with a very thick 
neck. Not one of our old sealers on board 
had ever seen this kind before, and I regret 
to say that the skull, which I had prepared, 
was accidentally crushed. 

On December 24 we had stormy weather; 
the evening, however, was beautiful, and the 
sun just touched the horizon on its lowest de- 
scent. I believe that we are the only people 
who ever saw the midnight sun on Christmas 
eve. On Wednesday, December 26, we crossed | 
the Antarctic Circle. 


ACCIDENT TO THE CHIEF ENGINEER, 


ON the 28th our chief engineer, Johan- 
nesen, had the misfortune to break one of his 
legs and seriously injure his hand. He was, 
however, fixed up as well as possible by the 
poor medical skill at command. Both mates 
and I formed the medical board, and while 
one read in an old doctor’s book the others 
acted. It was, by the way, mere luck that the 
engineer was not killed by his accident. We 
were in the ice-pack at the time, and as the 
floes spread, and left small pools of open 
water, we had a fresh northerly breeze, and 
it was decided to try to press southward with 
the aid of our sails. To prevent the ice from 
striking our propeller, the engineer had to 
turn the propeller shaft in the engine-room. 
To do this he had to apply a long and heavy 
iron bar which fitted into spurs in a solid 
wheel or ring on the shaft. He had often 
done this successfully, but on this occasion 
there happened to be some steam left in the 
cylinders. When he began to move the shaft, 
the engine, which had been at «a dead» be 
fore, suddenly started to work, and down 
came the iron bar with fearful velocity. It 
just missed the head of the engineer, who 
held on to it, threw him over, cut his right 
forefinger off, and broke his leg just above 
the ankle. 

It was a long and dreary time for Johat- 
nesen down there in a dark hole near the 
engine, having nothing but lamplight, and 
hearing about the wonderful and unknown 
lands outside. However, he was an enthusiast 
in his calling, and although his pulse set 
off with feverish speed, it gradually settled 
down to the regular throbs of the engine 
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at his side. It was interesting to see this 
energetic man, with the philosophy of his 
profession, daily taking the circumference of 
his poor leg with a pair of compasses; and I 
should not have felt the least bit astonished 
if I had found him working away on his 
swollen limb with a large file to get it into 
its proper form. 

Shortly afterward one of our youngest 
sailors went out of his mind. He had been 
very low-spirited, and as, owing to the acci- 
dent to the engineer, he had to take a turn 
as stoker, his state grew worse. Misfor- 
tunes seldom come alone, and in an expedi- 
tion where every one is dependent on an- 
other, an accident to one is an accident to all. 

New Year’s eve we were in latitude 66° 47’, 
longitude 174° 8’, at twelve o’clock. While 
the sun was shining brightly we rang the old 
year out and the new year in, and saluted 
with our guns in honor of the occasion. In 
latitude 67° 5’, longitude 175° 45’, I secured 
a specimen of a large penguin. I obtained 
only four of these birds in all, and I never 
saw one in company with another of its 
kind, which fact may account for the pro- 
foundly melancholy expression of this phleg- 
matic bird. I cannot but believe that even 
in those’ cold regions the old rule proves 
true, and that it is not good for penguins 
to be alone. 


VICTORIA LAND. 


On January 14 we came again into open 
water, having spent thirty-eight days in work- 
ingour passage through theice-pack. A clear, 
open sheet of water was now before us, and 
nota breath of wind disturbed the surface of 
thesea. The only sign of ice was a small piece 
in the shape of a boat, on which four pen- 
guins appeared to be rejoicing, like ourselves, 
in the splendid weather and beautiful, clear 
sky. We steered straight for Cape Adare, 
Victoria Land, which we sighted two days 
later. On the 18th, in latitude 71° 45’, longi- 
tude 176° 3’, the temperature of the air was 
82, and of the water 30°; the sky was per- 
fectly clear. At noon we stood toward the 
bay to the northwest of Cape Adare. The 
cape, Which is in latitude 71° 23’, longitude 
169° 56’, rises to a height of 3779 feet, and 
consists of a large, square basaltic rock with 
perpendicular sides. From there we saw the 
coast of Victoria Land to the west and south 
48 far as the eye could reach. It rose from 
dark, bare rocks into peaks of perpetual 
lee and snow 12,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, Mount Sabine highest of all, 
standing out shining in the rays of the mid- 


night sun. Conical tops covered the plateaus, 
and ran over in mighty glaciers. I counted 
as many as twenty of them in the close 
vicinity of the Bay of Adare; one of them 
seemed covered with lava, while a thick layer 
of snow appeared underneath, resting on an- 
other layer of lava, and that again on the 
billowy surface of the glacier. A volcanic 
peak about 8000 feet high, which was com- 
paratively free from snow, had undoubtedly 
been active a short time before. 


POSSESSION ISLAND AND ITS PENGUINS. 


ON the 18th we sighted Possession Island, 
with its peculiar contour standing sharply 
against the bright sky. We effected a suc- 
cessful landing on North Island, pulling our 
boat up on shore, where we were at once 
furiously attacked by penguins, which fairly 
covered the surface of the island, and 
seemed much annoyed at seeing us for- 
eigners intruding on their premises. Their 
hoarse screams filled the air, and it was with 
considerable strain of my voice that on land- 
ing I addressed my countrymen in a few 
words, informing them that we were the 
second to set foot on this island. Sir James 
Ross had preceded us, having, fifty-four years 
before, landed there and planted the English 
flag. We gave three cheers for the great 
British navigator, and also for Commander 
Svend Foyn. 

The penguins had half-grown young ones, 
and were often attacked by a gray robber gull 
which sailed about in large numbers. I saw 
two of these birds descend on the island and 
attack a penguin family. While one kept the 
old penguins out of their home, the other 
calmly picked a large piece out of the flesh 
of a young penguin. Indeed, so bold was this 
bird that several times I had to use my stick 
in self-defense. The surface of the island was 
covered with a deep layer of guano, which 
in time might prove very valuable to Aus- 
tralasia. 

{t was most remarkable to see what a 
regulated system of roads the inhabitants of 
Possession had arranged. From the beach 
a broad main track led straight into the 
middle of the island, and from this secon- 
dary roads went out to all parts, the whole 
forming a network of roads apparently ruled 
by a most civilized department. With beak 
and feet the penguins had carefully put away 
most of the pebbles and stones from their 
footpaths, and where snow covered the 
ground the roads had by constant use be- 
come so smooth and so neat that Macadam 
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in all his glory would have acknowledged 
himself beaten. The most curious thing of all 
was the way in which the penguins seemed 
to maintain order in these paths. Currents of 
penguins were continually moving from and 
toward the beach. While the fat new arrivals 
always kept to the right, the thin penguins, 
which were moving off to the continent, al- 
ways kept to the left; and I never saw any 
fighting among them. The colony evidently 
formed one peaceful community. 

Penguins are monogamists, and seem to 
have great respect for matrimonial con- 
tracts. I often wondered if the peace which 
reigned among the islanders came from the 
fact that penguins are so nearly alike. There 
could never be any cause for jealousy in the 
choice of wives, for one is exactly the image 
of another. Still, the right male seemed al- 
ways to find his own wife. Morality seemed 
thus to rule among these myriads of penguins 
in this London Antarctica. 

The penguins which we met here were the 
same kind that we met everywhere in the ice- 
pack. They were the short-bellied penguin. 
They are different from those northern pen- 
guins which we met on Campbell Island—the 
rock-hopper penguin, which are all crested: 
that is to say, they have over each eye a tuft 
of long yellow feathers, which gives them the 
appearance of Mephistopheles in miniature. 
Their hoarse scream suits their peculiar look. 

Though the penguins which we met on 
Possession and on the mainland had not the 
yellow ornaments of their cousins in the 
North, they seemed quite happy with their 
own plain heads, and I never noticed that 
they tried to adorn themselves with. bor- 
rowed feathers. 

The island consists of volcanic vesicular 
lava, rising in the southwest into two pointed 
peaks 300 feet in height. The specimens of 
rock that I collected on Possession Island are 
entirely of volcanic origin. They are chiefly 
fragments of what seems to be a basaltic 
rock apparently belonging to two different 
ages. The fragments belonging to the older 
flow show evidence of the lava having been 
much frothed up by steam escaping from its 
pores, and are of a reddish or pinkish brown 
tint. The newer lava is denser and of a black- 
ish-gray color. 

I scaled the highest of the peaks, and called 
it Peak Archer, after E. Archer of Rock- 
hampton, Queensland. To the west the island 
slopes gently upward, forming a bold and 
conspicuous cape, which, not having been 
named by Sir James Ross, was left to me to 
christen. I gave it the name of Baron Fer- 
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dinand von Mueller, whose scientific fame | 
had learned to value even when a boy. 


DISCOVERY OF VEGETATION. 


QUITE unexpectedly I found vegetation on 
the rocks about thirty feet above the sea- 
level. Vegetation never was discovered in 
such southerly latitudes before. It is a cel- 
lular cryptogamous plant—a lichen. Posses- 
sion Island is situated in latitude 71° 56’, 
longitude 171° 10’. It was remarkably free 
from snow. I judged it to be from 300 to 350 
acres in extent. We gave it the name of Sir 
James Ross Island. On the 20th we steamed 
southward, and sighted Colman Island at mid- 
night on the following day. Finding the east- 
ern cape of this large island unnamed, we 
called it Cape Oscar, in honor of our king, 
whose birthday happened to be that day. | 
noticed great irregularities in our compass 
at Colman Island, which doubtless contains 
secrets of scientific value that would be 
well worth the attention of future Antarctic 
expeditions. On the 22d we were in latitude 
74°. No whales appearing, it was decided 
to head northward again, although we all 
regretted that circumstances did not permit 
us to proceed farther south. 


THE FIRST LANDING ON THE ANTARCTIC 
CONTINENT. 


ON the 23d we were again at Cape Adare, 
and the coast-line presented a most original 
and magnificent aspect, the huge snow-capped 
peaks shining and glittering with singular 
whiteness and beauty in the glorious light 
of the sun of noon and midnight. 

Icebergs of large size were everywhere to 
be seen, and showed distinctly whether they 
were broken from the big barrier or dis 
charged from the glaciers on Victoria Land. 
Like fairy palaces were these masterpieces 
of nature floating about, so clean, so pure, 
that the eye of mortal man seemed unworthy 
of such beauty—beautiful beyond descrip 
tion, terrible in their gigantic majesty, the 
crystals of their walls glittering in the sum, 
while caves and arches were half hidden m 
a mist of azure blue, and about them the 
ocean, roaring sometimes with great fury, 
threw waves far up against their perpel 
dicular sides, to fall back again in clouds 0 
foam. F 

We landed at Cape Adare that night, being 
the first human creatures to put foot on the 
mainland. A peculiar feeling of fascination 
crept over each of us, even to the most pre 
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saic natures in our boat, as we gradually 
drew near to the beach of this unknown 
land. Some few cakes of ice were floating 
about, and looking over the side of the boat, 
I even discovered a jelly-fish, apparently of 
the common light blue, transparent kind. I 
do not know whether it was to catch the 
jelly-fish, or from a strong desire to be the 
first man to put foot on this terra incognita, 
but 48 soon as the order was given to stop 
pulling the oars, I jumped over the side of the 
boat. I thus killed two birds with one stone, 

ing the first man on shore, and relieving 
the boat of my weight, thus enabling her to 
approach land near enough to let the captain 
jump ashore dry-shod. 

Vou. LI.—56. 


I had painted a Norwegian flag on a large 
box, which we fastened on a strong pole near 
the place where we landed; and leaving the 
rest of the crew to be entertained by the 
penguins, I proceeded alone to investigate 
the peninsula and to make collections. I 
found seaweed on the beach; but whether 
it had grown on the shores of Victoria 
Land remains to be ascertained in the fu- 
ture. 

It seems to me that an investigation of 
the origin and consequences of the warm 
current running northeast which we expe- 
rienced in Victoria Bay is of the greatest in- 
terest and importance. When we look upon 
those phenomena which cause and accom- 
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THE MIDNIGHT SUN 
pany the large currents of the ocean in the 
Northern hemisphere, we are justified in an- 
ticipating that in the Southern hemisphere 
similar phenomena take place. Norway would 
be almost uninhabitable if the Gulf Stream 
did not send its warm water along the Nor- 
wegian coast; and the rich fisheries in those 
waters and at Newfoundland, and on other 
well-known fishing-grounds, are all more or 
less dependent on currents of the ocean. 

ls it, then, improbable that the warm cur- 
rent in the bay at Victoria Land plays a sim- 
ilar, even if inferior; part in the Southern 
hemisphere to that of the Gulf Stream in the 
Northern? When I take into consideration 
those phenomena which we already have as 
facts at hand from Victoria Land Bay, I am 
strengthened in my belief as to startling re- 
sults of further investigations of the south- 
erly currents and of the shores they touch. 

Our landing-place was a sort of peninsula 
gently sloping down from the steep rocks 
of Cape Adare until it ran into the bay as 
along, flat beach covered with pebbles. The 
peninsula forms a complete breakwater for 
the inner bay. Penguins were, if possible, 
even more numerous here than on Posses- 
ion Island, and they were discovered on the 
Cape as far up as 1000 feet. These birds 
lead a strange sort of life. They often live 








ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


for days without food, for it must necessa- 
rily take them two or three days to reach 
an altitude of 1000 feet on the rocks 
where some of them were nested; and as 
the Argonauta antarctica and fish form their 
food, it is evident that in some way they 
can store away food for days. Having col- 
lected specimens of the rocks, and found 
the same cryptogamic vegetation here as on 
Possession Island, we again pulled on board, 
considerable difficulty being experienced in 
regaining our vessel, which had drifted nearly 
out of sight, and was separated from us by 
the heavy ice-drift. 


FUTURE EXPLORATION. 


I BELIEVE that Cape Adare is the very place 
where a future scientific expedition might 
stop safely even during the winter months. 
From the spot where we were several acces- 
sible spurs lead up to the top of the cape, 
and from there a gentle slope runs on to the 
great plateau of Victoria Land. The pres- 
ence of the penguin colony, their undisturbed 
old nests, the appearance of dead seals 
(which were preserved like Egyptian mum- 
mies, and must have lain there for years), 
the vegetation on the rocks, and lastly the 
flat table of the cape above, all indicated 
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that here is a place where the powers of the 
Antarctic Circle do not display the whole 
severity of their forces. Neither ice nor 
volcanoes seemed to have raged on the pen- 
insula at Cape Adare, and I strongly recom- 
mend a future scientific expedition to choose 
that place as a center of operations. On 
this particular spot there is ample space for 
house, tents, and provisions. 

I myself am willing to be the leader of a 
party to be landed either on the pack or 
on the mainland near Colman Island. From 
there it is my scheme to work toward the 
south magnetic pole, calculated to be in 
latitude 75° 5’, longitude 150° E. Should 
the party succeed in penetrating so far into 
the continent, the course should, if possible, 
be laid for Cape Adare, there to join the 
main body of the expedition. As to the zo6- 
logical results of future researches, I expect 
great discoveries. It would indeed be remark- 
able if on the unexplored Victoria conti- 
nent, which probably extends over an area of 
4,000,000 square miles, there should not be 
found animal life hitherto unknown in the 
Southern hemisphere. It is of course a pos- 
sibility that the unknown land around the 
axis of rotation might be found to consist 
of islands joined only by perpetual ice and 
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snow; but the appearance of the land, the 
color of the water, with its soundings, in 
addition to the movements of the Antarctic 
ice, point to the existence of a mass of land 
much more extensive than a mere group of 
islands. 


ANTARCTICA. 


ANTARCTICA, whether a continent or an 
archipelago the islands of which are united 
by thick sheets of ice, is, as was said above, 
considered to have asuperficial area of 4,000,- 
000 square miles, being, therefore, larger 
than Australia. The great chain of volea- 
noes in Victoria Land rise over 15,000 feet 
above the sea. On the South American side 
of Antarctica is the active volcano of Bridg- 
man and the large and partly submerged vol- 
cano of Deception Island, with a crater over 
five miles in diameter, the walls of which, 
built up of alternating layers of ice and vol- 
sanic scoriz, rise 1800 feet above the sea. 
Sedimentary rocks of the Eocene age, with 
fossil trees, were discovered in 1893 at Sey- 
mour Island; and the French ship Talisman, 
off the Antarctic continent many years pre- 
viously, dredged fragments of rock contain- 
ing a fossil plant characteristic of the Trias- 
sic rocks of Europe. Near Laurie Island, in 
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BORCHGREVINK SCALING THE HIGHEST PEAK ON POSSESSION ISLAND. 


the South Orkneys, limestone occurs. These 
rocks are of special interest as confirming 
the theory that Antarctica is a continent 
rather than an archipelago, for the micro- 
cline granite, with garnet and tourmaline 
and the mica-schists, must have had a con- 
tinental origin, such rocks being almost un- 
known in oceanic islands. 


AFTER SMALL WHALES. 


_ APTER struggling for several hours against 
tide and ice, we were observed from the 
crow’s-nest, and fought our way safely to 








the ship. We now stood northward again, 
and on the 26th, in latitude 69° 52’, longi- 
tude 169° 56’, again ran into the ice-pack. 
The following day we fired into a small-finned 
whale, the flesh of which forms an excellent 
dish. We had great difficulty in getting near 
enough to this monster to kill it. It ran out 
a considerable length of line, and the ice-pack 
being very dense, our boats could not reach it. 
Armed with a whale-lance, I jumped upon an 
ice-floe, from that to another, and soon strug- 
gled near where the whale was spouting, with 
its huge head above water, tearing and strug- 


gling on the line that held it. In approaching 
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the whale I got new proof of the deceptive 
appearance of the ice-floes. Jumping upon a 
large, thick block of ice, as I thought, I went 
straight through a soft mass of ice and snow; 
and it was with considerable effort that I kept 
myself from sinking until the men who had 
followed reached me a stick and pulled me 
up on the floe, where I lanced the whale. 

These small whales gave us a good deal 
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of trouble. Thus, when we were once lying in 
a rather large pool of open water, we fired 
into one of them from the ship. We lowered 
a boat, and tried hard to get near it, but 
without success; every time it saw our boat, 
down it went. Then we resolved to try a 
rather risky game— «to underhaul the line.» 
We pulled the boat straight up to the vessel, 
where the line hung in a curve down to the 
water, from time to time tightening as the 
whale pulled on it. We placed the rope in 


the groove at the bow of the boat, and pulled 
away right merrily. Of course this went all 
right as long as the whale kept near the 
surface, and we managed to get close up to 
When it saw the 


where it was spouting. 
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boat, however, it shot straight down again, 
dragging the bow of the boat with it. 

It was remarkable how quickly we all 
climbed into the stern of the boat, which soon 
was pointing in the air, clear of the water. 
I even found time to get my long ice-boots off, 
which fact pleased the old tars so much that 
we all joined in laughter on our perch, in 
spite of the imminent danger we were in. 
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ON VICTORIA LAND. 


THE AURORA. 

ON February 1, in latitude 66°, longitude 
172° 31’, we ran into open water again, hav- 
ing this time spent only six days in the ice- 
pack. On the 17th the aurora appeared, 
stronger than I ever saw it in the North. 
It rose from the southwest, stretching in a 
broad stream up toward the zenith and down 
again toward the eastern horizon. The phe- 
nomenon this time had quite a different ap- 
pearance from what we saw on October 20. 
It now presented long, shining curtains rising 
and falling in wonderful shapes and shades, 
sometimes seemingly close down to our mast- 
heads. It evidently exerted considerable in- 
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fluence upon the magnetic needle of our com- 
pass. 


SPERM-WHALES. 


IN latitude 44° 35’, longitude 147° 34’, we 
met with a great number of sperm-whales. 
We hunted them in our boats, and secured 
one, and I had on this occasion the oppor- 
tunity to take a most active part in that bril- 
liant sport. 

It must have been about five in the after- 
noon when we discovered the sperm-whales, 
some three miles off to starboard. We low- 
ered four boats, and pulled for our very 
lives to get near the place where they were 
swimming. Having reached them, we fired 
the gun at the bow, and the harpoon sank 
its whole length into the body of a whale. 
The wounded monster made one tremendous 
bound forward, blew air, water, and blood 
out of its spouting-hole with a noise like 
steam escaping from a safety-valve, hit our 
boat twice gently with its tail, and plunged 
into the deep with terrible force. In a min- 
ute we saw nothing but water and foam about 
us, and the line ran from aft, where it was 
coiled, along the boat, through our arms, 
and over the bow with great velocity—so 
rapidly that smoke arose from the wood 
of the groove at the bow, where the line 
descended into the depths. We stuck to this 
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whale till long after dark. Every time it 
came to the surface we made the line fast on 
board the boat, and skimmed along the ocean 
at tremendous speed. At last we had to 
take our line on board the vessel, as the sea 
grew rough and the wind freshened. All 
night the whale kept on pulling the large 
vessel at a speed of several knots straight 
against a strong breeze, and just at noon the 
next day we succeeded in killing it. 

We struggled for several days with a furi- 
ous storm of distinctly cyclonic character, 
which turned spirally from northwest to 
south, reaching its maximum strength from 
the south. We had touse oil to protect us from 
the enormous waves. We sighted the coast 
of Tasmania on the 4th of March, and entered 
Port Phillip on the 12th, five months and a 
half after our departure from Melbourne. 


COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES. 


THE recent Antarctic expedition was a 
commercial one, and commercially it was a 
failure, because we did not find the right 
whale, so valuable for its whalebone. The 
Antarctie was fitted out for the hunt of 
that particular kind of whale; nevertheless, 
I have no doubt that the commercial result of 
the expedition would have been much better 
had we worked under more favorable auspices. 
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I do not by any means consider the fact of 
our not having met with the right whale in 
those seas as conclusive proof of their non- 
existence in the bay at Victoria Land. The 
Antarctic found the right whale at Camp- 
bell Island in the winter-time; the boats 
fastened to five of them, of which, how- 
ever, only one was caught. Now, to me it 
does not seem improbable that these whales 
go south to the bay of Victoria Land, where 
Ross saw them, in the summer, and return 
north in the winter. It would seem incredible 
that a man of Sir James Ross’s standing, 
supported as he was by able scientists and 
experienced whalers, should have made a 
grave error when he said that this valuable 
whale was to be found in large numbers in 
those Southern latitudes. 

The difference in the appearance of the 
blue whale, as we found it there, and the 
right whale, in the method of spouting, is 
so striking that even the most casual ob- 
server could not easily be deceived. Very 
possibly, had we penetrated farther into the 
large open bay discovered by Ross in the 
vicinity of the volcanic peaks Erebus and 
Terror, we too would have found the right 








IN THE ICE-FLOES. 


whale in great numbers. We saw very many 
blue whales, but had not the appliances to 
take them. 

As I remarked at the International Geo- 
graphical Congress, we found few seals. They 
increased, however, in number as we worked 
eastward, and seemed afraid of the land. Alli 
of the seals that we met on the shore showed 
much uneasiness, and speedily made for the 
water, a fact which strengthened my belief 
in the existence of a large enemy of the seal 
on the continent. I do not doubt that the 
seals congregate together in larger numbers 
at some places on the bay. 

I consider the guano-beds which we dis- 
covered of great commercial importance, 
and they ought to be well worth the atten- 
tion of enterprising business men. The speci- 
men which‘l brought back with me contains 
a large percentage of ammonia. 

Furthermore, from the analysis of the 
specimens of rock which I brought back with 
me, the possible and probable presence of 
valuable minerals on the continent is proved, 
although the lava and the volcanic aspect of 
the coast-line do not speak favorably for the 
presence of heavy metals near the surface. 


C. E. Borehgrevink. 
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TO A. V. WILLIAMS 





JACKSON, 


PROFESSOR OF INDO-IRANIAN AT COLUMBIA, ON HIS RETURN FROM ABROAD. 


Y Persian, leave the Eternal Fire, 
And leave to read the scented scroll, 
Pahlavi, Pali; nor desire 
Always that glory to unroll, 
Your bright Avesta; day and night 
God did divide with sun and star 
To show that equal in His sight 
Labor and rest, in mortals, are. 
A fragment yet of unspent youth 
Is left; and yours the social grace 
That finds sweet passages for truth, 
And brings the soul into the face; 
As oft I prove, whose winter hour 
More than my blazing log you cheer, 
And dropping many a sudden flower 
Of Orient speech make Shiraz here, 
The while with golden-clouded pipes, 
Amid my books, at kindly ease, 
We seek to cast anew the types 
Of that old Truth which cannot cease; 
You long to chase, uncaptured yet, 
The young wild-fire of Shelley’s mind, 
And how your Zoroaster met 
His Shadow in the garden find; 
And still the talk will smoothly veer 
To Shakspere, and our England blend 
With Time’s lone names—hid poets dear, 
Like him I prize, once Sidney’s friend, 
Greville, wise matter gravely mixt, 
Whose thoughts, he said, were « eagles 
food » — 
As ours should be, who late have fixt 
Our eyrie, lord of all the wood, 
On Morningside; young eagles there 
Try with contention of their wings 
Who first, with pinions smiting air, 
The sunrise from his plumage flings— 
Columbia’s brood: there, even as saith 
Our own glad Scriptures, under God, 
She stirs the nest, she fluttereth 
Over her young, and spreads abroad 
Her wings, and taketh them, and bears 
Them on her wings—ah, too soon flown, 
Our eagles, gone to noble cares 
And tasks of greatness all their own! 
But few shall such a realm survey 
As you have won, and, craving more, 
Like Alexander, will not stay 
Your Indian conquest, who before 
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Iran and Hellas ruled; refrain 
To tempt the Heavens with doing well, 
Lest, from my side too early ta’en, 
Only your memory with me dwell. 
But come! now burns the autumn sea, 
September-golden, languid blue, 
Long morning hours; till, wild and free, 
With wings as if the great deep flew, 
The wind comes up the harbor-mouth, 
And breaks the calm, and beads the crest, 
And hues the purple-watered South, 
And glitters down the fluttering West; 
Day slowly dies, nor gathers gloom— 
A softer beauty; faintly clear 
Through reaches of the rosy bloom 
Revolves the silver starry sphere; 
Still blows the fragrant brine; once more 
The island-gateways flood with light; 
The moon is up; put off from shore, 
And lapt on tides of wakeful night, 
And blowing with the canvas cloud, 
Know me in my Atlantic home— 
The wave-wet deck, the singing shroud, 
The rail half buried in the foam! 
Next morn, new joys. "T were long to tell 
This Essex; I am grown too fond, 
Too many years have loved it well, 
And roved dark wood and lilied pond 
In my first days; I promise you 
The bird’s-nest, though the bird be flown; 
Come, learn the boy you never knew, 
From odors of the pine-tree blown, 
And heavy salt-scents of the sea, 
And distant gleams, like Virgil’s bough; 
So shall our mutual memories be 
Life-whole, as love is heart-whole now. 
Then shall you go from out the gold 
October to your Star-leaved Book, 
And those gray manuscripts unrolled 
Whereon the learnéd Parsees look, 
And they forget these changing lights 
Of morn and even, here below; 
To eyes like yours, how must our Heights 
Like God’s eternal sunrise show! 
So springeth there the dawning truth 
Of that forever breaking morn 
Whose Orient in the heart of youth 
With shining strength is newly born. 


G. E. Woodberry. 


Bevery, Mass., 
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Z@ROM one of the so-called 

| «cities» of the upper 
Missouri, armed only 
with so much govern- 
mental indorsement as 
would insure me courte- 
ous assistance from of- 
ficers stationed at posts 
on the frontier, and the respectful recogni- 
tion of reservation officials, I set out upon 
my journey into the Indian country. It was 
years ago, but, except for the personal mile- 
stones down the vista, it would seem to me 
as distant as adream. For I behold fields of 
waving grain where then was unbroken prai- 
rie, the glistening track of the locomotive 
where the buffalo trail broke through the sod, 
and thriving towns, the ambitious spires of 
which rise incisive above the sky-line, where 
then was only the Indian home, as unobtru- 
sive and as harmonious with nature as the 
nest of the bird; and I hear the « busy hum 
of men,» the tones of many people speaking 
many tongues, where then silence was broken 
only by the cry of the coyote, the wings of 
the locust, or the waves of the wind on the 
wide sea of the tall prairie-grass. 

It was in a stout covered wagon drawn by 
a pair of well-conditioned mules, and packed 
in with boxes, bundles, tin cans, blankets, 
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and all the paraphernalia of a camper who 
takes his life in his own hand, and depends 
only upon his own providence as he goes out 
into an unknown land for an unknown time, 
cutting off all communications with any base 
of supplies behind him. But this is not the 
place to recite my many adventures as | 
toiled on over what was in my early school- 
days the Great American Degert, leaving be- 
hind even the most intrepid pioneer, crossing 
the very fringe of civilization, until at last I 
came out upon the boundless prairie, where 
no plow had ever turned a furrow, and the 
grass reached to the top of my wagon. This, 
and nothing more: not the glimmer of water 
anywhere; not a cloud in the white sky to 
temper with a shadow the intense glare of 
the August sun; not a landmark to help the 
eye to measure distance; and silence, save 
for the rustle of the yellow grass and the 
muffled tread of the mules in the rich, black 
loam. There was no touch of familiarity in 
the scene, no association of song or story; 
only a vague impression that a race had 
passed over and left no trace. 1 could find 
nothing to connect myself with nature 80 
unaltered by man; there was nothing here 
on my own plane of life; and thus, alone and 
self-centered, a sense of loneliness began to 
oppress me, when a sound fell upon my ear— 
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a strange sound, but with a human tone in 
it. It trembled through the air with more 
penetration than volume, rising and falling 
in weird cadences. Out over the rolling prai- 
rie | saw on one of the billowy hills, sharply 
defined above the horizon, an Indian on horse- 
back; his head was erect, and his statuesque 
body was one with the pony that with droop- 
ing head ambled along in its own unconscious 
independence. 

The easy figure, the wayward song, the 
solitary man in the vastness of incontami- 
nate nature, the apparent content of him, 
the absence of all concern with time, of all 
knowledge of the teeming life out of which I 
had come, and which was even now surging 
toward him, threatening to engulf his race, 
touched a new thought-center and awoke a 
new interest. Old prejudices, old opinions, 
were all behind me; I had crossed the line, 
another race had welcomed me with a song, 
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the complexities of details which make up 
the «simple life» of the race we are so rap- 
idly supplanting on this continent. 

I have lived with the Indian in his homes. 
Sometimes it was the «wickiup,» a mere 
cluster of branches twisted together; some- 
times a framework covered with mats made 
of rushes, or, as in forest tribes, with the 
bark of the elm-tree. These bark houses are 
still found among the Winnebagos, and they 
are not unlike a section of the long house of 
the Iroquois. 

Indian dwellings are generally communal. 
In the long house each family has a section 
and a fireplace of its own. West of the 
Rocky Mountains the long house was built 
by setting up three poles in a triangle, tying 
their tops together. Several of these groups 
were placed in a line, and over all mats were 
laid. Within each triangle of poles dwelt a 
family, having its separate fire; six, eight, or 
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and casting the old standards aside, I began 
the study of the Indian in his own home, by 
his side, from his own standpoint. 

In the years which have passed since then 
I have never ceased to strive patiently for 
more knowledge of the Indian. I have gone 
back with him into the dim past, have shared 
with him the changing present, have tried to 
forecast his future, have alternately hoped 
and despaired for him, pressed always by the 
desire which is sure to arise in those who 
succeed in catching a glimpse of his real 
character—the intense desire to «do some- 
thing» for his betterment; his protection, if 
you will. In these papers I can give only 
bits of the knowledge gained, only hints of 


ten fires were often seen in perspective down 
the middle of the long dwelling. On the 
Pacific coast the communal houses were, and 
are, large square structures of logs, having, 
in some tribes, carved posts within and totem- 
poles without. There are compartments along 
the side walls in which each family sets up its 
own hearthstone. Families living in single 
habitations gratify their communal feeling by 
huddling their huts together, sometimes con- 
necting them by mats stretched between, 
forming a wind-break or shade. In the ob- 
servance of religious ceremonies there is a 
reversion to primitive customs, and the long 
communal tent is still erected and used on 
such occasions. 
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The most elaborate structure used for a 
dwelling by the tribes of the West was the 
earth lodge. The outline—a circle with an 
oblong projection toward the east—was care- 
fully measured and traced on the ground, the 
sod cut from within the figure, and the earth 
well tramped by the feet of the builders. The 
framework was of poles, and the dome-shaped 
roof of closely laid poles was supported by 
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line of smoke they would not be noticed by 
the inexperienced eye. It seems as though 
Mother Earth had lifted her flowery robe, 
and taken her children under it. The ground- 
plan of the earth lodge is common to struc- 
tures from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf 
of Mexico. When I passed through the long 
passageway of an Eskimo dwelling to the 
semi-subterranean room, with its domed roof 
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large posts, five or more in number, set in a 
circle a little back of the central fireplace. 
Outside the wall of poles great bundles of 
the coarse prairie-grass were laid, and over 
all a double layer of sods, so that when com- 
pleted the wall was nearly two feet thick at 
the bottom, and sloped gently to the line 
where it joined the roof, which was also very 
thick. To frame it well about the central 
opening required considerable skill. The ex- 
terior resembles a mound more than a dwell- 
ing. The grass creeps upon it, and over it the 
birds drop seeds, from which flowers grow, so 
that it is completely covered with verdure 
and bloom, except at the top,where the black- 
ened sod tells of the heat and smoke of the fire 
below. It is difficult to avoid the idea of inti- 
macy with nature that these abodes convey. 
They suggest no occupation or disturbing 
possession of man, and but for the waving 





and central opening for light and smoke, 
I was reminded of the earth lodge of the 
Indians. Students of the Southwestern tribes 
have pointed out the resemblance between 
the ground outline of the Navajo hogan and 
that of the primitive lava pueblo, and how the 
form of the present pueblos has been evolved 
by bringing together a number of these round 
dwellings within a rectangular area. But the 
estufa, where all the religious rites and cere- 
monies are performed, even in the modern 
pueblo still preserves the ancient circular 
shape. So the Indians of the North, who now 
live in tents, when they assemble to observe 
certain sacred rites draw the outline of the 
earth lodge upon the ground, and remove 
the sod, laying bare the fresh earth, upon 
which they drop offerings of tobacco, sweet 
grass, or the down of birds. It is a well- 
known law that ancient forms which have 
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pertained to the practical necessities of life 
ina forgotten age are preserved in religious 
ceremonies by symbols which in time become 
overlaid with mythical meanings. 

The Indian’s love of outdoor life makes 
even a wickiup too confined for constant 
habitation, so everywhere one sees an open 
shelter from the sun, a simple framework of 
poles thatched with boughs. These are some- 
times isolated, and sometimes project like a 
portico from the bark or mat house. Here 
the people eat, work, have their social chats, 
receive visitors, and in warm weather sleep 
undisturbed by fear of marauders. 

Few habitations are more picturesque than 
Indian tents, whether grouped on the prairie, 
half buried amid the tall grass and brilliant 
flowers, or clustered under the trees. Fre- 
quently the outside of the tent is decorated 
with a brilliant symbolical device represent- 
ing some power of earth or air a vision of 
which has appeared to the head of the family 
in his fastings and vigils. 

Pleasing as the tents are by day, with the 
waving shadows of the grass or the broad 
flecks of sunlight from between the branches 
of the trees upon their white sides, which 
shade into a dull brown at the tops, where 
the skin-covering is discolored by the smoke 
ascending in lazy, blue columns, the true 
time to enjoy the beauty of an Indian camp 
is at night. Then the tents are illuminated 
by a central fire, and are all aglow under the 
stars, the silhouettes of the inmates creating 
an animated shadow world. Here one catches 
the picture of a group of children watching 
an elder twisting his fingers to form a fox 
chasing a rabbit on the tent wall (perhaps 
some one is telling a myth about the little 
fellow, for suddenly the shadow rabbit sits 
up, waving his ears as though he had out- 
witted his pursuer); yonder a woman is lifting 
the pestle, pounding corn in the great wooden 
mortar; near by are some young girls with 
their heads together, whispering secrets; old 
men recline on one elbow, smoking; and over 
there a young man is bidding the baby boy 
dance; while the sound of song and friendly 
chatter fills the air. The picture is of a life 
simple and contented within itself. 

The sweat lodge, which is almost universal 
among Indian tribes, is built, when possible, 
on the margin of a stream, and is practically 
asmall tight tent or lodge. When the people 
take a bath in the steam rising from water 
sprinkled upon heated stones, they generally 
sing religious songs; and no ceremony is en- 
tered upon by the «mystery men» without 
passing through this semi-religious act 
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of purification, for danger and disease are 
believed to be averted by its agency. 

On every journey that I made with the 
Indians I was surprised afresh by the ease 
with which the home traveled; for, except 
when the family lived in an earth lodge, 
everything was packed up and taken along. 
If any were so fortunate as to possess a sur- 
plus supply of food or clothing, they would 
store it in a cache, which they might either 
conceal or leave undisguised. The cache was 
dug in a dry place, sometimes lined with 
poles, but often left with no wall but the 
hard soil. The goods were covered with skins, 
the earth was thrown over, and the place 
marked with piles of stones. Meat, corn, 
clothing, and other personal property were 
kept for months in this manner, and no one 
disturbed the hidden store. 

Many a time, while the morning stars were 
still shining, I have watched the mother dis- 
mantle the tent-poles, wrench them out of 
their earth sockets, and lash them, two on a 
side, to a meek pony that had outlived his 
skittish days, and was now to be trusted with 
the little ones, who would ride in a comfort- 
able nest made of the folded tent-cover 
fastened between the trailing poles. Before 
ponies were obtainable, dogs were the bur- 
den-bearers, and in some remote places they 
are still used. Great were the snarls and quar- 
rels incident to a dog-train. Often an irritable 
fellow would find himself on his back, or 
caught by his poles, so that he became fran- 
tic with impotent rage. When fording a 
stream, the children and the puppies were 
carried over on the backs of women; the dogs 
and ponies had to plunge for themselves. 

The tribes living on the larger rivers used 
boats of various constructions. The circular 
skin boat, made by stretching a rawhide over 
a framework of withes, was to be found on 
the Missouri, and curiously resembled those 
in use centuries ago on the Euphrates. Fairly 
heavy loads could be transported in these 
primitive vessels, and they were commonly 
used by the early traders. 

Indian journeyings were not the mere wan- 
derings of a homeless people, but had always 
a purpose and an objective point in view. 
Aside from war expeditions, offensive or de- 
fensive, there were hunting and fishing ex- 
cursions, which took place as regularly as 
the seasons came round. But the Indian 





always came back to his home, his strong 
attachment to which we have been forced to 
recognize in the perils of those ejectments 
we have from time to time undertaken in 
the interests of our own race, although the 
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incursions of a stranger enemy, or the exi- 
gencies of food-supply, sometimes forced a 
tribe to change its location in search of 
safety or subsistence. 

Indians, contrary to widely received opin- 
ions, are of a social nature, and fond of paying 
friendly visits, the etiquette of which would 
make a chapter of itself. Not much attention 
is given to the order of their going while in 
the dust of travel, but when arrived within a 
short distance of their destination a halt is 
called, the ponies are relieved of their bur- 
dens, the rawhide packs are opened, and gala 
dresses and fine ornaments come to light. 
The two young men selected to be the bear- 
ers of gifts of tobacco deck themselves for 
their mission and ride on in advance. A sur- 
prise party is not in the Indian’s list of amuse- 
ments; he takes his enemy unawares, but not 
his friend. The young men return with mes- 
sages of welcome; sometimes members of 
the family to be visited come with them per- 
sonally to conduct the party. Meanwhile 
all have been busy prinking: brushing and 
braiding their locks, painting their faces, 
and donning their best gear, the wide prai- 
rie their dressing-room, their mirrors each 
other’s eyes. When the visiting party is 
again en route, there is not a man or woman 
who is not gorgeous with color and the glit- 
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ter of shell or feather finery. Even the chil- 
dren have daubs of fresh paint on their plump 
little cheeks, while the dudes are wonderful 
to behold, resplendent in necklaces, embroid- 
ered leggings, and shirts, and with ornaments 
innumerable braided into their scalp-locks, 
The visit over, the Indians go back to their 
homes pleased and contented, happy if they 
find, as may not always be the case, that 
the enemy have not been at work in their 
absence. 

If the «primitive» man led a life void of 
any definite purpose beyond that of the main- 
tenance of the body, was without any social 
organization with his fellows, but wandered 
aimlessly about, guided solely by personal 
wants or inclinations, and bound by no sense 
of duty or obligation, we shall not find this 
« primitive » man in the North American In- 
dian. The principle of mutual helpfulness isa 
controlling force in the struggle for existence 
in the merely animal kingdom, and much 
more has man come under its operations. 
What happens to the too independent crow 
in the colony happens also to the human in- 
dividual who ignores the interests and tram- 
ples upon the rights of his fellows. History 
reveals no people in the past, nor can we find 
living to-day any race or tribe, without some 
sort of social organization. 
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When our race entered upon this continent 


it is questionable whether the entire Indian 


population of the present area of the 
United States exceeded half a million. 
Yet this inconsiderable number rep- 
resented hundreds of tribes, and 
these,when grouped according 

to the laws of their languages, 
showed that there were many 
distinct families or stocks, 
each one, so far as is known, 
differing from the other as widely 
as the Aryan and Semitic linguistic 
families of our own race. A long 
period of isolation in some one locality 
would seem to have been necessary for 
the development. of each of these stocks, 
and there are many speculations as to their 
birthplaces, but the question yet remains 
open. 

Scientific research has demonstrated the 
long occupancy of this continent by man, but 
the great chasm lying between his advent 
here and the era of our acquaintance with 
him cannot be bridged even by the most pa- 
tient investigations. We may not, however, 
despise the little light archzology has been 
able to throw upon the hidden centuries of 
the past. From excavations which reveal 
glimpses of ancient arts and ancient rites, 
light filaments of old aspirations and beliefs 
may float back to those far-away days, and 
upon these delicate threads our thoughts 
may travel and reach some of the secrets 
of the long-lost aborigines, which may help 
to reconcile the curious contradictions 
found among the Indians of to-day. On the 
one hand we have groups of people speak- 
ing mutually unintelligible tongues, lan- 
guages unlike in sound and structure, for 
the development of which there would seem 
to be necessary a long period of isolation; 
and on the other hand we find a singular 
similarity between these groups in their 
tribal organization, their religious beliefs 
and worship, and their domestic life and 
ceremonies. 

_ Professor F. W. Putnam, in his remarkable 
investigations in the Ohio valley and else- 
where, has shown! that several waves of 
migration or conquest have passed over this 
country during eons of time; that here, as 
on the Eastern continent, the long, narrow- 
headed people of the North have met the 
short, broad-headed people from the South, 
bringing with them a higher culture; and in 
some places these two have passed by each 
other, and in other localities they have dwelt 
‘Tue Century, for March, 1890, Vol. XXXIX, p. 699. 
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together and formed a new type. Thus we 
have to-day Indians agreeing in many things 
among themselves, yet differing widely in 
physical characteristics, in their arts, and in 
their language; and among them we find the 
survival of ancient arts and customs. Here 
the clue is found to explain why it so often 
happens that while studying a group of tribes 
and finding so many points in common, we 
are suddenly brought face to face with a 
great irreconcilable difference. We have 
struck that strange persistent individuality 
of a people which is so apt now and then 
to reveal itself. One race may overlap an- 
other, and that which brings superior culture 
may modify the arts or cults of the other; 
but here and there a point will be reached 
where the receptive flexibility ceases, and the 
integrity of the original stock will be main- 
tained. So, under the seeming likeness of 
one tribe to another, there are rugged pro- 
jections of contrast rising from a deeper 
stratum than that whereon the similarity 
rests. 

Aside from the fascination of the pictur- 
esque and the strange in the life of the In- 
dian, there is for general observers, as well 
as for the student, a deeper interest in the 
contemplation of him as belonging to an 
order of society which in other lands had 
preceded those forms first recorded in his- 
tory. Among the aborigines of America the 
tribe can still be recognized as in its various 
stages of development; and while the social 
order thus revealed by no means represents 
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primitive society,—for ages of struggle lie 
back of the governmental attainment reached 
in the Indian tribe, —it has been developed on 
the same lines as the tribe of the Greeks and 
the Romans. As we are the inheritors of a po- 
litical government which has been developed 
from that of the tribes of Europe, it will be 
of interest to glance at the structure of an 
Indian tribe, and to observe there the same 
conditions which have antedated those re- 
vealed to us in the tracing of our own his- 
tory. 

We take for illustration the Omaha tribe, 
a member of the Dakotan or Siouan linguistic 
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traces in the ceremonies and customs of the 
Siouan group. Dakotan names linger on the 
rivers and mountains along their migratory 
path, and are preserved in States which em- 
brace much of their ancient territory — Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and 
North and South Dakota. 

The name «Omaha» bears testimony to 
the long journey of the people, and reveals 
some of the causes which brought about this 
breaking up into distinct tribes. It is com- 
posed of two words which signify « going 
against the current,» or up the stream. The 
Omahas were the people who went up the 
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stock. In the course of time the mother 
tongue of this group became differentiated 
into tribal dialects that now possess little in 
common outside their structure, so that the 
language of one tribe is unintelligible to all 
the rest. Their traditions tell us that these 
changes have taken place during the slow 
migrations of the people as they moved west- 
ward from the Atlantic coast; and in proof 
of this a remnant has been recently discov- 
ered in the Tutelos of North Carolina, an- 
other has been traced in the Biloxis on the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, while the 
most westerly branch is that of the Crows 
of Montana. In their long wanderings these 
tribes have come in contact with the culture 
of the Southern people, of which we see 





stream, while the Quapaws, their near of kin, 
went, as their name reveals, « with the cur- 
rent,» or down the stream. The traditions of 
both these peoples say that the parting oc- 
curred during a hunting expedition, each 
division finally settling in the lands whither 
they had wandered apart. This epochal hunt 
must have been centuries ago, for the Qua- 
paws bore their descriptive name in 1540, 
being mentioned in the Portuguese narrative 
of De Soto’s expedition as then living on 
the Arkansas River, where they dwelt until 
1839, when they ceded their long-occupied 
lands to the United States. 

In the northwestern journeyings of the 
«up-stream people» they again and again 
divided, the last to leave being the Poncas, 
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who parted from the Omahas within the last 
few centuries—not so long ago but that the 
language of the two tribes is practically the 
same. Ancient village sites, marked by 
the decay of earth lodges, burial-mounds, 
and earthworks, tell us of long sojourn in 
some favored locality, perhaps until war or 
other disaster caused a fresh migration. 
When Lewis and Clark, in the beginning of 
this century, ascended the Missouri, the Oma- 
has were in the vicinity of their present 
home, controlling an immense tract of land. 
In 1854 they ceded their hunting-grounds to 
the United States, reserving for their own 
occupancy a small tract on the right bank 
of the Missouri, about seventy miles north 
of the city which bears their name. Their 
villages, gardens, and fields lay along the 
wooded streams, while to the west the buffalo 
roamed over the rich, rolling prairies. This 
tribe has never been at war with the white 
race, and it has been fortunate in its native 
leaders. Early in the century, Umpa-tunga, 
or Big Elk, a head chief, left a prophecy with 
the people which foretold, in a picture drawn 
from the overflowing of the Missouri, the 
coming of the white man, and bade the In- 
dians prepare to meet this flood, which would 
obliterate all their old ways. One June day, 
a dozen years ago, as I sat in the shade of a 
red blanket tied to crotched poles, the plats 
of the reservation spread upon the ground, 
over which Indians of all ages, some in coats, 
some in blankets, were bent, while the po- 
nies, wondering at the crowd, peered over 
their riders’ shoulders, across our talk con- 
cerning the allotments of land came the ca- 
dence of a chant; and looking up, I saw upon 
a hill hard by an old Indian, facing the east, 
the sun shining full upon him as with up- 
lifted hand he recited the parable of Big Elk; 
then calling out that «the flood had come,» 
he bade the people give heed to the words of 
the old chief. This message given, he dis- 
appeared as suddenly as he had come. 

The changes which have befallen the tribe, 
although radical, have been accepted and 
welcomed by the more progressive individ- 
uals; but there still remain those who are 
loath to part with ancient habits and cus- 
toms: Among the progressive are men of 
heroic mold, who have evinced great mental 
power in accepting new ideals. There are 
unwritten epics hidden among these heroes 
that may some day find utterance; mean- 
while the effort to win a place in the midst 
of our crowding race taxes the energy of all 
the people. They, are beginning to realize 
that new demands are upon them, which can 
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be met only by the development of new 
resources within themselves; and they are 
thrusting forward their children, some of 
whom are already entering the professions. 
However, no rash or iconoclastic hand has 
been placed upon their ancient beliefs and 
ceremonies; for the keepers of the sacred 
tent of war and the sacred pole, discerning 
the signs of the times, have resolutely, yet 
not without a reverent reluctance, placed 
these articles and their belongings for safe 
keeping where the history of their tribe is 
also to be preserved—in the Peabody Museum 
at Harvard University. This voluntary burial 
of the tribal past by these leaders, that the 
people may be freer to enter into the new 
life of civilization, indicates the remarkable 
characters that are to be found among our 
native tribes. 

That form of political organization called 
the tribe, which we are apt to regard as a 
unit, is not so regarded by the Indian. Its 
component parts are very distinct to him, 
and their significance is ever present to his 
mind. All Indian tribes are made up of a 
number of separate clans, or gentes. There 
are ten such groups in the Omaha tribe. 
Kach has the general appellation of Tan-wan- 
gthan, or village. In this village we find the 
simplest political form which exists at the 
present day; but an examination of the Tan- 
wan-gthan shows that, simple as it is, it has 
undergone changes during the long centuries 
in which man has been slowly working out 
his social relations. The village contains only 
kindred, and this kinship is traced through 
one parent only. In the greater number of 
tribes it is the mother from whom the clan 
claims descent, but with the Omahas the de- 
scent is traced through the father. 

Long ages ago the law of exogamy emerged 
from the darkness that enshrouded primitive 
society—a law which prevailed all over this 
country, and which forbade a man or woman 
to marry in his or her gens, or clan. This 
law knit the units, or villages, together by 
natural ties; for, although the descent was 
traced through one parent only, and a man 
was bound to but one clan, or gens, there 
were curious interlacings of interest and 
authority which grew out of the affection 
between parents and children. In Indian 
tribes the husband. and wife must always 
represent two political units, and can never 
coalesce to form the family as we know it. 
A daughter, when she married, did not be- 
come merged in her husband’s gens, as was 
the case in Greece and Rome; she still be- 
longed to a gens separate from that of her 
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husband, and its ties dominated all other obli- 
gations. The children were political stran- 
gers to one parent, and could claim no rights 
of relationship, broadly speaking, from both 
parents. Under these conditions there could 
be no common property in an Indian family; 
every article had its individual owner, and 
this personal right of ownership existed 
alongside of a species of communism which 
obtained among some of our Indian tribes— 
a communism that related almost solely to 
provisions to be used for the entertainment 
of tribal guests, or for general consumption 
in the time of scarcity and want. Upon the 
death of a person, his property passed to the 
kindred in his clan. A child could not inherit 





THE OMAHA TRIBAL CIRCLE, OR HOO-THU-GA. 


Tan-wan-gthan, or gentes 
and subgentes, Taboo 
1. Wae'jin-shtae. The male elk, 


2, In-kae’sabae. 


“a. Ne-ne’ba-tan. Charcoal 

b, Ke’ae-ke-thae. Red corn. 

ec. Wa-the’he-ghae. ‘Tongue and horns of the buffalo. 
3. Hun’ga. 

. Wa-the’tan. Side meat of the buffalo. 


Green or blue paint. 

Tongue of the buffalo. 

Side meat of the buffalo and also the 
crane. 


a. 
b. Hun’ga-hte, 

c. Wa-sha’bae-tan. 
d, Wa-hrae’hae-tan. 


4. Tha’ta-da. 


a, Khu‘ka. Black bear. 

b. Wa-sa’bae-etazhe, . Black bear. 

e ane eeu. All birds except the duck. 
d, Kae’in. 


Turtle, — 
e. Tae-pa’etazhe. Head of the buffalo, 
5. Kan’‘zae. Green paint. 
a, Ta-dae’ab-ta. 
b. Ne-ne’ba-tan. 


6. Man/thin-ka-ga-hac. 


a, Kha’bae. 

b. Me’ka-se. 

c. Min’ha-san-wa-etazhe. 
d, Ne-ne’ba-tan. 


‘The clay from which green or blue 
paint is made, 


Down of the swan. 


7. Tae-theen’'dae. 
a, Tae-theen’dae-hte. 


Buffalo fetus and calt. 


8. Ta-pa’. 
a, Ne-ne’ba-tan, 
b. Ta-pa’. 


Head of the deer and buffalo. 


9 In-g’thae’zhe-dac. Buffalo fetus and calf. 
10, In-shta’sunda. 
a, In-shta-sunda-hte. 
b. Ne-ne’ba-tan. 
ec, Wa-shae’tan. 


Reptiles, frogs, toads, and beetles. 


A. Sacred tent of war. 
B. Tent of sacred white buffalo-skin. 


Cc. Tent of the sacred pol>. 


from both parents; it would have only a clan’s 
share in the property of one. 

Inheritance, however, is at the minimum 
in an Indian tribe, not only as regards prop- 
erty, but also in the matter of honors and 
privileges. Little, if anything, ever descends 
from individuals; and even among tribes that 
have something akin to a hereditary chief- 
taincy, no man can remain a leader long who 
does not possess the power to attain and 
hold the office through his own superior abil- 
ity. It may happen that certain families for 
several generations produce chiefs, and it is 
true that a prestige clings to the family of 
a chief; but the essential fact remains that 
official positions in an Indian tribe are se- 
cured and retained by personal talent rather 
than by inheritance. This statement does not 
apply to the appointments made by author- 
ity of the United States—« paper chiefs,» as 
they are called, whose power rests solely 
upon the bolstering of our governmental 
officials. 

The obligations imposed by the clar, or 
gens, cannot be set aside; they are paramount 
to all others, and end only with life. Within 
these groups of kindred each member is held 
responsible for the acts of every other; every 
man must take up his kinsman’s quarrel and 
avenge his wrongs. The clan stands at the 
back of every one, and while none can escape 
from its exactions, all find safety in its pro- 
tection. 

In the course of time the operations of 
the law of exogamy did not suffice to bind 
the villages together in a manner to meet 
the growing social necessities, and various 
other causes operated to unite the kinship 
groups into the tribe. One of these causes 
is indicated in the Omaha word Ou-kee-dtae: 
when used as a noun it means «tribe,» as a 
verb it signifies «to fight.» It is the only word 
in the Omaha tongue which implies battling 
at the risk of one’s life with enemies outside 
the tribe. To the Omaha Indian the idea 
conveyed by the noun and by the verb must 
have been primarily the same. Thus it would 
seem that external pressure necessitating 
union for defense was, in this instance at 
least, instrumental in determining the tribe. 
All over the country a chief cause of war 
was the necessity of protecting hunting- and 
fishing-grounds, for upon the game and the 
fish the very life of the people depended. 

A glance at the diagram of the Omaha 
tribal circle will suggest that there must 
have been other influences at work besides 
those born of the mere necessity of defense 
to develop an organization at once so com- 
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pact and so independent of locality. One 
sees that a different class of ideas has come 
into play—ideas of great formative power 
transcending those which concern the merely 
temporal demands of the people. When these 
ideas first assumed importance it would be 
difficult to determine, for the tribe has for 
generation upon generation pitched its 
tents in this particular form, to which it 
gives the name Hoo-thu-ga. The diameter of 
this circle varied from a quarter to nearly a 
mile, and the width of the opening depended 
upon the character of the ground or the 
proximity of dangerous neighbors. In the 
latter case the ponies were gathered within 
the inclosure, and the circle of tents was 
drawn closely together to form a compact 
line of defense. This outline was carefully 
observed when the people were on the annual 
buffalo-hunt, and the opening of the Hoo- 
thu-ga was in the direction in which the tribe 
war traveling; but when a permanent village 
was made, the opening faced the east. The 
lodges composing the Hoo-thu-ga were ar- 
ranged according to the order of the ten 
gentes which composed the tribe. This order 
was never broken, each gens having its fixed 
position as relating to its neighbors. More- 
over, this position bore a relation to ancient 
cults of the people, and had therefore a re- 
ligious signification. 

Looking once more at the diagram of the 
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HOO-THU-GA. 


tribal circle, we note that each gens bears a 
special name, suggestive of some one of the 
elements, or of the animals which play so 
large a part in man’s struggle for existence. 
To the Omaha the gens not only conveys the 
idea of a group of kindred, but of a people 
holding a common descent from some myth- 
ical ancestor whose symbol is sacred in the 
gens. These symbols are of animate or inani- 
mate objects, and to impress the sacredness 
of the mythical tie of relationship within the 
gens, the thing symbolized must not be eaten 
or touched. Each gens has its particular 
taboo. One gens must not touch the head of 
the buffalo. The writer recalls the reverent 
manner in which a man of this gens waved 
away a spoon made from the buffalo horn 
when it was offered him to use, saying, «I 
make it sacred» The penalty for violating, 
even unwittingly, the taboo of a gens is a 
visitation of sores, livid spots, inflammation 
of the eyes, and even blindness. The /n-shta- 
sunda, or Thunder gens, do not touch rep- 
tiles, toads, or beetles. Some years ago the 
vegetable-garden of the Omaha mission was 
visited by the potato-bug. The good mis- 
sionaries in charge engaged the children in 
the work of extermination by offering a 
bounty of five cents a quart, sdlid measure, 
for defunct bugs. As the extinction of the 
species became imminent, some of the young 
wits adulterated their bugs by the addition 
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of spurious beetles. About this time one of 
the little girls became suddenly covered with 
sores. Her parents, hearing of it, came in 
consternation to the mission. She belonged 
to the Thunder gens, and the child’s bug in- 
come ceased at once. She had unwittingly 
been carrying on a traffic in her taboo! 
Each Tan-wan-gthan has names which be- 
long exclusively to it, and these names all 
refer to the symbol of the gens. The names 
in the Thunder gens picture the clouds, light- 
ning, thunder, and their symbols. These 
names are called ne-ke-ae—«spoken by» or 
«the word of a chief.» The chief here re- 
ferred to is the mythical object of venera- 
tion in the gens, as the Thunder gods in 
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his birth-name, which clings to him more or 
less closely all his life. 

Each gens has not only its exclusive names, 
but its distinctive style of cutting the hair 
of the children—a style bearing some real or 
fancied resemblance to the symbol of the 
gens. The following sketches show the man- 
ner in which the hair of the male child is 
trimmed from .the ages of three to seven 
years, the first cutting being made with re- 
ligious ceremony. The numbers and letters 
refer to the gentes and subgentes on the 
diagram of the Hoo-thu-ga, or tribal circle. 

The ten gentes were grouped into two di- 
visions, five gentes in each, called the In-shta- 
sunda and the Hun-ga-shae-nu, and both must 
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OF CUTTING THE HAIR OF OMAHA BOYS. 


No. 1 is typical of the head and tail of the elk.—No. 2 symbolizes the head, tail, and horns of the buffalo.—No. 2a. The children of this subgens 
and those of the Ne-ne’ba-tan subgens of other gentes have their hair cut alike; the locks on each side of the bared crown indicate the horns of the 
buffalo.—No. 3 represents the line of the buffalo’s back as seen against the sky.—No., 46 stands for the head of the bear.—No. 4c figures the head, tail, 
and body of small birds.—No. 4d, the bare head, represents the shell of the turtle ; and the tufts, the head, feet, and tail of the animal.—No. 4e pictures 


the hea¢ |, wings, and tail of the eagle.—No. 5 mbolizes the four points of the compass connected by cross lines ; the central tuft 


»ints to the zenith, 


—No. 6 represents the shaggy side of the wolf.—No. 7 indicates the horns and tail of the buffalo.—No. 8 stands for the head and tail of the deer.—No. 


Surat oft rnpty ek en b body of snakes, 

the Thunder gens. The male birth-names 
are always peculiar to the gens, and while 
this is true to a degree of the female birth- 
names, there are quite a number of these 
common to several gentes, through a sup- 
posed subtle relationship between the sym- 
bols or taboos of the different gentes. While 
an Omaha woman never bears any other than 
the ne-ke-ae name, this does not hold good in 
all tribes—not even in all of those belonging 
to the linguistic group of which the Omaha 
isamember. A numerical name is sometimes 
given to children, signifying first-born son or 
daughter, and so on. Some tribes have a set 
of child-names which are given at birth and 
superseded at maturity by an adult name be- 
longing to the gens, bestowed with more or 
less ceremony. Everywhere men, when so 
inclined, take extra names to commemorate 
dreams or events in their career, or names 
may be given in derision or honor, so that a 
man may have a number; but he never forgets 





horns of the buffalo calf.—No, 10 symbolizes reptile teeth. The children of this gens sometimes have 


always be represented in tribal ceremonies, 
negotiations, and consultations. No council 
can have authority to act unless there are 
present at least one chief from the In-shta- 
sunda side of the Hoo-thu-ga and two chiefs 
from the Hun-ga-shae-nu. One day, when 
speaking of this unequal representation to 
one of the leading men of the Hun-ga-shae-nu, 
he said, « You see how strong are the In-shta 
sunda, since one of their chiefs was enough!» 
This, to me, was an unfamiliar way of estimat- 
ing power. ’ 
These two divisions resembled somewhat 
the Greek phratries, and, like those brother- 
hoods, were based upon religious beliefs and 
ceremonies. It would lead us into technicali- 
ties and carry us beyond the limits of this 
paper to attempt the dissection of the tribe 
so as to demonstrate how it came about that 
the belief in a mysterious kinship between 
men who were supposed to be descended in 
some supernatural way from a mythical an- 
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cestor related to the thunder or the winds, 
or animate forms, as the bird or the bear, 
came at last to be a tie transcending all other 
ties; how the religious idea made stronger 
the natural bond between the members of a 
clan, and finally brought about the union 
of gentes into brotherhoods. The formation 
of the phratry was a natural result of the 
domination of the religious idea in the mind 
of the Indian, rather than the outcome of an 
external pressure of circumstances or condi- 
tions, although such pressure was one of the 
causes which led the phratries to combine 
and form the tribe that stood as a unit to 
the outside world. That the Omahas thought 
of themselves as a union of phratries rather 
than as a people united under one political 
cognomen is evidenced by the manner in 
which an orator would speak to the collected 
tribe. He could not say, « Ho, Omahas!» but 
«Ho, In-shta-sunda, Hun-ga-shae-nu!»_ 

The Omaha tribal gircle is the picture of a 
fixed order. It is far removed from a huddle 
of tents, or any chance arrangement of kin- 
ship groups. Long ages of struggle evidently 
lie behind this attainment in organization, but 
how long the ages or how great the struggle 
none can tell. The Hoo-thu-ga bears the marks 
of many vicissitudes; the scars are those of 
ancient rendings when whole groups of people 
broke away, and there are signs of changes 
incident to changes of environment and the 
growth of political ideas. The In-kae-sa- 
bae and the Hun-ga are now both buffalo 
gentes. Hun-ga means «leader »— «one who 
goes before,» or « the ancient one.» This gens 
has charge not only of the hunting of the buf- 
falo, but of the planting of the corn, and the 
care of the sacred tents. All the cere- 
monies which pertain to the conserving of life 
and the government of the tribe are more or 
less directly under the control of the Hun-ga, 
and the leadership of this gens probably ante- 
dated the present organization of the tribe, 
which bears strong indications of reconstruc- 
tion under the conditions incident to living 
in the buffalo country. The corn ceremony, 
Instead of standing out alone, has become a 
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part of the great tribal ceremony of thanks- 
giving for the successful buffalo-hunt. 

The comparatively stable supply of food 
which the vast herds of buffalo afforded the 
tribes living within their range exercised a 
marked influence upon the growth of society 
and of political ideas. By means of the buffalo 
a sort of rude wealth could be acquired, which 
led to the overthrow of a government by 
chiefs drawn from particular gentes, and 
opened the ranks of the oligarchy to men 
of industry and valor—men who could count 
their hundreds of Wa-thin-ae-thae—certain 
prescribed gifts made under certain condi- 
tions.' This was a step toward the triumph 
of the individual over the domination of the 
clan, and is of great interest as marking the 
rise of the political value of industry. 

From this rapid summary of the Indian 
tribal structure, the details of which run 
into the -minutiz of each subdivision of the 
gentes, and control even the cut of the chil- 
dren’s hair, it can be seen that the child from 
infancy is trained in the mythology of his 
tribe and gens. His father’s tent is always in 
a given place in the tribal circle; his name 
and the taboo-objects constantly remind him 
of the strange power that has intimate re- 
lation with his life; while his own queerty 
decorated poll, and the heads of his kindred 
playmates, so fix the symbol of this mystery 
in his mind that he can never forget where 
he and his kin belong in the tribe, nor escape 
from the thraldom of his tribal beliefs. Thus, 
when we retrace our steps in the line of social 
development, instead of going back to an un- 
restrained state of nature, about which the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century loved 
to discourse, we are returning to elaborate 
ceremonies, to forms which become more and 
more fixed, and to the loss of individual lib- 
erty; freedom being the product of civiliza- 
tion, evolved through the centuries by the 
slow progress of ideas. 

In the perspective furnished by the study 
of our Indian tribes we see in true proportions 
the efforts and attainments of man in the past 
toward the development of social order, and, 
standing in the broadened light, with clearer 
knowledge of what is behind us, we can better 
understand the social problems of our day. 


Alice C. Fletcher. 


















MREACON HATFIELD was forty- 
“i five years old and a bachelor. 
And he was a good bachelor. 
Now, a good bachelor is an ob- 
ject to sigh over as long as 
there is a worthy unmarried 
maid available. 

At least, such is the feeling in Simpkins- 
ville. And so the best Simpkinsville folk, who 
unanimously regarded the deacon as one good 
husband gone wrong, sighed as they passed 
from contemplation of his wasted domestic 
qualities to the solitary life of a certain Miss 
Kuphemia Twiggs, commonly known as « Miss 
Phemie,» who, , her nearly forty years of 
residence among them, had proved by many 
signs her entire fitness for the position of 
wife to the deacon. The deacon was mild and 
gentle of mien. Miss Phemie was a woman 
of decision. She would have given him just 
the accent he seemed to require for his full 
perfection. 

And then she needed—if such things are 
ever needs—a home-setting and personal in- 
dorsement. It is one thing to be indorsed by 
a community, and quite another to have the 
individual indorsement and protection of a 
special and particular man. The woman thus 
equipped presents her credentials every time 
she gives her name. For Mrs. John Smith and 
all that relates to her, see John Smith, Esquire. 
Now, John Smith’s name may not have great 
value among men; but his wife, simply be- 
cause she may appropriate it, has a certain 
social prestige not quite attainable by the un- 
married woman, even though she be far her 
superior. 

At least, so it is in Simpkinsville. So are 
social values in some of the world’s secluded 
spots still upside down. 

For many years. the good people of the 
good little village had regarded Miss Phemie 
and the deacon as definitely in need of each 
other. It would never have been granted for 
a moment that either could need any one else. 
The deacon had seen the young women of the 
community grow up, blossom into beauty, and 
marry, one by one, and he had stood aside and 
let them depart. 

Miss Euphemia had likewise seen men come 
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and go. It is true, however, that she had been 
several times «kep’ company with » in years 
past, and once, at least, unequivocally ad- 
dressed by a worthy mgn, now the father of 
one of Simpkinsville’s leading families. This 
of course gave her a certain reserve of dig- 
nity to be drawn upon on occasion that was 
in itself a distinction. 

Nevertheless, she remained « Euphemia 0, 
Twiggs» on both church-books and tax-roll; 
for, be it understood, Miss Twiggs was no 
pauper. 

Her income of four or five hundred dollars 
a year, varying with the crops, gave her 4 
financial independence that went far to dig- 
nify her position. And yet, so playfully is the 
single life regarded in some localities, and so 
delicate was Miss Euphemia’s poise between 
the independent single woman she consciously 
was and the possible heroine of an always im- 
minent romance, that the village folk never 
lost an opportunity of tipping the balance for 
their own amusement. Thus when, at one of 
the church sociables, she was prevailed upon 
to sing Tennyson’s «Song of the Brook,» a 
favorite number in the village repertoire, on 
her rendering of the words, 


For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever, 


there was a suppressed titter among the 
young and giddy set in the back of the assem- 
bly, and one or two of the more adventurous 
craned their necks to look at the deacon, who 
was observed to clear his throat. But this 
may have been accidental. Certainly Miss 
Euphemia was wholly unaware of any per- 
sonal application of her song to herself. 

, But another thing was equally sure: the 
‘deacon and she were distinctly aware of each 


‘other. Indeed, it would have been tacitly con- 


ceded by everything that for either to marry 
a third person would have been an act ap- 
proaching discourtesy to the one remaining. 

Still, be it said to their credit, both: had 
been frequently known separately to declare 
their unchangeable intentions of remaining 
forever single. But this was always under 
pressure of the village bantering; and what 
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is the value of such protestation from man 
or woman pressed to the wall ? 

There had possibly been moments of annoy- 
ance in the lives of each of these good people 
when the marriage of one to a third person 
would have been a definite relief to the other. 
As one of Miss Euphemia’s friends had said to 
her on one occasion: 

« Th’ ain’t no fun in havin’ your whole live- 
long life overshaddered by a man with no 
earthly intentions.» 

To which way of stating the case Miss 
Euphemia had replied with some spirit : 

«Which ef he had any intentions, he ’d be 
welcome to keep ’em to hisself.»_ 

But, again, what woman could have been ex- 
pected to say less under the circumstances ? 

There had been other old bachelors and 
maidens in and about Simpkinsville, and sev- 
eral were there now; but to all excepting 
these two were attached their individual 
romances, long ago finished in tragedy, or 
still pending. 

There was actually, as she herself asserted, 
nothing between Miss Euphemia and the 
deacon, not even a professed personal friend- 
ship. The point was that there ought to be. 
He had never paid her a visit in his life. He 
had simply for twenty-five years, more or less, 
sat in the pew behind her at church, found the 
hymns as they were given out, and then, lean- 
ing forward, changed hymn-books with her? 

That was all. 

That was only the part of good manners, ac- 
cording to the Simpkinsville code polite, and 
he would have done the same for any other 
— sitting unattended in the pew before 

im. 

For her to decline his book would have 
been embarrassing at first, and, as the years 
passed, it would have been serious to do so. 
Indeed, it would easily have been construed 
into refusing a man before he had offered 
himself. And not entirely without cause, 
either, as an ulterior motive would have 
been immediately apparent, and there was 
absolutely nothing back of the small court- 
esy but himself —himself, eligible, not asking 
for her. 

So Miss Euphemia continued to sing from 
the deacon’s book. The years went on, and 
a little thin spot was beginning to show on 
the back of the deacon’s head, and a tiny 
hollow, corresponding with the one at the 

of her throat, was coming in between the 
cords at the back of Miss Euphemia’s neck. 
It was as if Time, in passing down the aisle, 
had laid his palm lightly upon the man’s pate, 
then, in a spirit of mischievous spite, 
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had jabbed the back of the woman’s sensitive 
neck with his peaked thumb. 

Some of Time’s revenges are so shabby 
that we find it hard to forgive them in one 
so old—one who ought, centuries ago, to have 
learned to be kindly at least. 

The deacon saw the old man’s finger-mark 
upon the slender neck before him, but Miss 
Euphemia, seated in front of him, did not see 
the threatening baldness of his head. Still, 
of course, she knew it was there. Every- 
body in Simpkinsville knew just how bald, 
or nearly bald, or how far from it, every- 
body else was. They even knew who secretly 
pulled out gray hairs, and how old some 
people were who would never be bald or 
gray, because it did n’t run in their families 
to be so, and their luxuriant locks were held 
at a corresponding discount or premium ac- 
cording to the point of observation. 

There was no reason up to this point in 
their lives to believe that either Miss Eu- 
phemia or the deacon was specially inter- 
ested in the fact that the other was growing 
old, or, indeed, that they were particularly in- 
terested in each other at all. If they had been 
let alone, it seems quite probable that they 
would have continued to the end of their 
lives to sing from each other’s books in their 
adjoining pews, and this one point of neigh- 
borly contact in their separate lives might 
never have been made a pivotal one, as it 
was destined to become through the playful 
intermeddling of interested friends. 

It was the minister who began it. At a 
little supper spread for the officers of the 
church at the house of one of the elders, the 
dominie was the most frivolous guest present. 
His feeling of responsibility for the amuse- 
ment of the company took form in charac- 
teristic missiles of inordinate teasing. After 
spending his lighter fire in several directions, 
he said finally, with an assumption of great 
seriousness, addressing his opposite neighbor, 
the schoolmaster of the village, and turning 
his back upon the deacon as he spoke: 

«I’ve been tryin’ to make a mathematical 
ca’culation, Brother Clark, and I think I ’ll 
have to get you to come in with your arith- 
metic and help me out. I ’d like to estimate 
exactly how many times in twenty-three 
years Deacon Hatfield and Miss Euphemia 
Twiggs have changed hymn-books.» 

Of course there was boisterous laughter 
at this proposition; but the Rev. Mr. Binnie, 
who spoke as one with authority, quickly re- 
stored silence with a wave of his hand. 

« No, I’m not a-jokin’,» he continued; «I’ve 
been a-puzzlin’ over this ca’culation for some 
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time. Twenty-three years of 52 Sundays 
makes 1196. But, you see, there ’s— Wait; 
le’ me get out my pencil an’ paper again. | 
thought I had them figgurs all worked out in 
my mind, but they ’re a little too many for 
me. 

« Here it is. Now, I’ll call ’em out as I put 
‘em down: Once every Sunday for 23 years 
would be 1196 times; but, you see, there ’s 
three hymns sung every Sunday mornin’, an’ 
two every Sunday evenin’, an’ three at prayer- 
meetin’. That makes eight book-swappin’s 
for every week for singin’; an’ countin’ in the 
useless handin’ back o’ the book at every 
mornin’ service,—what I ’d designate as a 
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this is mo’ a question in algebra than it is of 
arithmetic, ‘cause there ’s a unknown quan- 
tity somewhere in it—the next question is, 
how many of such open attentions as this— 
which we all know to be entirely unneces- 
sary, as both parties can read both words and 
numbers at sight—how many of such atten- 
tions, I say, does it take to be equivalent to 
an open an’ aboveboa’d proposal of marriage? 

«It seems to me that it would n’t be any 
more than fair to require that after ten or 
twelve thousand times there ought be an 
understandin’ either to have ’em mean some- 
thin’ or guit—one! 

« Now, what do you say? I put it to vote, 
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«(I ’D LIKE TO ESTIMATE EXACTLY HOW MANY TIMES.» 


empty swap,—why, that makes nine a week. 
Now, nine times 1196 comes to 10,764, 
which; added to special meetin’s that’s been 
held throughout the year, an’ such little ex- 
tries as the singin’ of doxologies, —exceptin’, 
of co’se, the long meter, which they do man- 
age to worry through without changin’ books; 
an’ I confess to you now that I have some- 
times given out other meters on a doxology, 
just to see ’em swap books, they do do it so 
purty—I say, allowin’ for all such extries, 
an’ what time there may be over and above 
twenty-three years, which there is, more or 
less, with sech odds an’ ends as an occasional 
leap-year Sunday th’own in, if my arithmetic 
is anyway right—why, they ’re consider’ble 
past the 12,000 notch, easy. 

«Now, the next question is—an’ maybe 





an’ if there ’s a tie, why, I say, give Brother 
Hatfield the castin’ vote. Otherwise, let 
him maintain the same discreet silence he’s 
been maintainin’ these twenty-three years al! 
over.) 

He paused here as if to take breath, where- 
upon the entire party, convulsed with laugh- 
ter throughout, burst into most uproarious 
applause; all excepting, of course, the dea- 
con, whose usually pale face resembled noth- 
ing so much as a fibrousand gnarled little 
beet lifted from the soaked earth after 4 
shower, as he sat grinning helplessly in the 
midst of his tormentors. For of course all 
were with the minister in anything he might 
dare in behalf of their long-desired match. 

Seeing his advantage, he was soon pursuing 
it again: 
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«But, my brethren, before the votin’ com- 
mences,» he interrupted, securing silence 
now by assuming for the moment his minis- 
terial voice—« before the votin’ begins, I say, 
I’d like to call attention to one or two other 
points in this case. I have ascertained by ex- 
act measurement with a spirit-level—which 
| felt free to do, bein’ your spiritual adviser 
—I have ascertained that the top edge of 
the back of Miss Euphemia’s pew is worn 
down a little over an inch in exac’ly the spot 
where those twelve thousand passin’s of hymn- 
books have taken place. Now, takin’ that as 
a figgur o’ speech and as a basis of mathe- 
matical ca’culations at once, it seems to me 
that we could safely say that in time this 
romance, if left to its own co’se, would finally 
wear away all barriers ’twixt the two pews. 
In time, | say, but how much time? That ’s 
the mathematical question. 

«Even grantin’ that Miss Euphemia an’ 
Brother Hatfield have found the secret of 
perpetual youth, ain’t there somethin’ due to 
their friends? I, for one, would like to wit- 
ness the happy end of this love-affair, but its 
present progress is too slow for my mortal 
life. Twenty-three years to the square inch 
is pretty slow for a high-backed pew. 

«Now, another thing ; of co’se we ’re not 
goin’ to be too personal in this matter, but 
I'll wager right now that if we was to ex- 
amine the under side of Brother Hatfield’s 
right coat-sleeve, we ’d find it wo’e pretty 
thin, if not darned. 

«Don’t put down your knife, deacon. We 
ain't a-goin’ to requi’e you to show it. We 
ain't a-goin’ to exceed the bounds of po- 
liteness. 

«But I say, my brethren, I don’t doubt the 
darn is there. An’ furthermo’e—now, this 
part I’m a-comin’ to now is a fact. You see, 
Miss Euphemia is sort 0’ cousin to my wife’s 
sister-in-law, so this is all in the family. An’ 
furthermo’e, I say, my wife tells me that as 
an actual fact she heard Miss Euphemia won- 
derin’ the other day how come the right 
shoulder of her black silk dress to wear out 
the way it does. She had darned it twice, an’ 
she declared she never had wo’e the dress 
nowhere but to church mo’ ’n three or four 
times in thirteen year. 

«Ain’t it funny to think she has n’t never 
thought 0’ the friction o’ them hymn-books 
a-passin’ over that shoulder? An’ neither 
did wife till I called her attention to it. But 
she promised never to tell it. She said 
she would n’t dare tell it to her, an’ so | 
thought, Brother Hatfield, that while I was 
on the subject I ’d ask you, in her behalf, 
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would you mind—as long as she has to pay 
for her own silk dresses—would you mind 
liftin’ them hymn-books a leetle higher whilst 
you re a-passin’ that shoulder-seam? Wife 
tells me a seam-darn is a mighty bothersome 
one to put in, on account of its havin’ to be 
spliced in the middle. 

« As to the wear an’ tear of the top o’ that 
pew-rail, why, I propose to refer that over to 
the committee on church buildin’ an’ repairs.» 

The table was by this time in such an up- 
roar that nothing less than a response from 
the hitherto silent deacon could have gained 
a hearing. 

The little man had fortunately recovered 
himself somewhat, and was ready to come to 
his own rescue with the laughing reminder 
that he was himself chairman of the commit- 
tee on repairs, and a promise that he would 
call a meeting on the subject whenever it 
should become serious. 

The deacon’s voice was slender at best, but 
its thin, good-natured response commanded 
attention now; and indeed, it went so far 
to restore his threatened dignity that after 
a little random bantering the subject was 
dropped. 

But this was only the beginning. Before 
the next sundown everybody in Simpkinsville, 
excepting, of course, Miss Euphemia, had 
laughed over the minister’s temerity, and de- 
clared it the « best joke they had ever heard 
in their lives»; while more than one had re- 
marked that «ef Simpkinsville knowed what 
side their bread was buttered on they would n’t 
let Miss Phemie get a holt of it.» 

This also was the deacon’s chief concern. 
Indeed, he declared to himself that it was 
the only thing he cared for in the whole affair. 
As for himself, he would n’t let sech foolish- 
ness pester him into doin’ any different to the 
way he ’d been doin’ all his livelong life—the 
way he’d been raised to do. 

As he took his seat behind Miss Euphemia 
on the following Sunday, however, it is safe 
to say that he felt a tremor of embarrassment 
on his own account; for at his entrance there 
was a very definite stir throughout the con- 
gregation, not to mention the bobbing to- 
gether in pairs of sundry feathered bonnets 
near him. Yet, even as he realized the deli- 
cacy of the situation, he could not help running 
his eye along the line defining the top rail of 
Miss Euphemia’s pew, and the marked de- 
pression he saw there seemed to run in a 
quiver up and down his spinal column for the 
space of some minutes; and when finally, in 
desperation, he raised his eyes a little higher, 
it was only to see upon Miss Euphemia’s 
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darn. 

Somehow, the silken threads seemed to 
raise themselves above the shiny fabric, so 
that he saw them clearly, even without his 
reading-glasses. 

He knew there was no truth in the minis- 
ter’s remark about the wearing of his own 
sleeve, and he had thought him jesting 
throughout, and perhaps he was. Still, here 
was the darn. The discovery startled him so 
that his mind wandered during the entire 
opening prayer; and when presently a hymn 
was given out he became so confused that 
after he had presented his book—blushing, he 
felt, like a school-boy—he was horrified to 


discover that he had found the wrong place,- 


and the trying ordeal had to be repeated. 


He seemed to hear the minister saying «one~ 


extry,» and jotting down 12,002 in the ac- 
count he was reckoning against him, as he 
changed books a second time for one hymn. 

His state of mind was bad enough, but 
when he raised his eyes from his book only to 
see a purplish-red color slowly spreading all 
the way around the back of Miss Euphemia’s 
neck—well, he could only turn purple, too. 

Evidently she had heard the talk. 

But here be it said that in describing this 
moment ten years afterward, Miss Euphemia 
declared that she « had n’t heard a breath of 

4t,» and that she did n’t know to save her 
life why she had changed color that a-way, 
which she knewshe done, because for a second 
or so, when deacon passed her that book, 
seem like she felt every eye in Simpkinsville 
on her. 

This seems a remarkable statement, and yet 
the writer of this slender romance of her life 
believes it to be true, for Miss Euphemia would 
have died rather than verge a hair’s breadth 
from the exact verities in word or deed. In- 
deed, it seems to the writer that her subse- 
quent conduct goes far to confirm her state- 
ment. Be this as it may, the deacon naturally 
took her blushes as proof of her knowledge 
of the affair. She not only knew it, but was 
sensitive on the subject. «It plagued her.» 

The stress of the situation was more than 
he could stand; and although somewhat re- 
assured when her wavering alto notes came 
in timidly with the third line of the hymn, he 
failed to command his own voice, and there 
was a Clear, high tenor missing in the church 
during the entire hymn. 

He sat very still, in seeming attention to 
the service, until another singing was immi- 
nent. But before it was announced the un- 
usual stillness of his mare, tied to a tree 
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was impelled to go to her relief; and it wag 
only after a prolonged and tedious manipula- 
tion of the reins that he was able to return 
to the church, where, instead of disturbing 
the congregation in the midst of the sermon, 
he slipped noiselessly, though by-no means 
unobserved, into a seat near the door. 

This was a definite and somewhat ignomin- 
ious retreat, and so it was regarded by the 
delighted congregation, now on tiptoe of ex- 
pectation for next developments. 

If Miss Euphemia had not before heard of 
the minister’s joke concerning her and her 
neighbor, she heard it now, from all sides, 
Indeed, before she had reached the church 
door to-day, one of her good friends had ex- 
pressed surprise at « two sensible people like 
her and deacon takin’ a little fun so seriously. 
Another even went so far as to compare the 
respective blushes of the two as viewed from 
the rear; while a third declared that she 
thought she ’d die in her pew for the want 
of a laugh at deacon’s face when he got up 
an’ went out o’ church to worry his horse. 

When Miss Euphemia finally made them 
understand that she did n’t know what in 
kingdom come they were talkin’ about, more 
than one of the good people of the church 
turned away, declaring they would never put 
faith in human creature again, and that it was 
a «pity some folks could n’t see the backs 
o’ their own necks befo’ they openly perjured 
theirselves—an’ in the house of God at that» 

« Yes, an’ a thunderstorm a-fixin’ to gether 
this minute,» added a voice outside the door. 
«I ’d ’a’ thought she ’d ’a’ been afeered 0’ 
bein’ struck dead by lightnin’.» 

And still another, as the crowd passed down 
the steps : 

«The Lord has gone more out of his way 
than that to make examples o’ people thet 
set him at defiance that a-way.» 

While she lingered in the aisle within, lis- 
tening to the story as it came to her little by 
little from many lips, the color came and went 
in Miss Euphemia’s thin face; and when she 
finally turned away she said simply, though 
her head was high as she spoke: 

«I’m sorry he'troubled hisself. He need n't 
sto ’ve, I’m sure.» 

It is probable that she made no effort to 
be non-committal in this speech; still, taking 
the words afterward, her friends found them 
unsatisfactory. : 

There was that in the mien of both Miss 
Euphemia and the deacon during the week 
following this most interesting episode that 
forbade any reference to the subject in thei? 
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presence even by such of their worthy and 
intimate friends as declared themselves « jest 
a-burstin’ to plague their lives out of em,» and 
«nearly dead to know what they ’ll do next.» 

A week is a long time in Simpkinsville, 
where time is reckoned chiefly either by great 
old clocks the long, ponderous pendulums 
of which seem to be lagging with the village 
movement, or by the slow insinuations of light 
and shadow with the easy comings and goings 
of the never-hurrying sun. 

In inverse ratio to her sauntering move- 
ment is the Simpkinsville eagerness over a 
village event. Indeed, she is wont on occa- 
sion even to indulge in playful denunciation 
of her own slow pace so far outstripped by 
her impatient spirit. And so, wherever two 
or three were congregated during this long- 
est of long weeks, there might have been 
heard such remarks as the following, caught 
up at random during a half-hour spent in the 
village store: 

«Well, old Simpkinsville ’s had a laugh, 
anyhow, an’ it ’s in the deacon’s power to 
wake her up with a weddin’, ef he knows how 
to take a hint.» 

« Yas, maybe so, though there ’s no tellin’. 
Miss Phemie might take it into her head to be 
contrary. She’s had her own way so long.» 

« Well, yas, maybe so; but I look for him 
to settle it. It all depends on the way he 
conducts hisself next Sunday. Seem like bad 
luck would have it thet it could n’t ’a’ been 
settled at prayer-meetin’. We ain’t had sech 
a full prayer-meetin’ for many a year.» 

« Wife says her b’lief is thet Brother Binnie 
insisted on Miss Phemie goin’ out there to set 
up with that sick child o’ his, which ain’t no 
mo’ ’n teethin’, jest for an excuse to get her 
out o’ the way till folks would have time to 
get over this joke o’ hisn. You see, he done 
the whole thing, an’ he was about ez much 
plagued ez the next one when he see how 
things was Sunday.» 

« My opinion is thet there ’s some liberties 

thet ought n’t to be took with folks in their 
private affairs—not even by a minister o’ the 
gospel.» 
_ “Yas; an’ ’t ain’t everybody thet looks well 
In a joke, nohow. I never did see deacon 
at sech a disadvantage in my life, nor Miss 
Phemie neither.» 

«Guess they ’ll be a big turnout Sunday, 
an’ then, like ez not, Brother Binnie ll git 
deacon out 0’ the way. Take my word for it, 
Brother Binnie is skeert.» 

_‘Trouble is he did n’t realize how hungry 
Simpkinsville was for a’ excitement. Pore old 
Simpkinsville has been asleep so long thet 
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when she does wake up she ’s so well rested 
she ’s ready for anything.» 

There was, indeed, an unusual attendance 
at church on the following Sunday morning, 
even such as were not piously inclined com- 
ing in confessedly «to see it out.» While 
there were many who prophesied that the 
deacon would find the hymns and pass them 
over the pew to his neighbor as usual, there 
was not one who would not secretly have felt 
defrauded of a sensation if such should be 
his course. 

There was a stir all over the church when 
at last the deacon was seen tying his mare 
outside the window. Just at this moment it 
was that Miss Euphemia walked calmly up the 
aisle, « lookin’ jest ez cool an’ unconcerned ez 
ef all Simpkinsville had n’t turned out to look 
at her» Such was the disgusted comment of 
one of her disapproving friends at the end of 
the service. Going first to her accustomed 
seat, she deliberately picked up her hymn- 
book and foot-stool, and, crossing to the op- 
posite side of the church, deposited them in 
a vacant pew. Then she sat down. The seat 
she selected was immediately in front of an 
unoccupied one, and directly back of those 
assigned to the inmates of the poorhouse. 
In taking it she had voluntarily isolated her- 
self from any possible neighborly courtesy. 
Indeed, at the announcement of the first 
hymn, it was she who hastened to reverse 
the old order by quickly finding their places 
for both the old people who sat in the pew 
before her. 

The deacon, who came in a few moments 
later than she, did not know that she had ar- 
rived until her alto voice came to him clear ° 
and strong from across the church. At its 
first note he reddened to the roots of his thin 
hair, and his high tenor, bravely enough be- 
gun, was suddenly silent, nor was it heard 
again during the rest of the service. 

Those who kept guard over his every move- 
ment—and there were many who did so—de- 
clared that he «never even so much ez cast 
his eyes acrost the church du’in’ the whole 
mornin’.» Indeed, the general verdict was 
that under circumstances so trying, « mighty 
few men would ’a’ stood their ground an’ 
acted ez well ez what deacon did.» 

As to Miss Euphemia, there was a differ- 
ence of opinion. Many were pleased to agree 
that she had «showed sense,» and that while, 
in the situation, «some would ’a’ acted skit- 
tish an’ made theirselves an’ him both laugh- 
in’-stalks, she never made no to-do about it, 
but jest quietly put a’ end to foolishness.» 
Others there were who took the other side, 
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and dropped their opinions pretty freely, as seemed, as she professed to be, «jest ez well 
a few of the following remarks, quoted ver- contented an’ happy ez ever.» 
batim, will testify: Several weeks passed, and, excepting for 
«I don’t say she did n’t act ca’m, but in the fact that the good deacon’s tenor had 
my opinion a little fluster is sometimes mo’ never been heard in the church since the day 
becomin’ to a woman ’n what this everlastin’ of his discomfiture, things seemed to be get- 
ca’mness is.” ting back into somewhat the old condition, 
« Why, th’ ain’t nothin’ thet ’ll draw a man Some day he would sing, and then everything 
to a woman mo’’n for her to fly off the handle would be nearly the same as before. Such was 
sometimes, an’ to need takin’ in hand.» the undefined hope of the more sensitive souls 
« Well, of co’se them thet don’t need don’t among the people. 
get.» What Miss Euphemia or he felt in their in- 
« An’ besides, ’t ain’t every woman that most hearts no one professed to know, though 
wants to be took in hand.» from his silence it seemed that at least he 
The truth is, Miss Euphemia’s easy solution cared a little. Possibly, if she had not cared 
of the question that was setting all Simpkins- at all, she would not have changed her seat. 
ville agog was a distinct disappointment to Or possibly, if she had cared—? Who can 
more than half the village. Of course it was read another, and be sure? 
supposed that her action would end all talk, Sympathy was still divided, but general in- 
and things would immediately settle down terest in the affair was visibly waning, when 
into a condition even somewhat more pro- one Sunday morning the deacon, who hap- 
saic than the old one, inasmuch as at least pened to be a trifle late, walked up the aisle 
one hopeful situation was eliminated from it. as usual, but instead of taking his seat, he 
The dominie was, indeed, distinctly unhappy simply found his book, and, crossing over, 
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«THEN, LEANING FORWARD, CHANGED HYMN-BOOKS WITH HER.) 






over the affair, which he insisted on consider- seated himself quietly in the vacant pew back 
ing a «breaking up of pleasant Christian re- of Miss Euphemia. At the announcement of 
lations,» for which he held himself personally the first hymn he found it in his own book, 
responsible; and he often declared to Miss and then, leaning forward, courteously pre 
Euphemia that he « would never drawa happy sented it to her as of old. . 
breath till she went back to her old seat.» When she turned back to receive it, de 
But this, of course, she would not do. Miss livering her own in return according to the 
Euphemia was a woman of her own mind. She ld form, she smiled frankly in the face of 
had gently, without passion or impatience, ,the entire congregation, giving him thus her 
taken her stand, and in her new position she {most gracious and perfect welcome. 
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NEWS. 


The deacon’s slender tenor sounded almost 
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: full and fine to the pleased ears of all pres- 
r for ent, as it rose in modest triumph while he \ 
had sang the sacred words from Miss Euphemia’s 
» day book. So delighted, indeed, was every one 
get- that some of the more impulsive among them 
tion, could not refrain from expressing their plea- 
hing sure to the two as they walked separately 
was down the aisle. Of course all Simpkinsville 
souls soon rang with the news, and its voice was 
for once unanimous in prophesying a ro- 
r in- mantic dénouement. 
ugh Who shall say that it was wrong? To whom 
t he is it given to define the border-lands of ro- 
ared mance, forbidding all to enter save those who 
seat. come in by the great thronged gate where the 
can orange-flower grows ? 
Twenty years have passed since the inci- 
1 in- dents just related, and the deacon, now be- 
vhen come an elder in the church, still sits in the 
hap- pew behind Miss Euphemia, and finds her 
aisle hymns for her; and occasionally, when the 
, he weather is very bad, he even escorts her to 
ver, her door. Further than this he has never 
gone. 
_ They are both old now. It is said, though «occasionALLY, WHEN THE WEATHER 18 VERY BAD, 
it may not be so, that the deacon has recently HE EVEN ESCORTS HER TO HER DOOR.» 
bought a lot adjoining hers in the old ceme- 
tery. It would be pleasant to believe this to And if it be the divine pleasure, perhaps he 
be true, and that he is pleased to hope to rest even hopes to sit behind her in the Great 
at last beside her, awaiting the resurrection. Congregation, and to find her hymns for her. 
? Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
NEWS. 
ASSION and suffering and wild despair, 
The many dying and the many dead— 
-How long shall man on such as these be fed? 
Rather would I make glad the summer air 
With beauty, song, flower-growth, the gardener’s care, 
The buxom breath along the violet-bed 
Of the sweet winds, the priestly bees that wed 
Bloom unto bloom, and home the honey bear, 
A golden fee. Must I, because the wire 
yack Lies prone to speed the lightning, spend my days, 
at of Ear down, to gather all men’s pain and woe? 
ook, Nay, let the heavenly messenger of fire 
pre Tell when the antipodal red roses blow, 


Or Finland bells sing on the frozen bays! 





James Herbert Morse. 
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The Jubilee of the New South. 
O patriotic American could have read the reports of 
the opening exercises of the Atlanta Exposition last 

September without feeling a thrill of joy run through 
his veins. It was the formal birth of the new South, 
founded on free labor, and the burial forever of the old 
South and negro slavery. The free negro was not only 
represented in the exposition by a department filled 
with the evidences of the progress which he has made 
as a freeman, but by an orator of his own race,! who 
spoke from the same platform with white men and 
women, and spoke with such lofty and impassioned 
eloquence as to arouse the assembled « beauty and chiv- 
alry» of the South to a perfect tumult of enthusiasm 
and delight. His color was forgotten, and the race 
which had been his oppressor avowed itself not merely 
his equal, but his hearty and frank admirer. 

This was a demonstration the making of which alone 
would have justified the holding of a great exposition. 
It showed that slowly but surely the negro is making 
progress not only in moral, intellectual, and mate- 
rial condition, but in the esteem of Southern white 
people. The position which the managers of the exposi- 
tion assigned him in it was evidence in the same direc- 
tion. They gave his race a building for itself, and en- 
couraged the filling of it with his handiwork. This was, 
we are glad to be assured by experienced observers, 
symptomatic of what is going on all over the South. 
The negro is coming more and more to be recognized 
as a desirable economic factor in the development of 
the new South. His labor is sought in many fields of 
industry, instead of being despised and rejected, as it 
was a few years ago, and is winning for itself the right 
to be considered as the equal of other labor. The day 
is not far distant in the South when the negro will be 
judged not by his color, but by what he can do. 

The Atlanta Exposition will stand as the jubilee of 
the new South—a South of industrial development and 
agricultural progress. While not pretending to be of 
international dimensions, it will rank as a great ex- 
position. Its beauty of location and surroundings has 
been rivaled only by the Chicago Exposition. Its Gov- 
ernment exhibit has rarely or never been surpassed; 
and its forestry exhibit, occupying a separate building, 
with its wonderful collection of minerals and timber, 
has been equaled by nothing of the kind previously 
made. The new industrial South is revealed in the 
great variety of small industries exhibited, as well as 
in the space devoted to cotton manufacture. Every- 
where is felt the spirit of a new time. The people are 
joyous and confident, and are proud of the proof they 
are offering that they are now enrolled in the ranks of 
the industrious and prosperous of the land. 

1 Mr. Booker T. Washington. For an account of his 


work at Tuskegee, see THE Century for September, 
1895, p. 797. 
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Surely there is in all this great cause for national 
rejoicing. If the negro problem, which since the war 
has constituted the darkest cloud hanging over the na- 
tion, is to be solved in a way so just and beneficent, 
there is nothing left for the South to fear. All else in 
the way of progress will be trifles. Of course only the 
beginning has been made, but the nature of it is so un- 
mistakable that it is only a question of time when 
success, complete and lasting, shall be achieved. 


Encouraging Developments in College Life. 


IT was encouraging to note at the opening of the 
present college year that, one after another, nearly all 
the colleges in the United States announced that the 
incoming class was the largest in the history of the 
institution. This was notably the case with the smaller 
colleges, some of which will have this year double the 
number of students that were within their walls a 
quarter of a century ago. With all allowance for the 
factitious attractions of college life, the thirst for 
knowledge is clearly not diminishing among the youth 
of the land. This is an omen of hope for the future, 
for nothing can contribute more to our progress as 
a people than a steady growth in the number of our 
educated men. 

That our colleges are becoming betterqualified each 
year to fit young men to be useful citizens cannot be 
doubted. The standard of admission is much higher 
than formerly, the teaching corps is not only much 
larger, but covers a far wider field of knowledge and 
investigation; and while the multiplication of special 
courses and the extension of the elective system may 
give additional facilities for merely « getting through 
college,» still, for the youth of to-day who is earnestly 
in search of higher education the colleges undoubtedly 
furnish advantages superior to any which have hitherto 
existed in this country. . They are, in fact, justifying 
what James Bryce said of them in the « American Com- 
monwealth» six years ago: 

Of all the institutions of the country they are those 
which seem to be at this moment making the swiftest 

rogress, and to have the brightest promise for the 
'uture; they are supplying exactly those things which 
European critics have hitherto found lacking to Amer- 
ica; and they are contributing to her political as well 
as 4 her contemplative life elements of inestimable 
worth. 


Even the so-called «craze» for athletics has had its 
good effects. It has convinced many people who had not 
given much thought to the subject before, that if ath- 
letics carried to an extreme produced undesirable and 
even pernicious results, a moderate and systematic in- 
dulgence in them would be decidedly beneficial. In creat- 
ing an abnormal and disproportionate admiration for the 
leaders in foot-ball and other sports, the craze has 
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spread among the undergraduates a desire to appear and 
to be as robust and strong as possible, which has led 
naturally to more outdoor and other physical exercise. 
We have no doubt that the craze has touched its 
highest point, and is now subsiding. One by one the 
colleges are regulating athletic sports, and they are 
not only confining them within narrower limits, so far 
as contests among the colleges are concerned, but 
are striving to have a larger number of the students 
take part in them. A president of a New England 
college, who has succeeded in thus including virtually 
the whole body of his students, says that one of the first 
results noted of the general participation in athletic 
exercise was a falling off in the annual bills for the 
breaking of windows and other injuries to the college 
property. The boys must work off their superfluous 
energy in some way, and if sports were not within their 
reach, windows or doors would be smashed, or fences 
demolished. There has been a noticeable lapsing of 
«hazing » during the last few years, and this is directly 
traceable to the more manly spirit which athletic sports 
have introduced. It is no longer considered to be a 
brave thing for a squad of ten or more boys to fall 
foul of a single freshman, make him sing and dance, 
and subject him to various other indignities. The 
general and indignant condemnation which sporadic 
outbreaks of the old brutality call forth on every hand 
bears testimony to the new order of things. 

This more manly spirit is felt also to greater effect 
each year in the field of college morality. It is consid- 
ered very bad form for a student to get drunk or to be 
«tough.» In the old times such men were too often re- 
garded as college heroes; a man who was brilliant was 
expected to be more or less dissipated. Nowadays a 
student who drinks heavily, or who is notoriously im- 
moral, is looked down upon as disgracing his college, 
and soon becomes an outcast in the college world. An- 
other development of manliness scarcely less beneficent 
in character is the position which the students in many 
colleges have taken toward the offense of «cribbing» 
in examinations. The college authorities have thrown 
the responsibility of maintaining student honor in this 
respect squarely upon the students themselves, by leav- 
ing them alone together in examinations, with no super- 
vision or restraint of any kind, except the obligation 
of honor to see to it that no student receives aid from 
any other. The students have justified this faith by 
repudiating and reporting the names of the very few 
of their humber who proved unworthy of confidence. 

There could be no more encouraging development in 
college life than this spirit of true manliness. Nothing 
could better fit a boy for the trials, temptations, and 
burdens of life than to pass four years of his formative 
period in an atmosphere of this bracing kind. No parent 
need fear to trust his son in a college in which this 
s the prevailing atmosphere. The overpowering dis- 
tinction of great wealth, which penetrates even to the 
college grounds, cannot prevail against this. If true 
manliness be the supreme test, then the poor boy will 
stand on an equal footing with the rich in the eyes 
of his fellow-students, and if his abilities place him in 
the first rank, he will hold his place undisputed. This 
is the only spirit which can overcome the mere money 
distinction which is leading in some of our colleges to 
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the founding of luxurious dormitories which can be used 
by the sons of rich men alone. 

As a matter of fact, we believe there is not a college 
in the country in which a poor boy by his talents cannot 
command a higher respect than money can give him. 
It is also a fact that a poor boy can «work his way 
through college» now—even through the largest and 
most expensive ones—as easily as ever he could. If 
the expenses are greater than formerly, the opportuni- 
ties for earning money are greater. In every college 
the boy who does this is respected, provided he has the 
qualities of general character which command respect 
everywhere. It would be a great pity if this were not 
the case, for it has been the glory of the American 
college system that it places a liberal education within 
the reach of every boy who has the pluck and ability to 
exert himself to obtain it. The small colleges, planted 
all over the land, almost at the doors of farm-houses 
and workshops, have been the most useful feeders of its 
educated class which any great nation has possessed. 
It is most encouraging to know that these institutions 
are growing more powerful year by year, and are exert- 
ing their enlightening influence over continually widen- 
ing circles. What this nation needs above all else are 
respect for and willingness to profit by the results of 
human experience in the world, and these can come only 
through education. Whenever a college sends a thor- 
oughly trained mind into a community it despatches a 
missionary of this gospel, and he begins a work of \ 
reformation which never stops. With their present 
facilities and tendencies our colleges are sending out 
each year a great army of these men, whose qualifica- 
tions and character, we are glad to believe, are improv- 
ing steadily with time. So long as this continues to be 
the case, no man need be anxious about the future of 
the Republic. 





New Corrupt Practice Laws. 


In this country, for obvious reasons, progress in the 
enactment of corrupt practice laws is slow. Our legis- 
latures are controlled by men whose political welfare 
would be seriously injured by thoroughgoing laws of this 
kind. Every political boss scents danger in a statute 
which limits the expenditure of money in elections, and 
compels a public accounting for every dollar received 
or spent either in an election, primary, or nominating 
cenvention. All the men whom he has caused to be 
elected to the legislature fear such a lawas much as 
he does, for if it were to be enforced it would reveal 
the exact sums which he had contributed to their nomi- 
nation and election, and thus show to the people exactly 
what it had cost him to «own» them. His business 
would be ruined, and his creatures would be driven out 
of political life to make room for legislators who would 
serve the people, and not a boss. 

Every year since the passage of the present corrupt 
practice law of New York State in 1890, efforts have 
been made to have it so amended that it would be of 
service in exposing and restricting the use of money in 
elections. As it stands it requires sworn publication 
after election of all expenditures by candidates, but 
makes no such requirement of campaign committees. 
Again and again has an amendment to include the com- 
mittees been proposed in the legislature, but both 
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Democratic and Republican legislatures have refused 
to pass it. Last winter Governor Morton, in his first 
message, strongly recommended the adoption of such an 
amendment; but although several bills were presented 
in the legislature embodying that and other most de- 
sirable changes, the legislature voted them all down. 
There were two strong, comprehensive, and very care- 
fully drawn corrupt practice acts, designed to take the 
place of the State’s practically useless one, but both 
were rejected with shouts of derision by the lower 
house of the legislature. 

The only new acts of the last legislative year were 
those of Minnesota and Connecticut. These two swell 
the number of corrupt practice acts to ten, in the follow- 
ing States: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and New York. All these laws, except the two of last 
year, have been discussed by us as they have been 
enacted from time to time. As our readers may re- 
member, we have shown that the two most thorough- 
going of the series are those of California and Missouri. 
The poorest are those of New York, Indiana, and Mich- 
igan, which are very inadequate. Those of Kansas, 
Colorado, and Massachusetts are fairly good, and are 
moderately successful in practice. Of the two new laws, 
that of Minnesota is much the better. It is, in fact, 
second only to the California and Missouri laws in 
merit, following closely upon the latter in most of its 
provisions. It requires sworn publication after election 
by both candidates and committees, and places maxi- 
mum limits to expenditures by all candidates. 

The Connecticut law is of very little account. When 
it was first introduced in the legislature it was a very 
good measure, fixing limits to expenditures, and decree- 
ing loss of office to successful candidates convicted of 
violating its provisions. As passed, it fixes no limits, 
fines instead of removes from office the guilty candi- 
date, and requires sworn publication after election by 
both candidates and committees. Like the Massachu- 
setts and other laws which require such publication, the 
Connecticut statute is likely to be of use only in giving 
a certain amount of publicity to the amounts of money 
spent. There is no machinery for enforcing the law, and 
it is made nobody’s business to enforce it, and at its 
first trial it was ignored with impunity by many of the 
candidates. 

We wish we were able to say that there are signs of 
a growing popular interest in this most important sub- 
ject, but few are visible. Indeed, in those States in 
which sufficient interest has been aroused to secure 
the passage of corrupt practice laws there has not 
been enough public sentiment in their support to com- 
pel their enforcement. In California the law is a dead 
letter on the statute-books. The politicians either treat 
it as a joke or ignore it entirely, and nobody calls them 
to account for it. In Missouri there is a somewhat bet- 
ter condition of affairs. The provisions of the law are 
moderately well enforced, but to nothing like the extent 
that they should be. The New York law, poor as it is, 
is openly defied, and nobody pays attention to the false- 
hoods and evasions committed under it. There is too 
often a disposition to take a jocose view of such pro- 
ceedings. The Massachusetts law, for example, requires 
the publication of the names of all contributors to the 
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State campaign funds. In the last Presidential elec. 
tion several heavy contributors in both parties evaded 
this provision by sending their offerings to the national 
campaign committees in New York, and having them 
returned to the Massachusetts committees as contriby. 
tions from the nationa] committees. This was regarded 
as a «good joke» on the law. 

The trouble is that as a people we have not yet be- 
gun to realize the evils which flow from the excessive 
use of money in elections. We are too ready to explain 
it away by saying that so long as one party has a large 
fund, the other must have one or be defeated, and that 
not so much harm is done, after all, since you cannot 
expect to get work done and arouse enthusiasm without 
spending money. If we stopped at reasonable expendi- 
ture, this defense would be adequate; but the mischief 
of it is that we never do. On the contrary, as the cam- 
paign advances and excitement increases, nearly every- 
body loses temporarily his moral sense and becomes 
eager for the use of money to any extent and in almost 
any form for the sake of winning. The opposite party 
at the close of a campaign becomes a monster of such 
hideous mien that the wholesale bribery of voters to 
keep it from getting into power becomes a moral act in 
which all good men should join! We shall not get good 
corrupt practice laws and have them enforced till the 
public conscience becomes incapable of lapses like 
these. Sooner or later that time will come, for the 
American people are honest at heart, and need only to 
realize a danger or a defect in their political methods 
in order to set about its removal. 


Daniel Webster on Turkish Oppression. 


It is a significant comment on the sluggishness of af- 
fairs in Turkey that with the substitution of the word 
« Armenian» for «Greek» the great speech of Daniel 
Webster on the Greek revolution, delivered in the House 
of Representatives on the 19th of January, 1823, would 
virtually stand for a description of the condition of 
things in eastern Turkey at the present day. Mr. Web- 
ster’s speech was not wholly occupied with the discus- 
sion of the character of the Turks, but so far as it re- 
lates to that phase of the subject, it presents a curious 
correspondence to the paper by Prof. James Bryce 
published in THe Century for November. The sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that what was true of the 
tyranny and the barbarism of the Turkish government 
seventy-three years ago has to-day lost none of its 
accuracy. 

Mr. Webster was not of those who felt that the 
United States was not in any way concerned with the 
mistreatment of a Christian population by a so-called 
semi-civilized power, and when we consider that our it- 
terests in Turkey are made still more vital by the ne 
cessity of defending the lives and property of Americal 
citizens, there would seem to be ample occasion as well 
as precedent for the vigorous policy which has beet 
undertaken by the United States government. 

Mr. Webster’s voice, if we mistake not, was the first 
to be raised in the Congress of the United States in be 
half of the oppressed Greeks, and he went to the heart 
of the matter in the following passage: 

«(The Turk, it has been said, «has been encamped 
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in Europe for four centuries. He has hardly any more 
participation in European manners, knowledge, and arts 
than when he crossed the Bosphorus. But this is not 
the worst of it. The power of the empire is fallen into 
anarchy, and as the principle which belongs to the head 
belongs also to the parts, there are as many despots a3 
there are pachas, beys, and visiers. Wars are almost 
perpetual between the Sultan and some rebellious gov- 
ernor of a province; and in the conflict of these despo- 
tisms the people are necessarily ground between the 
upper and the nether millstone. In short, the Christian 
subjects of the Sublime Porte feel daily all the mis- 






The Eastern Question and Questions. 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW. 


T is increasingly evident to the Christian world that 

the Turkish empire is rapidly crumbling, and even the 
Sultan himself must feel that it will not be long before 
it has either entirely disappeared, or has shrunk to the 
dimensions of an Asia Minor kingdom scarcely the size 
of the Seljuk domain. Certainly at no previous time has 
there been such a general attack upon the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman empire. Whether Lord 
Salisbury told Rustem Pasha in so many words that 
further refusal to accept the plan of reforms would in- 
volve the dismemberment of the empire is of little im- 
portance. The English premier is not given to ill-con- 
sidered speech, and his words in Parliament, followed by 
his speech at the Guildhall banquet, could mean nothing 
less than those plainer expressions attributed to him 
in private conversation. Not less significant are the 
indications of a concerted plan on the part of the 
Mohammedans of India to unite with Arabia in the 
recognition of a calif who shall restore the true suc- 
cession, so arrogantly appropriated by the Tatar chief- 
tains from beyond the Caspian. If this culminates, the 
last prop to Turkish pride as the defender of Islam will 
be gone, and the Sultan become no more than a sheik. 

The world is thus brought face to face with the solu- 
tion of the famous Eastern Question, a problem which 
has vexed and perplexed the diplomats of Europe for a 
full century. Just what that solution is to be is as yet 
hidden in the counsels of a very few men, if, indeed, it 
has taken complete shape even with them. There are 
many elements in its present form which were unknown 
—perhaps unthought of—a half or even a quarter of a 
century ago. Some of them simplify it, some render it 
more complex and difficult. 

Up to the Treaty of Paris, and for soma years after, 
the question was chiefly as to the occupancy of Con- 
stantinople and the control of the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles, and there were practically but two sides, 
the Russian and the European. In the Crimean war 
France fought cordially with England against Russia, 
simply because all alike dreaded the appearance of 
Vou. LI.—60. 
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eries which flow from despotism, from anarchy, from 
slavery, and from religious persecution. . . . There ex- 
ists, and has existed, nothing like it. The world has no 
such misery to show; there is no case in which Chris- 
tian communities can be called upon with such empha- 
sis of appeal.» 

When it is remembered that this system of barbarism 
has existed, and still exists, by the sufferance of the 
European powers, it is an indication of progress that 
the Christian world has come to the end of its patience, 
not only with this abomination, but with the way it has 
been sustained. 











Russian fleets in the Mediterranean. The unanimous 
feeling was that no southern European coast would be 
safe if those straits were once thrown open to the great 
power of the North. Magenta and Solferino, Gravelotte 
and Sedan, changed the situation, and France has come 
to think that Russia may be a positive help rather than 
a danger. England, too, is apparently giving up the 
idea that it is necessary for her peace to coop Russia 
up in the Black Sea, and there seems to be a general 
consensus that while Russia should not be allowed to 
make that sea an inland lake, she may claim untram- 
meled passage to the markets of the world. As to Rus- 
sia herself, she keeps her own counsel, as she always 
has done; but it seems probable that she has come to 
the conviction that this free passage will bring internal 
development of far greater value than the actual 
ownership of the straits at the expense of constant 
political unrest, not to say danger. So far as these 
three powers and their relation to Constantinople are 
concerned, the question is undoubtedly simpler. The 
Turkish capital would be made a free city, and the 
straits put under international guaranties. 

Other elements, however, have come in, and other 
interests must be considered. There is, first, the Balkan 
peninsula, with its curious congeries of semi-indepen- 
dent states, each anxious to keep up a national exis- 
tence with its concomitants of political influence and 
territorial expansion, and each liable at any moment 
to fall a prey to any one of the surrounding greater 
states. For a time it seemed as though Bulgaria was 
going to develop into the coming southeastern state of 
the Continent, but her most enthusiastic friends are 
hiding their heads in shame and discouragement. 
Greece has long been out of the race. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina have yielded to Austria, and Servia would 
be glad to do so to-morrow if Francis Joseph would 
but open the door. The sturdy men of Montenegro are 
trying to flatter themselves with an occasional sop 
from St. Petersburg, but not even a Kara George can 


stay the movement when it is once under way. Ruma- 


nia alone seems to have any staying power, but that is 
probably due to the innate hostility between her Latins 
and the surrounding Slavs and Magyars. 
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What is to become of all these? Were it possible to 
unite them into one coherent mass under a centralized 
government, England, Germany, and perhaps Russia 
would be glad, even though it should involve the further 
postponement of the Panslavic ideal. That, however, is 
impossible. Shall Austria be allowed to extend herself 
indefinitely to the southeast? She would be glad to 
hold Saloniki and the rich valley of the Vardar; but 
whether her associates in the Triple Alliance would 
cordially assent may be doubted, although Italy might 
be appeased by the gift of Trieste—an easy thing for 
Austria, since she would still hold Fiume. On the other 
hand, Austria would scarcely care to add the Bulgarians 
to her already heterogeneous collection of subjects, 
especially as both Magyars and Germans would object 
to the possible reinforcement of Czech obstreperous- 
ness. Can Bulgaria be bolstered and educated into a 
kingdom, either alone or welded together with Servia, 
by some sort of diplomatic pressure? If so, how much 
of Macedonia fairly belongs to her? Can Albania, with 
its sturdy descendants of the Castriots, be safely com- 
mitted to the rival followers of the Greek leaders, Tri- 
koupis and Delyannis? These are some of the questions 
that come up the moment any plan for a general division 
of the Balkan peninsula is up for discussion. 

Crossing into Asia Minor, the situation is even more 
perplexing. Here there is a dominant race, strongest 
not merely in numbers, but in force—a race, however, 
which absolutely cannot be intrusted with rule over 
any other race. There are only two ways in which a 
country can be governed with any success—by the 
strongest inhabiting race or by external power. The 
inhabiting race may be strong either in numbers or in 
force of character, but strongest it must be in some 
way. As a matter of fact, there is no race, or possi- 
ble combination of races, in Asia Minor that is not 
overbalanced by the Turks both in numbers and in 
force of character. Were it possible to unite Armenians 
and Greeks, they might accomplish something; but ra- 
cial and ecclesiastical jealousies absolutely forbid that. 
The other Christian populations need not be taken into 
the account at all. The question, then, lies between the 
continued rule of the Turk and foreign occupation. For 
some time it was thought that the Sultan might con- 
tinue to rule in a contracted territory, with his capital 
at Brusa or Konieh. The events of the last few months, 
however, have pretty thoroughly ‘dispelled that idea, 
and it appears as if the absolute overthrow of the Otto- 
man government would be necessary. In that case there 
must be foreign occupation. By whom? The first answer 
would undoubtedly be, Russia. This, however, would 
satisfy nobody. It would quench forever any hope of the 
development of either Armeniam or Greek national life, 
and it would arouse the jealousy of all southern Europe; 
for the power that holds western Asia Minor and the 
archipelago dominates the Mediterranean and northern 
Africa. Greece and Italy would be at her mercy, and 
the Suez Canal be practically in her hands. Ambitious 
as Russia is, and attractive as such a position would 
be, if available, it is scarcely probable that the Czar 
would undertake it now. The expense of the civil and 


military administration of a thoroughly and intelli- 
gently hostile country of that size would be enormbus, 
and strain her finances to the breaking-point; and the 
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perplexities introduced would be so burdensome as to 
hamper, if not absolutely prevent, the development of 
her internal resources. The suggestion has been made 
lately that France be the occupying power. This would 
certainly be more acceptable to the Armenians and 
probably even to the Greeks, who, however much they 
may enjoy the Czar’s protection against the Turk, have 
no liking for his autocratic rule. Germany, too, might 
favor it in the hope that it would help to weaken the 
French passion for the revanche. 

Aside from Asia Minor, there are questions of more or 
less difficulty concerning Syria, Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, 
and Mesopotamia. Eversince the Druse massacres France 
has held Syria as her special field of influence, as England 
has occupied Egypt; and there would probably be little 
difficulty in making her virtual protectorate actual but 
for the fact that naturally Palestine goes with Syria, 
and it is scarcely probable that the Greek Church would 
willingly see Jerusalem and the holy places come under 
Roman Catholic influence. What shall be done with 
Jerusalem is a problem scarcely less difficult than that 
presented by Constantinople. The Egyptian question is 
too well known to need more than the statement that 
any solution which would guarantee to England the 
safety of transit through the Suez Canal would proba- 
bly be acceptable to her. Arabia the powers can well 
afford to leave alone for the present. There is little 
probability that the mutually hostile Bedouin tribes will 
unite in any such way as to endanger their neighbors. 
Mesopotamia offers certain difficulties. The oppression 
which has forced the Armenians into such prominence 
bears with almost equal severity upon the Jacobites, 
Chaldeans, Yezidis, and other non-Moslem races and 
sects, and even upon the agricultural Kurds of the re- 
gions of Suleimanieh and Kerkuk. At present there is 
no rule of any kind worth the name from Jezireh to 
Bassorah. The most important foreign interests are 
connected with the Catholic missions holding Mosul as 
their chief center, and under French protection, and 
the general Russian interest in keeping a way open to 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. Turkey being 
eliminated, to which of these shall the rich Tigris and 
Euphrates valleys belong, with the railways which will 
surely connect the eastern Mediterranean with the In- 
dian Ocean, and possibly revive the commercial impor- 
tance of Antioch and Bagdad? Here, however, the 
suggestion that France occupy Asia Minor comes in a8 
a disturbing factor. To make her mistress of practi- 
cally the whole, certainly the best part, of the Sultan's 
dominion, would be to give her at no distant day, if 
not at present, a power and prestige to which all her 
neighbors would undoubtedly seriously object. 

It becomes, thus, very evident that the Eastern Ques- 
tion, which was originally a simple trial of strength, 
chiefly diplomatic, between Russia and the rest of 
Europe, has become a most complicated series of ques 
tions, involving racial and commercial as well as polit 
ical interests. What the solution will be it is premature 
to say. That the leaders are most seriously considering 
it is certain, and there are indications of a general 
agreement along certain lines. These are the entire 
overthrow of the Ottoman dynasty, and its replace 
ment by some European government or governments. 
Austrian influence will be predominant in the Balkan 
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peninsula, though Greece and Bulgaria will be somewhat 
enlarged and given another opportunity for national de- 
velopment, with the assurance that, unless they improve 
it better than they have those hitherto given, their ulti- 
mate absorption will be inevitable. Constantinople, with 
the Bosporus and Dardanelles, and a small territory on 
each side of the Sea of Marmora, will be made free ter- 
ritory, with some sort of government under international 
guaranties. Eastern Turkey will be added to Russian ter- 
ritory, and Russia will find a path to the Indian Ocean, 
though whether through Persia or Mesopotamia will de- 
pend very largely upon what terms can be arranged in 
regard to Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. It is scarcely 
possible that any of the rival Christian churches can 
secure full control of Jerusalem, and we may again see 
a principality of Judea. The Khalifa may find a potent 
rival in a new calif with his residence at Mecca, and 
the famous mosque school of Cairo may find its occu- 
pation of railing at English oppression of Islam gone. 
Of course these are mere surmises, which to some may 
seem utterly improbable. The cabinets at London, St. 
Petersburg, and Berlin, however, are dominated by posi- 
tive, venturesome men—men, too, who are tired of much 
of the bickering of the last half-century, and would be 
glad to see the new one come in with a better mutual 
understanding and larger opportunities for peaceful 
development. There are many indications of their ac- 
complishing this desire, and some who are in a position 
to surmise correctly intimate that the agreement will 
be substantially as outlined above. It may be deferred 
for a time by yielding on the part of the Sultan; but 
sooner or later he will find himself in a position where 
no yielding in form will secure obedience on the part 
of turbulent Kurds, Circassians, and even Turks. Then 
stronger hands will be compelled to take hold of the 
problem, and some solution, prompt as well as complete, 
will be necessitated. 
Edwin Munsell Bliss. 


Advice to a Young Lawyer. 


WEBSTER, CALHOUN, AND WILLIAM WIRT ON COURSES OF LEGAL 
STUDY. 
In a valuable package of letters which has just been 
found in a forgotten desk in a Washington garret,among 
other literary treasures in the shape of letters from 
James Madison, Josiah Quincy, Jared Sparks, Jefferson 
Davis, Chief Justice Taney, and others, are certain let- 
ters from Webster, Calhoun, Wirt, and B. W. Leigh which 
possess a peculiar interest for lawyers and for students 
of jurisprudence. They were elicited by a member of 
the family, two generations ago, who requested the views 
of these eminent men on the best course of study for 
one who wished to prepare himself for the legal profes- 
sion. The list of studies referred to in Daniel Webster’s 
reply has disappeared, but the letter contains a thor- 
oughly « Websterian» expression on the relation be- 
tween the lawyer and the Republic, which deserves to 
rank with the famous utterances of «the great ex- 
pounder.» The emphasis which Calhoun lays on the close 
study of particular cases in actual practice will recom- 
mend his letter to thorough lawyers of every age. Mr. 
Wirt's more detailed suggestions come with the great 
Weight of his authority, and illustrate the profound wis- 
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dom of their writer. The letters, arranged chronologi- 
cally, are as follows: 





WASHINGTON, July 22, 1822. 

Sir: I regret extremely that I have to answer your 
very polite and obliging letter of the 3d inst. currente 
calamo. It arrived while I was absent on a profes- 
sional tour, and I have returned only in time to equip 
myself for an expedition to the Bedford Springs in 
Pennsylvania, rendered necessary by the state of my 
health. 

It is not entirely certain whether I shall myself be a 
resident of this place at the close of the next winter, 
the earliest period at which you speak of being here. 
I have some thought of moving to Baltimore before 
that time. In this uncertainty I can only say that if I 
should be here and your inclination hold, I shall be 
very willing to receive you as a student and to assist 
you with my opinion in the direction of your studies. 

The plan of study which I have used has depended 
on the time which the student proposes to devote to it. 
For every plan, however, Blackstone is the best intro- 
ductory author, as opening to the student all the ori- 
ginal sources of his science, besides giving him a clear 
and comprehensive view of its present state. In all 
studies, historical, political, or any other dependent for 
their perfection on the march of mind, a synopsis like 
that of Blackstone is of great value. Geography, for 
example, is best taught by stamping, in the first place, 
on the mind the great outlines of the different coun- 
tries and their relative position towards each other. 
The details are charwesle encountered with more in- 
telligence, and consequently with more enjoyment; 
for the student at every step knows, afterwards, of his 
whereabout with relation to the whole, and is in no 
danger of being bewildered or confounded by the ap- 
prehension of interminable labor or inextricable laby- 
rinths. So it is with the law. Blackstone, therefore, 
thoroughly understood (the best edition being Judge 
Maher’s, to be used with his notes and appendixes), I 
direct the attention of the students in the next place to 
the great sources from which all the laws of civilized 
countries are derived, and take them through the fol- 
lowing course, which is enlarged or contracted in pro- 
portion to the time they have to bestow on their pre- 
paratory studies: 1. The law of nature and nations— 
Rutherforth ; and, if there be time, Grotius and Vattel. 
2. The Roman civil law—Brown’s lectures; and, if 
time, the references in the Corpus Juris Civilis, as they 
are made by Brown, and Huber’s prelections. 3. The 
Common Law— Bacon’s Abridgment, as the text-book, 
read with the references. 4. The Statute Law and State 
Decisions of the residence and contemplated place of 

ractice of the student. This course, particularly the 
atter part of it, should be combined with a regular at- 
tendance on the rules of court in some well-kept clerk’s 
office, with the advantage of drawing declarations and 
pleadings in the office of some regular and extensive 
practitioner, — with the study of Chitty’s Pleadings — 
and Espinasse’s Visi Prius; which should be familiar to 
the student. 

I have said nothing of historical studies, belles let- 
tres, composition, reciting paragraphs from poets, and 
debating, though I deem them all essential in the prep- 
aration of an accomplished advocate. Regular days 
should be set for composition, and the compositions 
should be submitted to the best critic of whom you can 
make a friend. You should enflame your emulation by 
the frequent study of Cicero’s Orator, and of his 
Brutus above all, and imagine yourself to belong to 
that splendid galaxy of Roman orators which he there 
displays. Quintilian’s Institutes, too, should be thor- 
oughly studied, and the dialogue de causis corrupte 
eloquentie, the work, I believe, of the same author, but 
which has been incorrectly published with the works 
of Tacitus. The letters of Pliny the younger, espe- 
cially those to Tacitus, with the orations of Demosthe- 
nes, Cicero, Erskine, and Lord Chatham. Idonot mean 
that these should be read merely, but that they should 
be studied and analyzed according to the model which 
Mr. Blair has furnished of Cicero's Action for Cluen- 
tius. These exercises, with a debating society under 
the direction of an experienced man of vigorous intel- 
lect and correct taste, accompanying your law course, 
will diversify your employments most agreeably and 
usefully, and recreate and cheer you on your ascent up 
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the arduous steep which leads to the temple of the god- 
dess you so properly worship. 

I beg you to excuse this scrawl, the effect of haste, 
and believe me, with warmest wishes for your success, 
your obedient servant, M. WIRT. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 18, 1823. 
To Tuos. J. Jonnston, Esq. 

Srr: Before I left home I received yours of the 21st 
of November, in which you very flatteringly asked my 
opinion on some subjects connected with professional 
studies. It is unfortunate for you, my friend, that you 
are your own solicitor in this case, since your manner 
of asking for that which you say you need shows that 

ou do not need it. It is quite obvious that you have 
both employed your own thoughts and had the benefit 
of those of others on the subjects about which you write. 

I shall only venture to enclose you a copy of a paper 
exhibiting a course of study which has been generally 
pursued by students under my care. It is substan- 
tially, I think, a good course, and if it shall suggest 
anything useful to you I shall be very glad. Our pro- 
fession, my friend, is a noble profession, and our coun- 
try, more than all others, favorable to its respectability 
and advancement. Free institutions afford the atmo- 
sphere and aliment for good lawyers, and good lawyers 
have proved themselves in all times and all countries 
the most strenuous, as well as the most intelligent, sup- 
porters of free institutions. Let us all endeavor to re- 
quite our country for the blessings she bestows upon 
us. Yours, ete., DANL. WEBSTER. 


WASHINGTON, 20th March, 1836. 

DEAR Sire: It at all times affords me much pleasure 
to render any aid to youths seeking information and 
improvement, and I only regret my incompetency to 
advise your young friend on a general course of read- 
ing on law and jurisprudence. I remained only two 
years at the bar, and have not read a law book in twenty- 
five years, so that I am far in the rear of the profession 
asit now stands. But I would say to your young friend, 
study attentively all the best elementary treatises, be 
assiduous in his attendance in court, and attentive to 
the routine of office. He will, of course, make himself 
master of the particular laws of the State where he in- 
tends to practice. But no previous attention can super- 
cede the necessity of the minutest and closest attention 
to the cases he may undertake, after he is admitted to 
practice, both as to the facts and law. On this point 
the success of a lawyer mainly depends. The study of 
particular cases is better calculated than anything else 
to give full and accurate legal knowledge. 

As to history, he will, of course, study all the ancient 
classics, to be followed by Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, to which the history of England 
and that of our own couftry ought to succeed. Both 
ought not only to be read, but studied. Add to these 
some good general history, and a foundation will be 
laid which may be built on from time to time by read- 
ing at leisure the histories of the more celebrated states 
of modern times. With respect, I am, 

J. C. CALHOUN. 

THos. J. JOHNSTON, Esq. 


The date of Mr. Calhoun’s letter, it will be noticed, 
is some years later than that of the others, and it was 
probably called forth by the needs of a younger friend 
of the recipient. 

In addition to these expressions is a letter from ex- 
Senator B. W. Leigh of Virginia, giving in detail a course 
of studies in law, history, politics, and literature, which 
is interesting, though it traverses ground which is fa- 
miliar to most students, being, as he says himself, « gen- 
eral and elementary.» Senator Leigh, however, proceeds 
to speak as follows of the value of the Bible to a lawyer: 


I advise every man to read the Bible. I speak of 
it here as a book which it behooves a lawyer to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with. It is the code of 
ethics of every Christian country on the globe, and 
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tends above all other books to elucidate the spirit of 
laws throughout the Christian world. It is, in fact, g 
part of the practical law of every Christian nation, 
whether recognized as such or not. 


It is worth while adding that the young man who thus 
gained the attention of these distinguished authorities 
subsequently proved himself deserving of their notice 
by attaining a leading position at the bar in the city 
of Washington, D. C., where he practised. 


Elizabeth Elliot, 
The New Lady. 


THE misuse of the word «lady» has driven it into 
the background, and the abuse of the word « woman» 
has pushed it too far to the front. The word «lady» 
has come to be regarded as a weakling, and the class 
of humanity which it represents has shrunk into insig- 
nificance before the pretentious claims of the new 
woman. But the old-time lady has not gone away to 
stay; she has merely stepped aside to avoid being run 
over by the wheel of the new woman, and will reappear 
when the dust has settled. The word «lady» suggests 
nobility of origin, or, at least, nobility of character. 
Both the title and its possessor were once regarded 
with reverent respect. A renewal of the popularity of 
the title would awaken a revival of the sentiment which 
the title evoked, and the time for a reaction in its favor 
is at hand. 

This is a time of wild agitation concerning the por- 
tion of power that belongs to woman, as well as of wild 
conjecture concerning the limits of the sphere within 
which her power is to be exerted. Her interpretation 
of her sphere and of her privileges distinguishes the 
woman of the new school from the lady of the old. The 
woman of the new school claims rights that are sepa- 
rate from the rights of man, and opposed to his; the 
lady of the old school claimed no rights that were in 
conflict with the rights of man, and in defense of her 
own rights she desired the protection that is due to her 
sex from men. She gratefully accepted the chivalrous 
courtesy that has been shown to her in all ages until 
now. That she does not receive it to the same extent 
now is the fault of the advanced woman, who scorns it, 
who is ambitious to direct the affairs of state, and who, 
in order to gratify that ambition, is willing to forego 
to some extent the usual courtesies which women have 
hitherto expected and received. 

As a result of her advancement, her more unassum- 
ing sisters are obliged to witness a marked decline in 
politeness to women as women. The lady deplores the 
dawn of such a day, and is looking for a better day, 
which she may reasonably hope is coming through the 
very education which the advanced woman is pervert 
ing to her own ends. 

In times past the lady has been able to influence the 
affairs of men because she has not attempted to direct 
their affairs; in the future she can maintain her power 
only by being as well educated as men are, « by knowing 
the things that men know as well as men know them/ 
and by using her knowledge to supplement man’s work 
in the world, not to usurp it. When the elements of 
the present agitation shape themselves into a new type 
of womanhood, the characteristics of the lady will be 
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stamped upon the composite, which will differ in its 
essential features from the type anticipated by the 
present theories of the coming woman. If the new 
type is the lady of Ruskin’s portrayal, «enduringly, 
incorruptibly good, instinctively wise,» her education 
must make her so. «She must know sciences to be ac- 
curate, mathematics to be logical, history to be sym- 
pathetic, and languages to be hospitable.» «She must 
have the same kind of education for social service that 
man has for business and for professional service,» and 
then she must use it to accomplish her own purposes, 
not his. The new type will not be the mere housewife: 
the breadwinner she may be, but not the imitator of 
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man, nor the woman who is ambitious to usurp his 
rights. She will be loyal to her womanhood, and as 
proud to retain the title «lady» as women once were 
to assume it. 

Sculpture has realized the ideal in art—«to as- 
semble into a whole the characteristics of different 
individuals, excluding the unseemly.» Photography 
has interpreted the ideal in the composite picture. 
So the new education will produce the new lady, the 


‘type of everything that is strong and sensible and 


intellectual and noble and pure in womanhood. In her 
broader sphere she will be the lady of the old school 
revised and improved. 

Rebecca L. Leeke. 





Critic and Poet. 


«T\HOU shalt do this and undo that,» the toilsome critic said; 
But the poet strayed to Helicon and touched his lips instead. 

Across the mirror of the fount he saw fair visions pass, 

But never once the critic’s face dark frowning from the glass. 

The poet seized his tuneful lyre, and joyfully sang he; 

«0 hear! O hear!» the critic cried, «he learned that song of me!» 


Forbidden. 
“Es IST STRENGSTENS UNTERSAGT.” 
(From the note-book of an American tourist in Germany.) 


A YANKEE in Deutschland declared: 
«I know a fine Fraulein here; 
Of the Bangor girls she ’s the peer. 
I'll wed her at once,» he declared. 
«Oh, no!» said the Polizei. 


, Said the Yankee, « Why?» 


« You cannot at once be wed, 

It is strengthily undersaid; 
You first must be measured and weighed, and then 
Tell where you were born, and why, and when.» 


Then the Yankee in Deutschland declared: 
« Well, instead we will go on a spin 
Through the beautiful streets of Berlin, 
On our ‘bike, » the Yankee declared. 
«Oh, no!» said the Polizei. 
Said the Yankee, « Why?» 
«You cannot go cycling instead, 
It is strengthily undersaid; 
You first must be measured and weighed, and then 
Tell where you would wheel, and why, and when.» 


Then the Yankee in Deutschland declared: 
«Never mind, we will go to the play, 
Your pretty new hat to display. 
It is worth it,» the Yankee declared. 
«Oh, no!» said the Polizei. 
Said the Yankee, « Why?» 
«We object to the hat on the head, 
It is strengthily undersaid; 
It first must be measured and weighed, and then 
Tell where it was made, and why, and when.» 


Ida Whipple Benham. 


P Then the Yankee in Deutschland declared: 


«If one must forever be worried 
Like this, he had better be buried, 
And be done with it!» he declared. 
«Oh, no!» said the Polizei. 
Said the Yankee, « Why?» 
«Tf you do we will break your head, 
For it’s strengthily undersaid; 
You first must be measured and weighed, and then 
Tell why you were born at all, and when, 
And promise never to do it again.» 
Said the Yankee, « Which?» and « Why?» 
« Both,» answered the Polizei. 
G. W. R. 
Aphorisms. 
TACT is intelligence condescending to oil a poor ma- 
chine instead of devising a better. 
« You are the first woman I ever loved,» is an avowal 
that must have been made often before it can be true. 


A MAN who affects to despise love passes for a person 
of experience; but a woman who makes light of love is 
thought never to have inspired it. 

MAN makes friendship a means and love an end. 
With woman it is the reverse. 

J. Spottiswoode Taylor. 


In an Ancient Copy of Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides.’’ 
YELLOw and frayed and torn; but mark within, 
The sparkling rhyme 
That, like a dimple in an old dame’s chin, 
Laughs out at Time! 


Robert Gilbert Welch. 














DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


DEGENERATION. 


DISCOURAGED ARTIST: 
CRITICAL FRIEND: 


The Debate that Might Have Been: 
ON A BURNING QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


A FEW years ago the Prohibition question was a live 
issue in Tennessee; for the people of the State were 
called upon to decide by actual vote whether the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor should be stopped absolutely. 
Naturally there were a good many public discussions of 
the subject, and party lines were largely forgotten. The 
«upholder of morality and decency » was pitted against 
the « advocate of personal liberty,» and the Constitution 
was lost and saved many times. 

During this lively period a debate had been arranged 
in one of the country districts of west Tennessee be- 
tween two citizens who were well known to the people 
of the neighborhood, and who usually had remarks to 
make on public occasions. One of these, Elijah Leech, 
was a planter who had a penchant for country fairs and 
agricultural gatherings, and who generally represented 
the farmers’ point of view. He was a large, handsome, 
and methodical man, who went about everything se- 
riously, and never entered upon anything unprepared. 
His opponent, who was also his warm personal friend, 
was a fierce-looking lawyer with bristling sandy hair, 
a red face, a ferocious mustache, and an impatient man- 
ner, which created the impression that he was always 
eager to make the dust fly. 

Elijah Leech, though not averse to a toddy now and 
then, was in favor of Prohibition. His opponent, Luke 
Edmunds, was a total abstainer, but was opposed to 
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«I don’t think I paint as well as I did ten years ago.» 
«Qh, yes, you do; but your taste is improving.» 


Prohibition. Both had prepared themselves thoroughly, 
and each was confident that he would annihilate the 
other. 

It was an evening in August that had been selected 
for the debate, and the school-house, located in a grove 


of oaks, was the place agreed upon. The night was 
warm but pleasant, and a number of persons were 
gathering when the orators of the evening put in an 
appearance. The school-house was lighted up, and a 
few ladies were already waiting for the feast to begin. 

When both the orators had arrived, Major Baker 
Green, one of the leading citizens of the vicinity, and 
secretary of the Democratic executive committee, called 
them aside under a large oak-tree. There was a look of 
profound grief on his face as he did so, and the orators 
thought that some great public calamity must have 
befallen the town, or that Baker had suffered some 
irreparable affliction. 

«I wanted to git you two gentlemen together before 
you went in yonder, and see if I could n’t persuade you 
to give it up,» he said. 

«Give what up?» asked Elijah, surprised. 

« Why, this here fool meetin’,» he replied. 

«There ain’t no law compellin’ you to attend the 
meetin’ if you don’t want to hear us debate,» said Bli- 
jah, tartly. «I don’t see what business it is of yours, 
anyway.» 

«I ain’t puttin’ it on no personal grounds, gentlemen, 
fer I know you two can make things about as interesti 
as the next.» 
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«What the deuce is the matter with you, Baker, this 
evening? Are you drunk or loony?» 

«] ain’t neither. You-all are makin’ a great mistake. 
Both of you are Democrats, and we ’re goin’ to have a 
terrible tussle with these here Populites in the next 
election, and you-all are goin’ to split the Democratic 
party wide open with your fuss over a man’s right to 
take a drink.» 

«I don’t see how it could hurt the party,» said the 
elder of the orators, dubiously. 

Baker saw evidences of yielding in the uncertain 
tones of Elijah, and he immediately jumped into the 
preach he had made: «It’s a big mistake to lug this 
here Prohibition issue in at this time. We ’ve got to 
fight them Populites, and we ’ve got to fight ’em fer 
our lives. This here liquor question can wait, fer if 
you go on dividin’ up the party on this p’int now, how 
you goin’ to git together and fight the Populites? I ’ve 
been talkin’ to the cheermun of the Democratic exec- 
utive committee, and some of the best Democrats in the 
county, and they agree with me purcisely.» 

«If you really think it will hurt the Democratic party,» 
said Luke, reluctantly, «maybe we ’d better give the 
thing up.» 

«I reckon we had,» said Elijah, who was always eas- 
ily diverted. «It was a silly idea, anyhow. We ought 
to have known better. But what are we goin’ to do with 
the crowd here?» he asked in an embarrassed way, as 
if he had a hyena caged in the school-house. 

«You can jus’ git up and explain that this here ain’t 
the time to discuss Prohibition, and then you can sail 
into them Populites a while, and then let Luke git up 
and show what a lot of infernal lung-splitters and jaw- 
smiths they are, and you ’ll satisfy the crowd. You 
can’t give ’em too much demnition.» 

«Very well,» said Elijah. «It ’s about time to begin. 
let ’s go in together, Luke, and make the crowd feel 
good. You understand we won’t debate the Prohibition 
question ? » 

«Certainly,» said Luke. 

The secretary of the Democratic executive committee 
heaved q sigh of relief as the two orators entered the 
school-room and made their way through the crowd to 
the platform. Loud cheers greeted them, and each felt 
decidedly sheepish at the idea of calling the people 
together for so futile a purpose. 

The school-room was a frame building capable of 
holding a good-sized crowd, and it held it on this even- 
ing. The windows were all open, and the night wind 
blew gently through. The audience would have been 
fairly comfortable if a colony of gnats and moths had 
not been blown in at the same time. Two lamps were 
placed on the platform, and they emitted a depressed 
light that made little headway in the darkness, and 
gave the distinguished orators a sort of greasy, discon- 
certed, and Satanic appearance. The faces of: the 
audience could hardly be recognized at all by the 
speakers, who must have felt as if they were talking 
through a veil into an impenetrable gloom. Outside the 
trees were rippling harmoniously with the wind, and 
S ciaraae penetrated the foliage in splotches of 
white, 

Elijah Leech arose in accordance with the program 
agreed upon, and said in part: «I am sorry, ladies and 
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gentlemen, that we have got you all here on false pre- 
tenses, so to speak; but an appeal has been made to Mr. 
Edmunds and myself to give up this here debate, and we 
have agreed to do it. They tell us that it would have a 
tendency to split the Democratic party, of which we 
are both members, and whose success we both have at 
heart. I come here this evening ready to wipe up the 
floor with my friend Edmunds. I have went into the 
philosophy of this here thing; I have studied its moral 
aspects; and if it war n’t for the agreement we made, 
I could demonstrate to your entire sanctification that 
Probibition is legally, morally, and logically kerrect, 
and that this here community won’t never be thoroughly 
redeemed until it ’s adopted. If you should see a man 
swallering a deadly pizen, you would n’t say you had n’t 
no right to take it away from him. Course I know there’s 
men who can take a drink without its hurting ’em, but 
we know that nine tenths of the crime committed in the 
United States is due to red liquor, and ’t ain’t goin’ to do 
no man any harm to take his booze away from him any 
more ’n it would not to let him play with rattlesnakes. 
But I ain’t allowed to show you all this, because we ’ve 
agreed not to say nary a word about it. If, however, I 
was allowed to debate it, I should say that the people 
have just as much right to regerlate the sale of liquor 
as they have of firearms. Laws have been passed ag’in’ 
the sale of decayed meat and vegetables, but accordin’ 
to the talk of the Antis, if I want to buy that sort of 
food the Gov’ment ’s got no call to hender me. Now 
that ain’t common sense, and you know it ain’t; and if a 
majority of the people want a law ag’in’ liquor, they ’ve 
got as much right to it as they have to a law ag’in’ 
rotten meat. I wish I could show you to-night just how 
much of a fraud this here cry of sumptuary legislation 
is. «Sumptuary> is a mighty big, gassy kind of a word, 
and when some little two-by-six feller gits his mouth 
full of it, and pompiously announces that he ’s ag’in’ 
sumptuary legislation, you ’re apt to think that it must 
all be wrong. If I war n’t shet out of speakin’ here to- 
night, I ’d say that-no law was ever passed but what 
had in it the ingrejients of sumptuary legislation. 
Every law interferes with somethin’ that somebody 
wants to do. Here ’s a statoot that makes you build a 
barb-wire fence round your place to keep out another 
feller’s hogs. On t’ other hand, another law makes a 
man spend a pot of money fencin’ in his cattle, when he 
wants ’em to roam around in the Bottom. Here’s a law 
that won’t let a man sell liquor to a minor, and here ’s 
another law that won’t let me go huntin’ snipe until 
October. One law puts a tax on my buyin’ this here 
coat, and another fines a countryman for sellin’ his cot- 
ton on the streets from his wagon. Law just meddles 
with you all the time; you can’t turn around without 
trippin’ up over a law; and I don’t see no reason why it 
should n’t interfere to do some good sometime, and re- 
duce the crop of drunkards: but I can’t tell you all this 
to-night on account of the bargain I made. I ’ve got 
here a lot of figgers which I writ down to read to you, 
and if I was permitted to do so I ’d show you that the 
drink bill of these United States, accordin’ to the last 
figgers, was $924,544,036; that we lose every year the 
labor of 586,472 persons engaged in the liquor busi- 
ness, not to speak of the 700,000 drunkards we have 
raised; besides that, we spile 66,660,792 bushels of good 
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grain, and we support 83,899 defective persons and 59,- 
110 paupers, all on account of whisky; and besides all 
that, we pay the police and the courts $15,000,000 a year 
to arrest us for bein’ drunk and to handle the crime pro- 
duced by corn-juice. All of this I ’d show you if it 
war n’t for the unfortunate condition of affairs that 
stands in the way of showin’ all these things up. If I’d 
’a’ had a chance Id have smashed my friend Edmunds 
before he had ever begun, because he would have told 
you that the law ain’t got no right to interfere with a 
man’s private habits; that sumptuary legislation strikes 
at the palladium of your liberties; that whenever a man 
who drinks dies, it is laid up to the drink; and that 
wherever Prohibition was adopted there was more 
drinkin’ on the sly and more liquor consumed than 
where there was high license; and I ’d have exploded 
all that stuff. I know his game. That’s what he would 
have said, and that ’s what I would have refuted, if I 
could have said the things I ’ve told you.» 

Elijah sat down at this point, having consumed about 
three ‘quarters of an hour, and Luke arose to make his 
apologies to the assemblage. The audience was now 
considerably interested, and he was received with a 
cheer. He stood before them for a few minutes, grow- 
ing redder and more aggressive-looking all the while, 
and then he said: «Ladies and gentlemen, I too am 
grieviously disapp’inted that I have to appear before 
you in the réle of an apologizer; but I’m a Democrat, 
and I would see my right arm palsied before I would 
jeopardize the welfare of my party. Mr. Leech and me 
have drawn up a contract not to talk about this here 
issue to-night; but I say to you boldly that if I was 
allowed to speak I would reply that Prohibition ain’t 
defensible at all. I would show you that this is a sober 
community, and that we don’t need Prohibition to keep 
us sober, and that my friend Leech hain’t no more right 
to say that I sha’n’t take my toddy before breakfast 
than I have to say that he sha’n’t have pork and greens 
for his dinner. As for all this here talk about pizen, I 
could have said that quinine ’s pizen, that the doctors 
prescribe morphine, arsenic, and other pizens for sick 
people, and from that I assume that pizen in modera- 
tion is a good thing. Of course it mought n’t do any 
harm to keep a man from drinkin’ whisky, but then it 
mought n’t do any harm to keep him from drinkin’ butter- 
milk and eatin’ roastin’ ears; and that ain’t no reason 
for passin’ a law on the subject. My friend Leech don’t 
like the word «sumptuary, and I don’t blame him, for 
it’s a word that he can’t howl down. Sumptuary legis- 
lation means meddlin’ with other people’s business: 
pryin’ into the house, peekin’ through the keyholes, 
slippin’ into the gin-house and the watermelon patch, 
and sneakin’ round the back yard; and I don’t keer how 
big a man is, and how loud he can beller, he can’t make 
it a white man’s business. My friend says he would have 
told you that every law has somethin’ sumptuary about 
it, and interferes with something that somebody wants 
to do. That ’s so, but it interferes to pertect life and 
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property, and not to kerrect a man’s private habits and 
make him quit chewin’ tobacker. Mr. Leech wants to 
destroy all the liquor because some of it causes crime, 
Now the detectives say that in nine tenths of all the 
criminal cases woman is at the bottom of the trouble; 
and if my friend wants to be cawnsistent, he ought to 
advocate the total annihilation of the female sex. [f| 
jest had the chance I would sock it to my friend on this 
point until he could n’t rest; and as for them figgers he 
gives, I ’d show you that they ain’t wuth a hill of com. 
field peas. He wants to wipe out a billion-dollar busi. 
ness with a stroke of the pen, introduce more comper- 
tition in the labor-market, reduce the price of cor, 
and upset the whole country, simply because he don't 
want another man to take a drink. But then we agreed 
that we would n’t talk about this question, and so I'm 
kept out of replyin’ to what he would have said. If it 
war n’t for that, I would have said all these things, and 
I would have rammed ’em home so that he never would 
have chirped again.» 

Edmunds then sat down, he having consumed about 
three quarters of an hour, and Elijah arose again 
and said, «I just want to put it to the crowd whether 
what my friend Edmunds would have said was a satis. 
factory reply to what I would have said on this impor- 
tant question ?» 

« And I,» said Edmunds, in a sort of surrejoinder, «am 
perfectly satisfied that if it had not been for the bar- 
gain we made, the verdict of this here cultivated and 
intelligent audience would have been on my side of the 
case.» 

The audience was very well entertained for the time 
consumed in not debating the Prohibition question, 
but there was one disgusted man in the crowd, and 
that was the able and alert secretary of the Demo- 
cratic executive committee, who was heard to remark 
to the orators of the evening as the meeting broke up: 
«The next time you-all git up a debate, I’m goin’ to git 
up a petition askin’ you to agree that you will talk it 
out to a finish, and then maybe you won't say nothin’ 
you intended to say, and that yow mought have said 

And he turned on his heel, and left the orators look- 
ing at each other. 

Walker Kennedy. 


A Few More Tests.! 


OF a sweetheart, what she believes; of a wife, what 
she forgets. 

Or a lover, what he affirms; of a husband, what he 
does not deny. 

OF a friend, what he forgives; of an enemy, what he 
concedes. 

OF a woman, the kind of story she tells; of a man, 
the kind of story he likes. 

Rose M. Ohaus. 


1 See “The Tests,” by Alice Wellington Rollins, in 
Tue Century for December, 1893. 
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FROM THE PAINTING IN THE HOHENZOLLERN MUSEUM, BERLIN, ENGRAVED BY VARLEY ON A HALF-TONE PLATE, 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. 





